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Note to the Reader 


Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are my own. The names of Greek 
scholars, when encountered in bibliographical references in Greek, are Latinised, 
but without the application of macrons. All bibliographical references in Serbian 
and other Slavic languages are rendered in the Latin alphabet. 

‘Cat. No.’ refers to items in the catalogue of churches with internal decora- 
tion included in this book. The drawings of iconographic programmes of these 
churches are also incorporated in the catalogue. 

Chapter 2 of the present book incorporates and expands upon parts of my arti- 
cle, “Art and Political Ideology in the State of Epiros during the Reign of Theo- 
dore Doukas (r.1215—1230)”, Byzantina Symmeikta 23 (2013), pp. 217—250. 
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Introduction 


In the wake of the Fourth Crusade and the capture of Constantinople in 1204, 
the artistic landscape of the Byzantine world radically changed, not much less 
than the political one. The prominence acquired by new centres of power, such as 
Nicaea and Trebizond; the unprecedented influx of Western objects, artists, and 
tastes; the ambitious patronage of the elites of the emerging Slavic nations, Serbia 
and Bulgaria, in the Balkans; and the formation of a diaspora of Constantinopoli- 
tan painters and master-builders all contributed to the creation of a fundamentally 
different artistic environment. 

The richness and complexity of the Byzantine art of this period, including its 
patronage, have attracted considerable scholarly attention. However, the art and 
patronage of the Principality of Epirus, one of the Greek successor states that 
emerged from the wreckage of 1204 has not generated the academic interest it 
deserves. The architecture and fresco decoration of selected Epirote monuments 
are the subject of several important monographs in Greek. However, these books 
are rather traditional in their methodology. They are mostly preoccupied with 
questions of style, iconography, and workshop practices, paying little attention 
to the larger issues of patronage, political ideology, memory, and cross-cultural 
exchange. This book sets out to address this lacuna by offering the first compre- 
hensive account of art and patronage in the Principality of Epirus examined in the 
context of political and ideological changes during the reign of the Komnenos 
Doukas family in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (1204-1318). 


History of the Principality of Epirus 


After the conquest of Constantinople on April 13, 1204, by the Latin troops ofthe 
Fourth Crusade, the Latin Empire of Constantinople was established. It included 
Constantinople, the northwest part of Asia Minor, Thrace, and several islands 
in the Aegean Sea.! The new emperor was Baldwin of Flanders (1204-1205). 
The rest of the Byzantine territories were apportioned by the Treaty of Partitio 
Romaniae to the leaders of the crusade and the Venetians.* However, two Byz- 
antine ‘rump states’, Nicaea ruled by the Laskaris family? and Trebizond by the 
Komnenos family,’ were a threat to the new Latin Empire. This empire was also 
challenged from the West, where another Byzantine statelet, Epirus, was formed. 


DOI: 10.4324/9780367814519-1 


2 Introduction 


According to the Latin Treaty of Partitio Romaniae, western Greece, includ- 
ing Epirus and the Ionian Islands, should have been governed by the Venetians. 
Many different reasons contributed to making this an extremely difficult task for 
the Serenissima. Furthermore, the Venetians were certainly not as interested in the 
hinterland, and especially not in the Epirus’ inaccessible mountains, as they were 
in the major ports, like Dyrrachion (Durrés), and the Ionian Islands and Corfu. As a 
result, the Byzantine state of Epirus was established in the territory between Durrés 
in Albania and Arta, including western Greece as far south as Nafpaktos (Fig. 1). 

The information about the first three decades of the history of Epirus as an 
independent state of the temporarily dissolved Byzantine Empire is unfortunately 
scarce, as no historian whose work survives lived in the area. The most important 
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historical information about Epirus comes from writers of the Empire of Nicaea, 
but they are often incomplete and biased.? Also important, although sporadic, is the 
information provided by the official documents of the first two rulers, Michael I 
and Theodore; the court acts; and the surviving collections of letters from distin- 
guished writers and church leaders of that time. For example, the correspondence 
of the metropolitan of Nafpaktos, John Apokaukos, sheds light on the historical 
events of the time of Michael I (1204-1215) and his successor, Theodore Angelos 
Doukas (1215—1230)." Furthermore, various writings of Demetrios Chomatenos, 
archbishop of Ohrid, inform us about the internal situation in Epirus, as well as 
about the relations between this state and Nicaea.? Finally, the correspondence of 
George Bardanes, archbishop of Corfu, is an important source for the history of 
that island. Scholars have also used The Life of Saint Theodora, written by the 
monk Job Melias Iasites, as a historical source, but it is quite unreliable, and much 
information concerning the political and social history is erroneous.’ 

Michael I Komnenos Doukas (r. 1204-1215) was the first Epirote ruler.'? 
Michael, and his two brothers, Theodore and Manuel Doukas, were the sons of 
sebastokrator John, the son of Constantine Angelos and Theodora Komnene, the 
daughter of Alexios I Komnenos and Irene Doukaine. Sebastokrator John was 
the uncle of the emperors Isaac II and Alexios III Angelos. As can be observed, 
although Michael was related to the Angelos dynasty in Constantinople, he used 
the family names of Komnenos and Doukas, which he had inherited from his 
maternal grandmother. 

Michael I Komnenos was first mentioned when Emperor Isaac II (1185— 
1195), who was his cousin, handed him over as a hostage to Frederic Barba- 
rossa. Towards the end of Isaac's reign, Michael performed the function of 
duke and anagrapheus" of the double theme of Mylasa/Milas and Melanou- 
dion (April 1195).? After Isaac's death, Michael held these positions during the 
time of Alexios III (1195-1203). However, Michael revolted against Alexius 
but was defeated, so he sought refuge in the Iconian Sultanate.'* According to 
Villehardouin's Chronicle, in 1204, Michael entered the service of Boniface I, 
Marquis of Montferrat, in Constantinople, and went to Thessaloniki with him in 
the summer of the same year.? Michael, however, soon revolted against Boni- 
face and approached the governor of Arta, probably Senacherim, whom Emperor 
Alexios III appointed governor of Nicopolis and Aetolia in 1204 and who had 
already organised resistance against the Latins. After Senacherim was murdered, 
Michael married his daughter, inherited the territories ruled by her father, and 
became the independent ruler of the area between Arta and Durrés,'® the main 
port of the Epirus state." 

Michael I Doukas (r. 1204—1215) as the first Epirote ruler and a pious defender 
of the Byzantine Empire and Orthodoxy, did not immediately engage in warfare 
against the crusaders, but rather forged alliances with them, as the state of Epirus 
was surrounded by crusading states. Some Ionian islands were ruled by Mayo 
Orsini. Durrés and Corfu were occupied by the Venetians. Thessaly was divided 
between the crusading barons who recognised first Boniface I, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat (1205), and later Henry of Flanders (1209), while William of Champlitte 
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and Geoffrey I of Villehardouin, with the support of Boniface of Montferrat, 
established the principality of Achaea in the Peloponnese." 

When John X Kamateros, patriarch of Constantinople (1198—1206), refused to 
recognise Michael as a legitimate successor to the Byzantine throne, he turned to 
Pope Innocent III (1160/1161—1216) for recognition. In addition, he also became 
a subject of the Latin Empire by giving his daughter as wife to Henry of Flan- 
ders's brother Eustace in 1209 and offering one-third of his territory as a dowry. 
Therefore, the state of Epirus, which had already received a de facto recognition 
from the pope, gained de jure recognition from the Latin emperor of Constantino- 
ple. One of the reasons he did this was the death of Boniface I, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat king of Thessaloniki to whom Michael became a vassal as early as 1204. As 
the Kingdom of Thessaloniki became too weak to help anyone, Michael tried to 
gain an ally in Henry of Flanders.” 

Michael I Doukas was also a ‘vassal’ of the Venetians with an obligation to 
fight against their enemies and pay a certain amount of money as an annual fee. 
Every year, he also offered one gilded altar cloth for the church of San Marco and 
one to the doge. From this treaty of vassalage that Michael signed with Venice in 
1210, we can see that he was the ruler of the following territories: the duchy of 
Nikopolis, Ioannina, Vagenitia, Dryinopolis, Glavinitza, and Grandis(?), the latter 
of which cannot be identified with any of the known toponyms.”! 

Michael's alliances with the Latins did not last long. From 1210, all agreements 
that he had forged with the pope, Emperor Henry of Flanders, and the Venetians 
were nothing more than diplomatic overtures preceding a declaration of war on 
all of them. In the encyclical of Henry of Flanders from 13 January 1212, Michael 
Doukas is called ‘the most terrible traitor’ (traditor potentissimus).? Michael 
began to conquer new territories and expand the borders of Epirus. He achieved 
the most significant successes in the north, where in 1213 and 1214, he captured 
first Durrés and then Corfu. At the end of 1214, Michael managed to conquer the 
Serbian Shkodér, as well as most of Thessaly.? 

We draw data on the borders of the Epirote state and their expansion during the 
reign of Michael Doukas from several sources. According to Niketas Choniates, 
Michael Doukas conquered Aetolia, Nicopolis, and Durrés™ and, according to 
the Akropolites, Arta, Nafpaktos, and Ioannina.” Overall, at the time of Michael 
I's death, the newly established state extended from Durrés to Nafpaktos, includ- 
ing the islands of Corfu and Lefkada, as well as Larissa and some other parts of 
Thessaly.?* 

After Michael's death, Theodore Komnenos Doukas (1215-1230) continued 
the same policy, which resulted in a very successful expansion in Macedonia and 
Thessaly.?' The state of Epirus reached its peak through the conquest of Thessa- 
loniki in 1224, threatening the very existence of the Latin Empire (Fig. 2). Theo- 
dore took Thessaloniki from the Latins in 1224 and was crowned the emperor of 
Thessaloniki, thus briefly setting himself up as a rival to the emperor of Nicaea. 
The capture of Theodore by the Bulgarians quickly diminished the aspirations 
of Theodore to the imperial throne of Constantinople. In April 1230, the Bulgar- 
jan king, John Asen, defeated Theodore's army at Klokotnitsa and took Theodore 
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and his officers as prisoners. Theodore was blinded and kept in a Bulgarian prison 
for seven years. In the next few months, John Asen conquered Xanthi, Serres, 
Pelagonia, Ohrid, Prilep, and Devol.2š 

After the battle at Klokotnitsa, there were a few other attempts from other 
members of the Komnenos Doukas family, including Theodore Doukas after his 
return from Bulgarian slavery around 1237, to keep the Kingdom of Thessaloniki. 
The kingdom was, however, already very weakened, and it could not have sur- 
vived independently or as part of Epirus. Theodore's son John was forced by 
John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) to substitute the title of emperor for that of a des- 
pot. In 1246, Thessaloniki was annexed by Nicaea. All these events did not end 
the existence of Epirus or reduce the ambitions of the Komnenos Doukas family. 
Michael II Komnenos Doukas (1230-1266/1268), after 1252, recovered many 
territories in western Macedonia with the major victory in Prilep, an important 
city and castle that controlled the entire Pelagonia. Keeping imperial pretensions 
alive as the last serious rival to Nicaea, he failed to capture more territories and 
was forced to sign a peace treaty with the Nicaean emperor John Vatatzes, sealed 
with the marriage between his granddaughter Maria to Michael's son Nikephoros. 
Despite the fact that both the father and the son were honoured with the title of 
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despot, Michael forged alliances with western leaders, Manfred of Hohenstaufen 
and William II Villehardouin through his daughters marriages. He wanted to pro- 
tect Epirus’ independence against threats that could come from the West, and, at 
the same time, he did not like his subjugation to Nicaea.” 

After the Battle of Pelagonia (1259), many territories of Epirus were temporar- 
ily conquered by Nicaea. Michael II Komnenos Doukas and his wife Theodora 
were in exile in Cephalonia on the court of Michael's uncle, Mario Orsini.” This 
catastrophic defeat of the Epirotes lasted for a very short period. Already in 1260, 
Michael with help from his son, John Doukas, regained most of the lost territo- 
ries in Epirus, returned to Arta, and continued his war against Nicaea. Even in 
1261, when Michael Palaiologos marched into Constantinople and became a new 
Byzantine emperor, Epirotes did not abandon their ambition. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts against Nicaea, Michael II Komnenos Doukas was forced to 
negotiate with Michael Palaiolologos. Michael II agreed to marry his son, the des- 
pot Nikephoros;?' with Anna Kantakouzene, a niece of Michael VIII Palaiologos, 
and to cede the town of Ioannina to Nicaea. After Michael II's death, his territories 
were split between his sons: Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas succeeded his father 
in Epirus, and John I Doukas stayed in Thessaly. 

Due to Nikephoros's marriage with Anna from the Palaiologan court and thanks 
to his title ‘despot’, which he received from her family, the rivalry between Epi- 
rus and Nicaea was temporarily paused. As Nikephoros did not like to serve the 
interests of his wife Anna's family, he forged an alliance with the western rulers. 
He gave his daughter Thamar to Charles II's son, Philip I of Taranto, with the right 
to inherit the state of Epirus after his death. During this time, Nikephoros did not 
consider this arrangement's future consequences for Epirus. When he died, his 
widow Anna rejected all agreements and became the regent of her juvenile son, 
Thomas I Komnenos Doukas, managing to resist all Latin attacks. Epirus contin- 
ued to be ruled by Thomas I until 1318 when he was murdered by Count Nicholas 
Orsini who then overtook Epirus. With Thomas's death, the rule of the Komnenos 
Doukas family in Epirus ceased for good. 

These historical events, summarised briefly here, will be independently ana- 
lysed in the following book chapters, where detailed references will also be 
provided. 


Question of Terminology: Despotate 
or Principality of Epirus? 


The medieval independent region of Epirus has long been called the ‘Despotate 
of Epirus’, although it has been shown that, strictly speaking, the use of the word 
‘despotate’ is not correct.?? In fact, the term is of western origin and was attributed 
to a small independent territory where there was no central authority. For this rea- 
son, the term is found in the sources closely related to the West, such as Chronicle 
of Morea. When referring to medieval Epirus, Byzantine sources use terminology 
related to its geographical location: tà kata tùy Aóotv káotpa kai yOpat (^west- 
ern castles and lands’) or óvtwà Béara (‘western themes")? In the inscription 
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from the tomb in Vlacherna of Arta, Nikephoros is mentioned as óëuolokp&rtop, 
which could be interpreted as ‘ruler of the west’. In another inscription, preserved 
in the church of Panagia Vellas in Voulgareli, Nikephoros and his wife Anna are 
mentioned as oxnatpoKpatodvtss t&v óvtiKQv opoupíov (rulers of the western 
fortresses).** Pachymeres mentioned Michael II and Nikephoros as the despots in 
the west, and Nikephoros's wife Anna as ‘the basilissa in the west’.*° 

From the fourth century onwards, the emperor was called a despot in official 
documents. Later, this adjective also appears on coins, as well as on the inscrip- 
tions of various buildings. The title of the despot, which was formed during the 
twelfth century, in its new sense was used for the highest title after the imperial 
and was given to members of the royal family, including the grooms. In some 
cases, the word ‘despot’ also referred to rulers of certain neighbouring coun- 
tries; moreover, this title is also used as a prefix for the supreme ecclesiastical 
hierarchy—that is, patriarchs and bishops.’ 

The term ‘despotaton’ (62o101ütov) in the Greek language did not mean the 
territory ruled by the despot but only the dignity of the despot. It has been proven 
that Epirus’ founder, Michael I Angelos Komnenos Doukas, was simply a local 
ruler who did not have the title of despot. Michael's signatures on official docu- 
ments and letters also confirm that he never used the title of despot. He usually 
signed himself as Kouvnvoç xop Man." The only title that Michael probably 
possessed was the ‘dux’, which he had received from the doge of Venice when he 
signed the vassal treaty in 1210. According to this document, the ruling territories 
by Michael were named the ‘ducat’ (ducatus), so he probably was a ‘dux’ and at 
that time was also the Venetian governor of Durrës, Marino Valareso.?* 

Michael's brother and successor, Theodore, did not have any title until he occu- 
pied Thessaloniki and became an emperor. In his official signatures, he used his 
name Theodore Komnenos, adding also the family name Doukas, which he inher- 
ited from his maternal grandmother as mentioned previously. Later, his succes- 
sors also imitated him and were often mentioned in the sources as Komnenoi and 
Doukas but never as Angels. Therefore, the first two rulers of Epirus did not hold 
the title of despot since the right to grant it belonged to the Byzantine or Latin 
emperor. As we have seen, Epirotes did not have good relations with either Theo- 
dore Laskaris or later with the Latins. Michael I Doukas and his successor Theo- 
dore stressed their blood ties to the Komnenian family and, accordingly, claimed 
that they were legal successors of the imperial throne. They were not expecting to 
receive any titles from the emperor, but they attempted to maintain the Byzantine 
identity with the ultimate goal of recapturing the imperial capital, Constantinople, 
and restoring the former Byzantine Empire. 

The title of despot was bestowed upon Michael II and his son Nikephoros 
when the latter married the emperor's daughter Maria in 1256. This act was cal- 
culated to define their state of subservience to the emperor's authority. The term 
*despotate', however, has been used for Epirus only starting with the sources 
from the late fourteenth century. For all the aforementioned reasons, in this book, 
the use of the term 'despotate' for the newly established Byzantine statelet will 
be avoided. 
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The Scholarship on Byzantine Epirus: Texts, History, and Art 


Epirus has attracted scholarly attention since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. P. Aravantinos was the first to write a history of Epirus in 1856,? followed 
30 years later, in 1895, by another history written by I. Romanos.^ However, the 
more significant contribution for understanding the western part of the Byzantine 
world started with the publication of various collections of writings consisting of 
letters and documents of church prelates from Epirus. V.G. Vasiljevsky, A. Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus, S. Pétridés, and N.A. Bees were responsible for publishing 
the correspondence of John Apokaukos with various eminent contemporary per- 
sonalities, including Demetrios Chomatenos, George Bardanes, the metropolitan 
of Athens Michael Choniates, Theodore Doukas and his wife Maria, and other 
high-ranking officials from the court and the clergy. The writings of Demetrios 
Chomatenos, which include documents, synodal acts, judicial decisions, and let- 
ters, also have an enormous importance. Although the first of them were published 
by Cardinal Pitra in 1891," over the last decades, Prinzing has made the greatest 
contribution to the study of Demetrios Chomatenos. From the end of the nine- 
teenth century, A. Moustoxidis was the first to recognise the importance of George 
Bardanes, metropolitan of Corfu, and he edited some of his letters.” 

However, all these first publications of the primary sources were not incor- 
porated in any of the studies of the history of Epirus. Since the first monograph 
from the nineteenth century, there have been some sporadic studies on the his- 
tory of Epirus by English historians, until Donald M. Nicol wrote his first mono- 
graph in 1957, providing the first analytic history of Epirus between 1204 and 
1261. In addition to a number of shorter key studies on the same topic, in 1984, 
Nicol published his second monograph on the history of Epirus, covering the 
period between 1267 and 1479. Subsequently, much has been written on the 
topic by prominent scholars such as A.S. Zafraka, G. Prinzing, V. Katsaros, and 
D. DZelebdzi¢ about the origin and development of the state of Epirus, including 
its ideological, political, and social history. 

The art and material culture in Epirus and Aitoloakarnania also began to be 
studied in the late nineteenth century by the Greek Archaeological Service. Spy- 
ros Lambros visited the Vlacherna monastery and the church of Panagia Vellas 
in 1886 and later published the first photos, architectural plans, and first obser- 
vations. G. Lambakis also conducted some research on Epirote monuments in 
1889.** The first systematic study ofthe Byzantine monuments in medieval Epirus 
was started by A. Orlandos, who at the same time restored many of the monu- 
ments. His work was continued by P. Vokotopoulos, who, performing the duties of 
a curator in the area, had published almost all the churches in the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Bulletin. Particularly valuable are his studies in which he deals in detail 
with the art of Epirus and the artistic production during the thirteenth century. 
Vokotopoulos's monograph The Monastery of Saint Demetrios at Phanari, pub- 
lished in 2012, has substantially contributed to the study of Epirote architecture. 

Equally important are the studies of other scholars published in the last 
two decades. Among them, a special place occupies various studies by M. 
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Acheimastou-Potamianou and especially her monograph on the Vlacherna mon- 
astery published in 2009.%° V. Papadopoulou has been very energetically working 
on the preservation of a large number of monuments and carried out extensive 
research on sites in Epirus, followed by numerous publications. The most impor- 
tant among them are her three books: Byzantine Arta, Icons in Arta, and Blacherna 
Monastery." The relatively recent research by G. Velenis dedicated to epigraphy 
and architecture of the Blacherna monastery in Arta has enriched fundamentally 
our knowledge not only about this church but also the Epirote art in general. 
The book Byzantine Painting in Arta written by D. Giannoulis is also a valuable 
source, as he was the first to publish some unknown parts of the frescoes from 
this city.” 


Art, Power, and Patronage in the Principality 
of Epirus, 1204-1318 


This book explores a corpus of Epirote architecture, frescoes, sculpture, and 
inscriptions dated from the early thirteenth to the early fourteenth centuries within 
a comparative and interdisciplinary framework, focusing on the nexus of art, 
patronage, and political ideology. The geographical area selected for investiga- 
tion includes the territories stretching from Durrés in Albania to Arta in western 
Greece and to the south as far as Nafpaktos in Aitoloakarnania (Fig. 1). One ofthe 
book's main themes is the visual articulation of ideological responses to the Latin 
occupation of Constantinople and the experience of exile in Epirus. The Epirote 
rulers from the Komnenos Doukas family portrayed themselves as the legitimate 
heirs of the Byzantine imperial throne and, with the support of the high clergy and 
the aristocracy within their domain, carefully maintained their Byzantine identity 
under the conditions of exile. 

Through a diverse set of evidence, ranging from inscriptions, church dedica- 
tions, and monumental pictorial programmes, to icons, coins, and seals, this book 
offers an in-depth analysis of the political spiritus movens behind the artistic 
patronage of the Komnenos Doukas family and the high clergy of Epirus and 
Epirote aristocracy. In addition to these, an array of textual sources that shed fur- 
ther light on the artistic culture are included here, as well. For example, the afore- 
mentioned letters of eminent Epirote clergymen John Apokaukos and George 
Bardanes; a series of legal acts issued by Demetrios Chomatenos, archbishop 
of Ohrid; the histories of George Akropolites and George Pachymeres; a Greek 
chronicle known as Xpovixov zo l'oAaceiótoo, The Chronicle of Morea; and the 
hagiographic texts composed in honour of St Theodora, the wife of Michael II 
Komnenos Doukas (1230—1266/1268), Serbian ruler Stefan Nemanja, and others. 

In Chapter 1, I argue that, along with the universal motives of piety, contrition, 
thankfulness, and salvation, which preoccupied royal patrons across the Byzan- 
tine world, the patronage of the Epirote rulers was to a large extent informed by a 
nostalgia for the lost ‘Queen of Cities’, i.e., Constantinople. Chapter 2 investigates 
how the Epirote rulers consciously sought to model their capital Arta after the 
1mage of Constantinople. In this way, they preserved the memory of the imperial 
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capital, while the carefully maintained link with Constantinople served as an 
ideological basis in their attempts to restore the former empire. Epirote church 
prelates praised the rulers in their writings and public oratory. For instance, they 
associated the second Epirote ruler Theodore with the prophet David, frequently 
invoking select biblical verses to draw parallels between Constantinople and 
Sion. Such eulogies encapsulated a political vision, according to which Theodore 
was expected to lead the chosen people to Jerusalem, i.e., Constantinople, which 
the new Babylonians—that is, the crusaders—had destroyed. Similar ideas were 
reflected and propagated in contemporary church programmes and epigraphy, all 
of which are analysed in this chapter. All the aforementioned examples particu- 
larly held currency during the time when the state of Epirus reached its peak 
after Theodore's conquest of Thessaloniki in 1224. By crowning himself as the 
emperor of Thessaloniki, Theodore briefly challenged the emperor of Nicaea. 

Chapter 3 addresses the impact that new political changes and alliances after 
the demise of the Empire of Thessaloniki in 1230, including the ambitions of the 
new Epirote ruler Michael II Komnenos Doukas to rival the emperor of Nicaea, 
had on Epirote art. 

Chapter 4 explores history and art during the period between 1267—1296/1298. 
The idea of recapturing Constantinople was not at the top of Nikephoros' agenda, 
the Epirote ruler who succeeded Michael II Komenos Doukas. Nikephoros was 
mostly concerned with the maintenance of Epirus’ territory and its independence, 
and hence his relations with the restored Byzantine court in Constantinople were 
amiable. On the other hand, Nikephoros reinforced an alliance with the Latins— 
namely, with Charles of Anjou. The Epirote interactions with Italy, which also 
encompassed a frequent movement of merchants, pilgrims, and goods, including 
art objects, especially icons and manuscripts, had some impact on Epirote art. 
This western influence is especially evident during the last decade of the thir- 
teenth century, as witnessed by the key monuments sponsored by despot Nike- 
phoros. It is quite probable that the despot attempted to visually express the union 
of the two cultures and his commitment to his Latin allies through the works of 
art he commissioned. 

The last chapter is focused on the question of legitimacy of the last Komnenos 
Doukas rulers through the lens of artistic production. After the death of Nike- 
phoros in 1296, his widow Anna sought to reinforce the legitimacy of her regime 
through artistic means, as witnessed by pictorial and sculptural decorations pro- 
duced at her behest. The chapter further analyses the aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
patronage which further attempted to consolidate Anna's regime and legitimise 
Thomas' succession to the Epirote throne. 

A large part of this book is dedicated to the analyses and interpretations of the 
church buildings and the corpus of Byzantine monumental paintings in Epirus. 
I include iconographic and stylistic analyses only when absolutely necessary to 
better understand the Epirote art. 

Accompanying the main text of the book is a detailed catalogue of Epirote 
monuments and their iconographic programmes mentioned in the text. The cata- 
logue includes architectural plans and perspectival views showing the interior 
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arrangement of iconographic units within each church. The catalogue provides 
not only the first systematic presentation of a number of previously under-pub- 
lished monuments but also revises the dating of several published ensembles. 


Many of the preserved dedicatory inscriptions, either found in situ or housed 


in museum collections and relevant written sources: letters, acts, documents, and 
similar are here translated into English for the first time. 
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1 Artistic Production and 
Patronage in Epirus During the 
Thirteenth and the Beginning 
of the Fourteenth Centuries 


1.1. Art Production in Epirus at the Beginning 
of the Thirteenth Century 


Cultural and economic conditions in the newly established state were favourable 
for the unhindered development of art.! The available literary sources, art objects, 
inscriptions in metrical epigrams preserved on edifices, and the decoration of 
churches with elaborate theological iconographic programmes all testify to the 
high education and aesthetic standards of the people who commissioned them. 
This is not surprising, as Arta, the capital city of Epirus, was a centre that gathered 
intellectuals and many high-ranking officials of Byzantium. After 1204, many 
refugees, including monks and nuns, arrived from Constantinople and other parts 
of the Byzantine Empire that were under the threat of Latins? 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, there were textiles, silk, and embroi- 
dery workshops in Nafpaktos (old Lepanto) and Arta. According to the treaty 
concluded between the republic of Venice and Michael I Komnenos Doukas on 
20 June 1210, Michael was obliged to send annually *one venerable piece of cloth 
woven from gold to decorate the altar of San Marco'? During the Great Lent 
in 1219, John Apokaukos sent two fabrics coloured red and yellow to Theodore 
Doukas.* In addition, there is a piece of evidence from August 1228 regarding 
an artistic embroidering workshop at the court of Constantine Doukas.” Unfor- 
tunately, no piece of art that could be attributed to these workshops has been 
preserved. 

The medieval state of Epirus was established on the territory of the former 
theme of Nikopolis, which was a prosperous place where the arts were free to 
develop. Fortifications, harbour facilities, monasteries, churches, and water sup- 
ply facilities, as well as many other industrial and secular buildings were already 
in existence there.* Nikopolis was already famous for its many early Byzantine 
basilicas, with important sculpture and mosaic decorations.? Many churches and 
monasteries were built on the sites of those earlier basilicas during the middle 
Byzantine period.'? According to Veikou, there were 120 churches and monaster- 
ies in Nikopolis.!! In the thirteenth century, a significant number of these mid- 
dle Byzantine churches were renovated and decorated. For example, in Arta: 
Ag. Theodora and Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, Plissioi: Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, 
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Vlacherna monastery, in Rivio: Ag. Stefanos, in Varassova: Ag. Nikolaos Kre- 
mastos, and others. In addition, the activity related to the renovation of old and 
the construction of new churches led to the formation of a distinct “local Epirote 
architectural school'.? 


1.2. Artistic Patronage in Epirus 


The term ‘patron’ is denoted in two different ways. According to the first, patron is 
someone who came up with the idea of a work, paid for its creation, or essentially 
influenced its design. At the time, patronage was considered an important activity. 
It has commonly been regarded as a crucial feature in the creation of art during 
the Middle Ages. During the entire history of the Byzantine Empire, patrons sig- 
nificantly contributed to art, architecture, literature, and communal wellbeing." 

Another understanding of patronage is a form of personal or collective devo- 
tion to saints as heavenly patrons who were also ‘protectors’ (tpootdty¢). Patrons 
who sponsored artworks or churches also had their own celestial patrons (protec- 
tors), who could be angels, saints, Jesus Christ, or the Virgin Mary. Devotion to a 
certain saint was often passed down family lines as, for example to St Demetrios 
or to Archangel Michael, who was portrayed on icons or objects of art and had 
churches dedicated to them. For example, Archangel Michael and St Demetrios 
were the celestial patrons of the imperial house of the Palaiologoi." 

For decades Byzantine scholars have been attempting to recognise the patrons 
of many churches and various works of art and to assess the role of patronage 
in Byzantine art." Although the names of donors were included in some donor 
inscriptions, in the vast majority of cases, the question of patrons’ connection 
with certain objects of art or monument/church remains open. There were many 
motives behind the patronage: the desire for saintly intercession, thanksgiving for 
victories in battles or for a cure, penance for sins, etc. 

The patron’s involvement in artistic sponsorship in Byzantium is difficult to 
understand. The sources are silent about the relationship between patrons and 
artists and their mutual participation in the building, decoration, or writing pro- 
cess. Was it common for the patron to assign specific themes for an iconographic 
programme or to instruct the church painters? Was the patron involved in the 
choice of the text in the dedicatory inscription? Did patrons visit their foundations 
during the construction and decoration process? In general, it is almost impos- 
sible to ascertain a patron’s engagement in the process of patronage; it seems 
certain, however, that patrons were not always the source of ideas. The themes 
reflected in works of art could have been imposed by political, monastic, or other 
social authority or reflect the current historical and cultural milieu. According to 
Anthony Cutler, personal choice should be considered as a less decisive factor in 
Byzantine art than cultural and social customs and that, consequently, one should 
avoid using the term ‘patron’, in the sense of the primary designer and instigator 
of a work of art as obsolete.!$ 

The acts of patronage in Epirus—namely, the renovation of older shrines and 
the foundation of new ones, including their decoration— followed the traditional 
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Byzantine patronage arrangements." In addition to the donors’ desire to ensure 
their eternal salvation and to display their power or social standing, Epirotes 
also wanted to maintain the Byzantine identity of the newly established state and 
preserve the memory of the lost ‘Queen of Cities’, Constantinople. Using their 
patronage activities, they wished to assert themselves as legitimate heirs to the 
Byzantine Empire following its fragmentation in 1204. Epirote monuments dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries range from princely foundations spon- 
sored by members of the ruling Komnenos Doukas family, local aristocracy, and 
bishops, to unassuming cave churches and village shrines built by clergymen, 
monks, and local communities. 


1.3. Artistic Patronage of the Epirote Ruling 
Komnenos Doukas Family 


The artistic production in Epirus under its first two rulers, Michael I (r. 1204-1215) 
and Theodore (r. 1215—1230), is still poorly understood. The circumstances of the 
foundation or renovation of churches, however, are to an extent clarified by literary 
sources and inscriptions dating from this period. For example, Metropolitan John 
Apokaukos (1200-1230) informs us that Michael I and Theodore Komnenos Doukas 
founded an unidentified monastery at Chimara.'* A monk named Nikon, who was a 
legate of the patriarchal monasteries in Bagenetia (Bayevétia),” lived in that same 
monastery in 1215.*° Sadly, archaeological data about this church are absent. 

The extant epigraphic record also demonstrates the construction activity of the 
Komnenos Doukas family during the first three decades of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and its involvement in the decoration of several prominent Epirote churches 
and castles.*! A three-aisled, timber-roofed basilica with a single apse known as 
Episkopi at Mastron, in Aitoloakarnania, is one such example (Fig. XIV-1).? Dur- 
ing the existence of the state of Epirus, Episkopi at Mastron was the seat of the 
bishops of Achelos.? A fragmentarily preserved inscription in the conch of this 
church's sanctuary apse mentions Theodore Doukas and his brother Constantine:** 


o aza asahan naha ahus baa àós])pouç 
otxsp]n0ópouç 
PEE E |v mpc 0pó 
vov Baousiac ...deomo[tvys Av]vac ofAsvosBslotatns ug 
5 yoAns Koruvnvñc [.......]óson[ó]tn Osod[@]p[@ kai K]ovotavtiva 
&[k umtpó]rmtoç xzúvroç [yé]vet BaoU.&o[v] 
Kopvnvov Aré[Etov] [tov] 900A0v cóv n&vtoc: svedéotat[oc] yap 
*p[ao1].eíac [&o ]xé[1nc] 


The [. . .] brothers [. . .] wearing crowns [. . .] towards the throne of the king- 
dom [. . .] of the mistress Anna the most reverent, the great Komnena [. . .] the 
despot Theodore and Constantine from motherhood all with royal descent Kom- 
nenos Alexios your servant in all ways; for the most beautiful of «the ultimate 
kingdom» (?) 
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Next to the inscription is the representation of a kneeling cleric who prays to 
the Virgin Mary (Fig. XIV-2). The fresco should probably be dated to the same 
period as the inscription, namely to the second decade of the thirteenth century.” 
Unfortunately, the identity of the praying figure cannot be established due to the 
absence of a name and the overall damage to the painting. 

The name of Theodore Doukas's brother, despot Constantine, turns up in an 
inscription on the fragments of a sarcophagus from the middle Byzantine monas- 
tery of Varnakova. 


"Hyayev hdc de 0avárov vóp[og 


The [natural] law of death brought us here, [. . .] sebastokrator, Anna and Con- 
stantine [. . .] and the last despot Constantine [. . .]. Before the trial save me from 
the condemnation [. . .]. 

Second fragment: 


[Tò màńpopa fj]voosv Huds Tod ypóvou 
KOMVIVOSOUK[OG ........................ 
EN cv [zepukA stet tápos: 


E TA à|vouvsiv tv eddokiav 


óxavne[p] z[...|B[............................. 
IAE TE UE Javav ov K(ai) vóov 


TOV OVUMAO[K@V] yàp [................... ]. 


[The fullness] of time joined us Komnenodoukas [. . .] encloses in tombs. Alex- 
los [. . .] to praise the good will, whenever [. . .] not even of the struggle of the 
(evil) minds. For [. . .]. 


The katholikon in Varnakova was built in 1077 by the monk Arsenius during 
the patriarchy of Kosmas (1075—1081), but the fresco decoration in the nave and 
sanctuary was carried out during the reign of Alexios Komnenos and the patri- 
archy of Nicholas III Gramatikos (1084-1111). A second church was built by 
the monk John in 1148 during the reign of Manuel Komnenos and the patriarch 
Nicholas III Moutzalon (1147-1151).76 When Theodore was proclaimed emperor 
in Thessaloniki in 1225, he appointed Constantine as the governor of Aitoloakar- 
nania? Constantine is believed to have erected the outer narthex and commis- 
sioned the fresco decoration of the Varnakova monastery in 1229/1230.?* Despot 
Constantine is also associated with the establishment of large secular buildings in 
Nafpaktos as well as of the monastery of John the Baptist in Arta.? 
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Another inscription, now lost, attesting to the patronage of Theodore Doukas, 
was once displayed on a castle tower in Dyrrachion (Durrés) in Albania. The 
inscription was set up after Theodore’s victory over the Latin emperor Peter II of 
Courtenay in 1217:°° 


Ma06óv, Oeata, tic ó 115a Ek Páðpov 

TOV TUPYOV, óvnep ko0opüc, KTioLA Cévov, 
OavpaCe tovtov TH åpiotoßoviiav. 

Tlaic obtos àvópóg gÚruyobc, To(ávvov) 

5  osBaotoKpatotvtos, &vOovc noppúpac, 
Osddmpoc péytotog &v oTpatNyiatc, 
Ao0kac Kouvnvóc, svobevijc, Bpiapoyetp, 
`Ex9p(o)iç ànpoopéomtoc, AKEpLAS TOVOIG, 
Étovc THEXOVTOS é&à01 èv yov, 

10 oiv toic &katóv Extad[1]K[ OT] EyKdKAOIG, 
TPINAT Seka[dt k]oi uovazAf| Toast 
TPloKALOEKATIS tvdUKTI@VOS Öpóuov 
Afj&v MEpovtos Ev Os navtepyaty. 


Learning, beholder, who erected the tower from its foundations, [the tower] which 
you see, wonderful building, admire the wisest counsel [behind] it. This child of a 
happy man John, the sebastokrator, the flower of the [imperial] purple, Theodore 
supreme in military command, Doukas Komnenos, firm, strong-handed. Uncon- 
querable by enemies, resistant to pains, when the year ran through six times of thou- 
sands, with the sevenfold circles of hundreds, triple decades and a single triad, while 
the course of the thirteenth indiction came to an end in all-accomplishing God. 


Theodore Doukas and his wife also commissioned an embroidered red silk aer 
with the Virgin orans, today in the collection of the National History Museum in 
Sofia (Fig. 3)?! The couple’s involvement is recorded in a dedicatory inscription 
in eight dodecasyllable lines running along the cloth’s border: 


'O cápka Xaov ¿ë ameipavdpov xópng 
tpónoic APPAGTOIC, Ó @sgoÜ matpdc Aóye, 
fiv vOv OpOpsev avOparoic npokeuwiéviv 
sic £ot(aotv, Küv nào Map’ aciav, 

éta TO ó@pov EK OEodSHpov Td 
Kopvnpoóobka xoi Aovkaivns Mapíag 
Kopvyvogvots tfj koAfjc ovCvyiac. 
avtididov 68 yoyikr]v ootnpíav. 

O Logos of God the Father, you who assumed the flesh from the virgin Maiden 
in an ineffable manner, the flesh which we now see displayed for nourishment 
to mankind, even though nobody is worthy of it, receive this gift from Theodore 
Komnenos Doukas and his fair wife, Maria Doukaina, of the lineage of the Kom- 
nenoi, and in return give salvation to their souls.? 


The aer can be dated between 1215 and 1225/1226. It might have been donated 
to the cathedral of Hagia Sophia at Ohrid during the archiepiscopacy of John 
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Fig. 3 Embroidered aer with the Virgin and Child, c. 1215—1225/1226, National History 
Museum, Sofia 


(photo: National History Museum, Sofia) 


Kamateros, more precisely, on the occasion of his re-instalment in 1215. Another 
possibility is that it was donated to the new archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos 
(1216-1236), who was appointed by Theodore Doukas himself after Kamateros's 
death.? In any case, this embroidered aer (Fig. 3) must have been ordered before 
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Theodore’s coronation in Thessaloniki in 1227 because the inscription does not 
mention his imperial title, which he always used in his legal acts, coins, and 
inscriptions following the coronation.’ 

Epirus also benefitted from female imperial patronage. Theodore’s wife Maria 
was connected with the Vlacherna monastery near Arta, one of the most impor- 
tant Epirote shrines (Fig. V-1).? During Theodore’s reign, the monastery church 
was transformed from a timber-roofed basilica to a vaulted structure. A synodal 
decree issued by John Apokaukos regarding the conversion of the monastery 
from a male monastic house into a nunnery at the order of Theodore's wife, Maria 
Doukaina Petraliphaina, is the earliest reference of this church.” Judging by this 
source, the transformation took place around 1227. The need to accommodate a 
group of refugee nuns from Constantinople likely prompted the change of the 
monastic community, as convincingly argued elsewhere.?' The Vlacherna monas- 
tery was believed to be a royal mausoleum of the Komnenos Doukas family since 
the two sarcophagi preserved in it are usually considered the resting place of John 
and Demetrios, the sons of despot Michael II Doukas and Theodora (Fig. 4).?* 
G. Velenis and A. Rhoby have revised the previous reading of the inscriptions on 
the sarcophagi, which were actually incorrectly joined during restoration works. 
Instead of belonging to two different graves, as Anastasios Orlandos thought,” 
the inscribed fragments are excerpts from a single epigraph. It consists of a long 
text written in Byzantine dodecasyllable verse and indicates the members of the 
Petraliphas family and not of the family of the despots of Epirus, as has been 
repeatedly maintained in scholarship. The inscription will be analysed later in 
this chapter.“ 

We are uncertain whether Michael II Doukas (1231—1267/1268) was involved 
in the restoration of the Vlacherna monastery. However, the epigraphic and other 
textual sources discussed next show that he sponsored three other churches: Kato 
Panagia in Arta,” the church of the Metamorphosi near Galaxeidi,? and the Pantan- 
assa monastery near Philippiada.^ Furthermore, it is possible that Michael was asso- 
ciated with the construction of the old church of the Parigoritissa in Arta as well. 

A brick-made monogram with the name of Michael II Doukas is preserved on 
the exterior of the monastery church of Kato Panagia (Fig. IV-1), on the south 
facade between the two pilasters of the transverse barrel vault (Fig. 4).4° Above 
the monogram on the south gable of the transept, a two-row inscription has been 
preserved (Fig. 4): 


T Ex pBá6pov [o]v návayve icvop[s]v 6ópov (Fig.4)" 


From the foundations, O All-Pure One, we erected your house (i.e., church). 


Another metrical inscription, executed in porous stone, is preserved on the 
northwest pilaster of the transverse barrel vault: 


T ITóAac fjv Gvorgov ó 0(go)0 M(fi)tep 
tG petavoiac TOD potòc ooo THAN" 
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VI 


Fig. 4 Brick-made monogram with the name of Michael II Doukas and a two-row inscrip- 
tion on the north facade of the monastery church of Kato Panagia, Arta 


(photo: author) 


Open the doors of repentance to us, O Mother of God, you who are the gateway 
to the light. 


This reading of the abbreviation has generally been accepted and associated 
with the improper behaviour of Michael towards his spouse Theodora, after- 
wards declared a saint. In Life of Saint Theodora, composed by the monk Job 
Melias in the second half of the thirteenth century, the despot Michael is credited 
with founding two monasteries dedicated to the Virgin Mary: the Pantanassa in 
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Philippiada and Kato Panagia (1fj5 IIavovyíac) in Arta. The prevalent view that the 
foundation of the latter was an act of penitence for his poor behaviour towards 
Theodora cannot be confirmed by her Life.” Rather, the establishment of both of 
these monasteries, as well as of the one of Ag. Georgios, now the church of Ag. 
Theodora, is related to their founders’ piety. 

G. Velenis has recently proposed a new reading of the aforementioned cru- 
ciform monogram (Fig. 4).? He suggests that the third letter, read as II in the 
edition of the monogram, is actually the letter T and, accordingly, the inscription 
consists of the letters AMTP. The letters represent the four consonants of the name 
Demetrios. Furthermore, Velenis has detected a previously unnoticed letter X at 
the end of the monogram. He proposes the following reading of the monogram: 


A(y) WM) tp(10¢) X(opatnvóc).?! 


Hence, Velenis believes that the founder of the Kato Panagia monastery was 
Michael II Doukas together with Archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos who, pos- 
sibly, retired to this monastery after 1235. Due to the lack of additional evidence, 
this interpretation must remain a hypothesis. 

A post-Byzantine text, Chronicle of Galaxeidi (1703), which is based on ear- 
lier sources, claims that the patron of the church of the Metamorphosi Sotiros 
near Galaxeidi was Michael II Doukas. The Chronicle was found in 1864 in the 
ruins of the original church after the earthquake of 1862.? Nicholas Karoulis is 
the only architect whose name is known during the whole period of the medieval 
state of Epirus. The Chronicle states that he also most likely worked in the Latin- 
occupied Sterea, at Fragia. Küpper believes, however, in the western origin of 
Nicholas Karoulis.? The construction of the church was completed shortly after 
the incursion of Latin pirates in the Corinthian Gulf. The date of the incursion 
in 1246/1247 leads us to the middle of the thirteenth century, a chronology that 
aligns well with the architectural features of the church.?* 

After the death of her husband, Despot Michael II Doukas, Theodora spent 
the last years of her life as a nun in the monastery of Ag. Georgios, currently the 
church of Ag. Theodora. She is considered the second founder of the monastery. 
Theodora 1s also linked with the construction and decoration of the cave church 
of Ag. Andreas the Hermit near the village of Chalkiopouloi in Aitoloakarnania .*° 
St Andrew the Hermit from the village of Monodentro lived during the reigns of 
Despot Michael II Doukas and his successor Nikephoros (1268-1296). Shortly 
before the Ottoman conquest of the region, a synaxarion life of St Andrew was 
written. Despite the usual exaggerations, this text includes accurate historic infor- 
mation. The first part of the synaxarion, which is included in the akolouthia, tells 
us that the basilissa Theodora, by that time a nun, after she had been informed of 
her husband's death, took personal care of the building and the decoration of the 
church, which she dedicated to the memory of the hermit, inside his cave asket- 
erion (hermitage). 
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Two inscriptions are preserved in the cave of Ag. Andreas the Hermit. The first, 
which is more extensive, is written on the red frame that separates the Platytera 
from the hierarchs and is attributed to Michael Psellos (Fig. XIX): 


(Tov, Gópm, BéAtiotE,] Kai oáta tTpia 
éyovow énynow aKpiBeotatnv: 
GAANYoOpOdOL TOs K(E)KPILEVOUS Aóyovc: 
yovn èv ¿oti Tpocgvds €[KKANnoia], 

5 [Cou 9], 0£iog Kai [Dedyp]agos [Aóyoc], 
Any cov[sG]ópoos tiv voy]fis qoo: 
[tò yodv] catov [1épuks yotvikeg 000]. 


Woman, leaven, O my dear friend, and three bushels, have the most precise 
explanation: they allegorically disclose the hidden meanings. The woman is aptly 
the church, the leaven, on the other hand, [is] the divine and God-written word, 
[which] leavened the entire soul; the bushel, of course, are two choenices. 


The second, which is quite damaged, is situated below the right hand of the 
Virgin Mary. It is very important since it helps us to date this monument. It reads 
as follows: 


A[viotopr0]n 

'O [eios K(ai) návosn-] 

[z]o[ç tod &v óoíot]ç 

n(ax)póc [fi(Gv) Avopé-] 

ov vaóc. c y ^ a (= 1282/1283) 

[Etovc. A]uñv. ñ [tovc] 1a iv(Sucti@voc) ú [1662] pív." 
It was painted the divine and most sacred church 

of our holy father Andrew. In the year 1282/1283. 
[year. A]men. or [year] 11 indiction or [this] month. 


If we combine the content of this inscription with the information provided 
by the synaxarion—ħváykace ðè ñ quAóypiotog Dacuc, tva vaóv TH ayia 
oikoóopunjoootv—we can infer that the church was completed with Theodora's 
support in 1282/1283.°° 

The decline of the state of Epirus during the reign of Nikephoros (1267— 
1296/1298) is not reflected in the art of the same era. Nikephoros, together with 
his wife, Anna Palaiologina, built and decorated with mosaics the monastery of 
Parigoritissa between 1294 and 1296, as is confirmed by the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion on the west wall of the nave, sculptured on the relief marble arch above the 
western entrance (Fig. 21):° 


Kopvnvosov«ac ógozórnç Ni[kno]ópog 
Awa Bacta[oo]a Kouvynv[odovKatva; | 
KouvnvóBÀooroc ó[zonótnc O]@pdc péyas 
Kouvnv[óv K]Addoc a[yyeA@vbnov]. 
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Despot Komnenos Dukas Nikephoros, Anna, empress, Komnena Dukaina, the 
great despot Thomas, Komnenian offspring, branch of the famous Komnenoi, 
bearing the name of angel. 


The couple also sponsored the ambulatory in the Pantanassa monastery to the 
north of Philippiada (Fig. VIII).4 The Virgin in the bust, who is holding the Christ 
child in her arms, crowns Nikephoros and Anna in the donor portraits from this 
church. Fragmentary inscriptions with names Komnenos Doukas and Anna Kom- 
nenodoukaina Palaiologina accompany the depicted figures (Fig. 19a).° Two chil- 
dren, who are also portrayed in this image, are probably the couple's offspring 
Thomas and Thamar. 

Inscription 1: 


t Ev Xplotd 10 Os@ niotóc 
õsonótns Kouvnvòs Aobkag 
AyyeXóvopoc Niknoópos. 


Nikephoros, faithful in Christ God despot Komnenos Doukas, bearing the 
name of angel. 
Inscription 2: 


"Avva £v Xpiotó tæ Oeğ svoePeotaty 
Kopnvnvooovkévn 1 HoXatoAoyrnva. 


Anna Komnenodoukaina the Palaiologina, most pious in Christ God. 
Inscription 3: 


t'Haapfacuig tod 6200 Mijtqp Aóyoo 
GG £k veo@v OnepOsgv OdpavodpdpLo<c> 
Tr<)W0ouç> oTp<a>tHya<v ayyé>A@v àpynyéuwg 
KATELOW üvo TH or<éps> [ckooum]ué<v>m 
5  ac£yv«ovP?pytkoic ypopaotv iotopoupév«r 

K>06706 [...] e[...] sbAaB<eotd>t<o>v 
T<P>1OE<VKO>AQOV «te» ebopsotátov t0no «v». 
[...] ovvteta<y>uév<o> 
ids KpotagiCovot <evos>Pe<ic> népt 

10 | «aig SEOMOTIKAIs KEiaIc éorepuiévot 
TPOL® Tap[toTapEvot] ... 
<Kop>vnvodovKkopraot<oc> T ovCvyia 
obv <t>oic veDodot £000Aeo1áto«ig^ KAáotc. 
Augo KpatotvtEs S8OT6<TOL> KAI... 

15 ...] coi TÒ Kpatos. 
Ta<po> okénoic vacca ¿v Oia diy 
[...]¢ 
Nik««nogópo» vépo<voa> zavoO&vet obéver 
u[...] 
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20 sig THV pó<vnv e07yoto [...]. 
The queen of all (and) mother of God the Logos, 
as if from clouds traversing the heavens, 
the leader of the multitude of angelic generals, 
is coming down from above adorned with the crown 

5 depicted with artful colours, 

work [...] of the most pious (painter?) 
ofthe most gentle and well-pleasing images. 
... arranged 
the pious crowned with the despotic dignities 

10 graciously around the temples 
with trembling are standing next ... 
the couple, offspring of the Komnenoi and the Doukai, 
with the flourishing offshoots spun in each other (?). 
Both despots holding... 

15 ... to you the power. 
With your palm, o queen, protect at the divine judgment 


granting Nikephoros with an all-powerful strength 


20 You may pray at the only (?) ... 


A narthex seems to have been added to the Vlacherna monastery and decorated 
with frescoes during the reign of Nikephoros around the end of the thirteenth 
century. There is neither a dedicatory inscription nor any written evidence to con- 
firm the dating of the church with certainty. However, in the fresco decoration 
preserved on the west wall of the narthex, which depicts the ceremony related to 
the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria in Constantinople (Fig. 18a), three female fig- 
ures leading the procession and dressed more sumptuously than other participants 
are usually identified as Anna Palaiologina of Epirus, her sister Theodora Raou- 
laina, and their mother Irene-Eulogia.? The iconography of this fresco shows the 
triumphal, apologetic, and didactic spirit of this period, as suggested in earlier 
publications.” 

Along with the names of a high-ranking military commander, protostrator 
Michael Zorianos, and monk Kosmas Andritzopoulonymos, the name of the 
basilissa Anna—[Av]va Bactuo[o]a KavtaxovC(nvn) [IIoXoto]Aóyov te—is also 
found in an inscription from the church of Ag. Sophia at the cemetery of the vil- 
lage of Mokista in Aetolia. The inscription indicates their joint patronage.9 

Basilissa Anna is also believed to have sponsored the narthex of the church of 
Ag. Theodora in Arta (Fig. I-1) and its fresco decoration, while the erection of a 
castle known as Thomokastro (literally the castle of Thomas) in the village of Riza 
(Riniasa) on the coast to the north of Preveza is attributed to her son Thomas. 


1.4. Ecclesiastical Patronage 


The Orthodox Church had a very important function in Epirus. The Epirote cler- 
gymen were responsible for solving many issues connected to citizens and their 
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daily business, such as legal property disputes, divorces, murders, and testing the 
validity of documents, and, according to the Byzantine tradition, they also sup- 
ported secular rulers and their politics. 

As mentioned in the introduction, the key figures in the history of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Epirus were John Apokaukos, Demetrios Chomatenos, and George 
Bardanes. Among them, Apokaukos, metropolitan of Nafpaktos, had the role of 
both spiritual and political leader.” He proposed Demetrios Chomatenos to Theo- 
dore Doukas for the archbishop of Ohrid, whom he knew from the time when 
they were both clerics in Constantinople, and he also appointed George Bardanes 
as metropolitan of Corfu. Apokaukos could not independently conduct church 
policy, so he had to bring it into line with the requirements and needs of the 
Epirote ruler. He often wrote how Theodore Doukas was sent by God to be an 
ideal Epirote ruler and supported his coronation for emperor.% At a pan-Epirotic 
council in Arta in February 1227, which included the representatives of the mili- 
tary as well as the entire civilian population, Apokaukos supported the decision to 
crown Theodore as emperor.” 

When Apokaukos was promoted to the position of the metropolitan bishop of 
Nafpaktos, around the year 1200, he did not find his metropolis in good condition. 
For example, the clergy declined to less than ten people.” Hence, one of his first 
tasks was the education and renewal of the clergy, monasticism, and churches. 
John Apokaukos issued a synodal decree ordering the conversion of the Vlacherna 
monastery close to Arta from a male monastic house into a nunnery.” He found 
justification for his actions in the fact that before 1204, there were many nun- 
neries in Constantinople and that in Epirus, by contrast, there were almost none. 
The conditions of ordained women in Epirus were appalling, as they were con- 
fined to a life in wretched makeshift accommodations outside of church precincts. 
Apokaukos argued that this reflected the rural misconception that women were 
spiritually inferior to men. On the contrary, men and women were considered 
equal in spiritual matters in Constantinople before 1204, without discriminating 
against the women's ability to follow a spiritual calling.” 

Apokaukos's letters testify that in the first decade of the thirteenth century, he 
was involved in the restoration and decoration of the Virgin Panymnetos, which 
was the cathedral of the diocese of Nafpaktos. This church was painted with the 
use of gold (ypvo@ ti &kKAnoiav kavaotU vocac)? and the wall paintings were 
executed by the painter Epiphanios from Thebes.“ Apokaukos's letters clearly 
show that he was trying to find a painter and a sculptor for the church in order to 
repair its frescoes and sculptures in the period between 1218 and 1222.” Unfortu- 
nately, this church is not extant. 

Apokaukos' correspondence also informs us that he looked after the monas- 
tery of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos in Aitoloacarnania, north of the village of Kefal- 
ovryso. In the cave church of Ag. Nikolaos, a number of frescoes that could be 
dated to the thirteenth century have been preserved." According to the earliest 
inscription, the church is dated to 990." In the middle Byzantine period, it was a 
significant monastic centre and housed an important scriptorium. A codicographi- 
cal note by the scribe Nikon in Oxford Ms. Christ Church 33, f. 225v precisely 
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dated to 1172 attests to this.” Outside the cave, to the south of the entrance, at a 
distance of approximately 30 metres, the figure of Archangel Gabriel is depicted 
with the following inscription in the form of a prayer: 


+APXIZT 
PATHIE BO 

IOI TON AOY 
(A)ON SOY 
MIXAHA AM(HN)” 


O Archistrategos, help your servant Michael. Amen. 


Athanasios Paliouras linked this inscription with the first Epirote ruler Michael 
Angelos Komnenos Doukas (1205-1215). Moreover, in his opinion, the frescoes 
located outside the cave church, in the immediate proximity of the entrance, can 
be dated to the thirteenth century on the basis of stylistic elements, while those 
inside the cave can be dated to the twelfth.® It is uncertain if the name Michael 
written on the rock should necessarily be associated with the Epirote ruler Michael 
I. No other historical evidence can support any activity of the Komnenos Doukas 
family in the monastery of Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos. However, according to a sig- 
illion issued by John Apokaukos between 1227 and 1230, there was a close rela- 
tionship between the monastery and the high-ranking Epirote clergy.*! Along with 
providing some biographical information about several significant officials of the 
Epirote state, the sigillion also refers to the economic situation of Aitoloacarnia’s 
monasteries. In this way, we learn, for example, that after the death of Theodosios 
Zikchias (@goóóotoç Zixyiac), the abbot of the monastery of Ag. Nikolaos Kre- 
mastos, the monastic community was in a dire economic situation. The duke of the 
episkepsis Acheloou, Nicholas Gorianitis (ueyadvmépoyos 6006 Tic £ttokéyseog 
Aysdoov kõp NikóAaogc ó Topiavityns), an important official of the state of Epirus 
(lower administrative units were called episkepsis) and the Empire of Thessalon- 
iki, found it in poor economic conditions when he visited it for tax collection.” 
Although it is extremely hard to connect the inscription on the rock with Michael 
Doukas, it is clear that this monastery continued to be an important spiritual centre 
during the thirteenth century and that Apokaukos visited regularly. 

It has been proposed that Apokaukos could have been involved with the icono- 
graphic programme of the church of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris close to Arta (VI- 
2a-c). The text of inscriptions found on the scrolls held by the prophets in the 
dome constitutes a potent statement articulating a vision of the recapture of Con- 
stantinople. In these scrolls, it is possible to recognise Apokaukos’s texts, and 
comparisons between the Byzantine emperors and the Old Testament leaders of 
the Israelites are occasionally encountered in the writings of Epirote clergymen, 
including those of Apokaukos.® 

Demetrios Chomatenos also had a very important role in Epirus. He was pro- 
moted to the archiepiscopal throne in Ohrid in 1216 by Theodore Doukas Ange- 
los. He was a judge by profession but also the arbiter to and an adviser of the 
ruling family. Archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos provided some information 
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about several shrines erected in the state of Epirus during the thirteenth century 
but nothing about his own sponsorship.° Only one silver revetment for the icon of 
Christ dedicated by Demetrios Chomatenos has been preserved.* He apparently 
possessed this icon during his episcopate in Ohrid (1216/1217—1236), as a dedica- 
tory epigram on vertical sides of the silver frame testifies: 


Kóopoc, Koouñtoç TOD KOGLOD, og eikóvog 
ék Anuntpiov zoiuievápyou BovAyópov: 
ob 68 BpdBevoov TH Kor ` eikóva kóopov 
óvopuópoov aioyoc t&v TADGV pov kaÜópac. 


The adornment of your image, O Adorner of the world, is «a gift» of Dem- 
etrios, the archshepherd of the Bulgars. May you adorn me, who am created in 
your image, by cleansing the misshapen ugliness of my passions.* 


The original silver revetment used as a frame for the panel was decorated on 
the top with a representation of the Virgin Mary and St John the Baptist turned in 
Deisis towards the Hetoimasia and was last recorded in 1916 in the church of the 
Virgin Peribleptos in Ohrid on a post-Byzantine icon. Sts Demetrios and George 
are depicted standing in the middle of the sides. Above the saints, on the lower 
part were three medallions; those in the corners depicting Sts Kosmas and Dami- 
anos, while the middle one was destroyed. This 1s a valuable example that demon- 
strates high aesthetic standards in Epirus at the beginning ofthe thirteenth century. 

As mentioned earlier, G. Velenis recognised Chomatenos's name in the cru- 
ciform monogram from the Kato Panagia monastery in Arta, proposing his joint 
patronage with Michael II Doukas, who retired to this monastery after 1235.** 
Due to the lack of additional supporting evidence, this interpretation must for the 
moment remain a hypothesis. 

The church of the Panagia tou Bryoni in the village of Neochoraki (6 km from 
Arta) is a particularly noteworthy example of the high clerical patronage in Epi- 
rus.? According to the brick-made inscription, the church, apparently the katho- 
likon of a stauropegial (patriarchal-established) monastery, was consecrated by 
Patriarch Germanos II (1222-1240) (Fig. 5): 


Xta[v]pextyto[v] zatpiapynKov 
Tò ayi[a]obév mapa Feppavod xoi oiko[vpevucod 
matpiapyov ].?? 


Stauropegion patriarchal consecrated by Germanos <who is also> an ecumeni- 
cal patriarch. 


Official documents confirm that the patriarch visited Epirus in 1238 when 
he consecrated the church of the archangel in the theme of Nikopolis. The 
successor to John Apokaukos at Nafpaktos was Niketas Choniates, who was 
appointed from Nicaea. Patriarch Germanos did not want to take any chances 
and visited Arta in person to establish his authority. This church has a distinct 
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Fig. 5 Brick-made inscription, Panagia tou Bryoni, Neochoraki 


(photo: author) 


place in the architecture of Epirus because it 1s believed that it represents the 
only exactly dated church. Panagiotis Vokotopoulos proposes that it is the same 
church that was at first dedicated to the Taxiarches, which were the protectors 
of the Komnenos Doukas family, while later it was rededicated to the Virgin 
Mary.” It is likely that the monument was not decorated with wall paintings 
from the outset. 

A number of sources showing the activity of lower clergy have been preserved. 
There is some evidence that a certain priest or monk dedicated the church of Ag. 
Marina in Arta, which is not preserved. The church was renovated in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Evidence that supports its existence is found in the 
dedicatory inscription contained in the manuscript of St Basil's Rules, dated from 
1143 to 1144, which has been kept in the National Library of Greece. The inscrip- 
tion states that John Xanthopoulos gives this manuscript as a gift to the church of 
Ag. Marina in Arta in 1221, noting also that the church was recently renovated: 


Tò mapov &ytov piffajov tovto éSovñ0n map’ poo Tod tannvoð To(&vvov) 
iepécgG TOD EavOorovAov sis vouńouata 600 kai dprepmO(N) év TH vað cfc 
EvdOEOv LEYAAOLAPTvPOS Tod X(pioto)U Mapívng &v tr nóAs TH Aprñ £v Th 
tozo0goía tod IIapopurim àvakatwioO0év[ti] map’ £uoO Kai &tépov zoÀ) Ov 
ypuotnavOv.. ASEAMOIG uov dpynspsbonv, povayoig Kai Koojukoig Kat 
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Tol toic Op0(o)óóšotç xpioc[tavoic]... ... "Io(&vvov)...Eav0onoóXov v unví 

Abyovoto ivó(utàvoc) 0'Étouc, c y x 0' (= 1221).? 
The present book was purchased for two coins by myself, humble priest John 
Xanthopoulos, and was dedicated to the church of the glorious Great Martyr of 
Christ, Marina, in the city of Arta at the site/place Parormites, which I have reno- 
vated with many other Christians . . . [with] my brothers bishops, monks and lay 
people and all the Orthodox Christians . . . [by] John . . . Xanthopoulos, in the 
month of August, the indiction °th, the year 6729 (= 1221). 


The name of another donor, a certain priest Isidor, was found in the fragmentary 
preserved inscription of the cave church of St George at Dhivér (Albania):? 


...L[AJNOIKOAO[MHZEN] 

... NOX... N ATTAN .... 

AEHXIZX TOY AOYAOY £XOY IZIAOPOY IEPEOX XYMBIOY K(AI) IIAIAON 
AYTOY 

Prayer of your servant, Isidore priest, along with his wife and children 


Another donor inscription is preserved in the cave church Ton Agion (tov 
Ayiwv),” on the left bank of the Gormos River, a tributary of the Kalama, on the 
right-hand side of the old road linking Ioannina with Argyrokastro.? Historical 
sources for this hermitage do not exist. A representation of Deisis with Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and a kneeling cleric monk is situated close 
to the entrance. Above the monk's head, the Holy Spirit is descending as a dove. 
To the left of his head, the dedicatory inscription is preserved and reads as follows: 


+AEHZH2/TOY AOY[AOY ]/ZOY KA/AINIKOY/MONA/XOY 
Prayer of your servant Kallinikos monk 


An important monk with the name Kallinikos lived in the region of Ioannina at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. He was one of the companions of St Nei- 
los the Erichiotes?* when he arrived in Epirus and founded the monastery of the 
Virgin Mary in Geromeri at the beginning of the fourteenth century.” 

Finally, in this section, I will refer to another example of important cleri- 
cal patronage in Epirus. Michael Philanthropenos, priest and oikonomos of the 
metropolis of Ioannina, and later its metropolitan, founded the monastery of Ag. 
Nikolaos in 1291/1292. In a rectangular plaque on the lintel of the main church's 
entrance, there is an inscription dated to 1542 which bears witness of its founder: 


Avgkouvío0n ó Belos o0toc K(ai) távogntoc vaóc Tod £v åyiois z(or)p(ó)c uv 
NiKoAÓou àpyvemwkónou Mópocv- tfjg Avkí(ac) tod Savuatovpyod Ou 
ONSPOLLT|s te za pà TOD TYLWHT(G)tTOV iepé(oc) KvPa/MtyanA, K(ai) oikovóuov 
Ths àywot(&tnc) M(nt)pomdAE(wc), Toavvtv(ov), tod DravOpwntvod, CQ. 
"Ent òè peta napéAguow/ypóv(ov) + CM + avex(at)vio8n tò Sevtep(ov) méAv 
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o0t0c ó 0s1o<cç> 6 Ocioc vadc 516 te OAV TOV Spo@ov/K(ai) åàvnotopňðn. oux 
OLSPOLtt|s KÓrou TE k(ai) ¿&óðov OTO TOD Ev igpopováy(oic) kvp, Todoag, to0/ 
OuravOpwrntwod k(oi) THv adtod Pntotav Emi EtE1,Z° N, ivd(uctidvoc) IE’. 


The inscription begins with an official mention of the renovation of the church 
carried out ‘with the contribution/sponsorship of the most honourable Michael 
Philanthropenos, treasurer of the Most Holy Metropolis of Ioannina, in the year 
1291/92’. The elevation of the bishopric of Ioannina to metropolitan rank has been 
recently dated to 1318/1319, and it is believed that the mention of the metropolis 
of Ioannina in the post-Byzantine inscription is used retroactively.” The parts of 
the Byzantine masonry, which are visible on the south side of the church, must 
belong to Michael Philanthropenos’ construction. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the priest and treasurer Michael Philanthropenos dedicated a pal- 
impsest codex to the church of St Nicholas ‘called of kyr Jakob on the islet’. The 
codex has been preserved in the Benaki Museum, and it is believed that the donor 
himself wrote it.’ 


1.5. Aristocratic Patronage 


The Byzantine oecumenical state has been fraying starting with the twelfth century, 
and the central authority from Constantinople was incrementally replaced with 
regional authorities. Members of the aristocracy became more active in the admin- 
istration and the army, as well as in social life and intellectual pursuits, whether 
as patrons or audience. '?' It is not easy to distinguish between aristocracy and rich 
citizens, as not every powerful family belonged to the formal aristocracy.'? How- 
ever, we can trace some important names in Epirus that are associated with the 
high aristocracy; for example, Andronikos and Nikephoros from Petraliphas fam- 
ily, who were also related to the imperial Komnenos and Angels dynasties. I will 
not analyse Epirote aristocracy in detail nor try to identify its individual members 
since this is not the topic of the present chapter. I will focus on members of the 
high aristocracy who held civil or military authority, as well as on local archons for 
whom the evidence shows that they contributed to the patronage of art in Epirus. 

During the entire thirteenth century, the patronage of high and middle aristoc- 
racy clearly compares in quality with the imperial sponsorship in Epirus, judging 
by extant sources and monuments. 

Several of Chomatenos's acts preserve fragments of information about the 
patronage of local archons. At the end of the twelfth century, archon George 
Pakourianos!® built a church in Veria dedicated to the Virgin Eleousa (vaóg o2 
eis óvouo Tic ùnepáyvov ógonoitvng HU®V Osotókov tů EAEovos rtu@ugvoc), 
which was later given to his daughter Helen as a dowry when she married Nike- 
phoros Kounalis.' Around 1220, the church was completely destroyed by an 
earthquake. During the same period, Helen died, and her husband decided to 
rebuild the Eleousa church at his own expense. Moreover, to convert this church 
into a male monastery, he appointed a hieromonk to perform daily services in it. 
Kounalis gave to the church Helen's properties from a dowry she had been given 
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and also drew a Typikon (ónovónooic) outlining it.! The Typikon prescribed that 
the monastery's income coming from its properties should be spent on its mainte- 
nance.'” This church is not preserved; hence, we do not know its size or whether 
it was decorated. 

Demetrios Chomatenos in another act from 1220 mentions that the local archon 
Taronas built the church dedicated to St Nicholas, next to the old church in the 
village Tzermenikon (TCeppévucov)'®’ in the metropolis of Bothrotos.'?* A reason 
for the building of a new church next to the old one has been attributed to ecclesio- 
logical problems in the village of Tzermenikon.'? The new church from 1220 was 
built on the basis of the patriarchal stauropegion, while the old one was erected 
on the basis of the episcopical stauropegion.''° Stauropegial monasteries acknowl- 
edged the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople, commemorated him in 
the diptychs, and paid him the kanonikon. A characteristic example from Epirus 
was the church of the Panagia tou Bryoni near Arta, established by Patriarch Ger- 
manos II in 1233.!' Prinzing believes that the patriarchal stauropegion did not 
exist in reality but that it was rather invented by Taron to justify the exemption of 
his foundation from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Bothrotos.'? 

In the Old Metropolis Church in Veria from the second decade of the thir- 
teenth century, the name of a certain John Amarianos is preserved. On the western 
side of the pillar, in the lowest zone, St Eleftherios is shown in the company 
of a smaller standing layman who turns towards him in prayer. The representa- 
tion is accompanied by an inscription which reads: AEHEIZ TOY AOYAOY TOY 
G(EO)Y IQ(ANNOY) TOY AMAPIANOY (‘Prayer of the servant of God John 
Amarianos’). This John Amarianos is unknown from other historical documents. 
Papazotos believes that this individual and a certain Marianos Konstantinos, men- 
tioned in a document by Chomatenos,'? came from the same family.'^ Amari- 
anos's exact role in the decoration of the Old Metropolis is difficult to ascertain; 
however, his depiction may indicate that he was involved in some way. 

The very important members of the high aristocracy in Epirus, as mentioned 
previously, were Andronikos and Nikephoros Petraliphas. The Petraliphas family 
originated from the Norman duke Peter Aliphas who, after the war with the Nor- 
mans (1085), defected to the emperor Alexios I Komnenos." Alexander Kazh- 
dan in his study on the Petraliphai came to the conclusion that ten members of 
this family held high titles in the period between 1118 and 1204." 5 Nikephoros 
Petraliphas from Epirus was the great-grandson of the Byzantine emperor John II 
Komnenos and the great-grandson of Peter Aliphas.!" In the early decades of 
the thirteenth century, both Nikephoros and Andronikos were powerful landhold- 
ers! and regional lords with strong ties to the Angelos and Komnenos families 
of Epirus.!? For example, the spouse of Theodore I, Maria, originated from the 
Petraliphas family, as did St Theodora, Michael II Doukas' wife (Fig. 6). 

The names of Andronikos and Nikephoros are preserved on the marble slabs 
of sarcophagi in the Vlacherna monastery near Arta. As mentioned earlier, it was 
believed that the Vlacherna monastery was a royal mausoleum of the Komnenos 
Doukas family since G. Velenis and A. Rhoby proposed a new reading of the 
inscriptions: '?? 
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Fig. 6 Arta, Vlacherna monastery, north tomb with the inscription 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


ies .]-.éoot kot Bubokov[ot .............. 
Ae E hl Maca ol Nive TOV] Bpotóv TH Aatvo 


.... Tpo@vet ovyyaAbateo[Oa1 
Dec SEI UTI UE hinasqa po ]Oeiv édes 
8 ÓóMAiocout[oc............................ a... 


...Jouc uévovta Tod zopp<o>[répo 

Ae ...Gt]pactoc Tis ów[Aóng 

12. ule 16v MEPIKALTOV o0év8u 
Tlétpo[v Aiga £cyovoc otpatnyétov 
1pónan roc adtod MavovnA àvtokpátop 


16s). * Gas aasan n£v J0póc uéyag vağ 
ETL ó COEAT y[euBpoc............................... 
EE NO Mya]. Aoó[kag 
OOEAQIOEDG .................. Niknoópog 


20 | oóvevvog Av|vng deondtys 9vopokpóátop 


ols ó Hetparigas 
24 .] 9105 Os Oavpacia 
719 Tpaxía K.[......................................... 
] evyvdyov 0úppoucç 
28 ] 60Xov rvópewopévov 


peu tyiv TO z[600c............... esses 


C..]c 6ótng ñv KEKAL.. 
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328 Zaa Jev &keivog oc dé Kai tócog 
yévoc viáp[pag.......... essen 


awas ]Kóv tò oðua Kai yal[......... 


36 Joc TH Eiger 


Kai TOvdE Aoic0ov £k Mov zép|............. 


„Jng SUKAELOV iip. [................... 
4Ü ^ neanche e e d ESENES ] sic Biov 
caAauyyícavtoc &oyé&voc àpyoyy[£Xou 


44 


Anun|tpiov páptvpos čov ayi(@v) 
TOV EVOPEOTOV [..................................... 


The second portion of the inscription, which contains a section detailing the 
genealogy of the deceased, is of greatest interest. More specifically, several blood 
relatives are mentioned, beginning with the ultimate ancestor of the dead, Peter 
Aliphas. The genealogical tree of the deceased in the inscription on the large tomb 
from Vlacherna ends with the mention of his relative, the despot Nikephoros, who 
was the son of the deceased’s sister, Saint Theodora. Theodora had three broth- 
ers, Theodore, Andronikos, and Nikephoros. Accordingly, the new reading of the 
inscriptions indicates that these sarcophagi contained the remains of members of 
the Petraliphas family."! 

G. Velenis has also proposed a new reading of the inscription from the second 
and smaller tomb: 


AGdEAGEOV TO ypua TODTO TOD váqoov ` [ 
This grave is related to siblings : [................ sene 
T] woAqukr] KéKpays TOD Aa(Bi)d Xópa : [ 
David’s lyra that plays psalms announced - [ 
TM YW ook àzetkóc o[0]68 TH QUGEL G&vov ` [.......... eene ] 
but not unlikely nor strange to nature : [ .] 
4  Küvmtpooakpoouprog EOTIV aitía ` [........................... tnnt ] 
even if the occasion is mixed with bitter tears * [......cccccsssecsesccesessesesescsessecseseseeeeeees 
prime yàp "piv pia. Kai voc uia : siç EMS zapñës[ 
For we have one mother and one maternal womb - brought (us) to light [.................. ] 
“H paotucoa Aookowa @goóopo : [ ] 
the basilissa Theodora Dukaina : [.... .] 
EV MQUAOTITL yvnotootopyovpévr ` [....................... l n nn nennen ] 
who sincerely loved in affection s [............... seen 
8 yka tápos xopei LE óurÀÓ TH LP : [ .] 
The earth and grave hold me with a twofold fate : [...................... sss ] 
APXATS àvaAoyobvroc riv TOD TEAOUG ` [............................. U enne ] 
since the end for us corresponds to the beginning 
Kai KATOAANAOV TOD 0gavO0poov oépo : o[otfipos ñuóv Epp]ovov[n2......] 
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£vóc yévouç óWÀOouç Qyvs(oc pias ` À [................ ] navov[15......... ] 
The revelation of chastity of one gender : [........... Ten Aleve cease ] 

12 Tò woÀuukóv zpóaopa Tod Aa(Bi)S uéAog : OG [........................ ] Body [................. ] 
Psalm prelude, the song of David : [............................... ] deep [................. ] 
ÒG TAVTOKOLTAGOLL TH TÁQOV xAtvn : Co [................................ š] 
vrteÀou|[................... 1 
lest I make my bed in the same way on the bearing of the tomb : [....................... ] 
KOTO póvag oikrjoopev TOV TV(EVUG)TOV : so [........................ ]vet góc 
[einn ] 
In the abodes of the angels we will live * [................. sen ] 
GVEOTEPOD YTS kouiq tfjg navoOyov : oo[....................- ali tõ nA.aot[vyyto] 


through the womb of the night-less, all receiving earth : up [ 
16 | qaewópopooc TH zpóc GEPa ópópo ` HEL........ 
luminous figure of the course in the air : [ 


G. Velenis suggests that the tomb probably belonged to Theodora's nephews, 
John and Demetrios, and not to two of the three sons of Michael and Theodora. 
Andreas Rhoby, although reluctant to accept the opinion that the sarcophagi 
contained two sons of Michael and Theodora, still indicates his belief that this 
may be the case. He, however, proposes that the children from the sarcophagi are 
unknown from other sources and suggests a date after Michael's death for their 
dating.'? A mention of the name of Theodora in the inscription was the main rea- 
son behind the hypothesis that her sons were buried in the sarcophagi. According 
to recent excavations at the site, the tombs and their marble slabs were not initially 
located in the nave of the church. Velenis's new reading of the inscription does 
not provide sufficient information to ascertain whether the renovation and decora- 
tion of the Vlacherna monastery were sponsored by the Petraliphas family or by 
the ruling house of the Komnenos Doukas. The quality of the sculpture as well 
as the high quality of painting, with its use of precious materials (lapis lazuli and 
sporadically gold), show that the workshops employed at the site were trained in 
the most advanced artistic milieu of the period (Fig. 7). 

The military aristocracy held a very important function at the court of the 
Epirote rulers. They were very active patrons of art, as we can see from preserved 
sources and monuments. Among them, the most important was Michael Zori- 
anos, '? general and high-ranking dignitary, protostrator of the despot of Epirus 
Thomas (1296-1318) holding the office of the epi tis trapezis.'** His origin was 
from Phokis—namely, from the village of Zoriano. 

Michael Zorianos participated in joint patronage with basilissa Anna Palaiolo- 
gina and another high-ranking Epirote military commander, Kosmas Andritzopou- 
lonymos.'*° Kosmas Andritzopoulos was likely a monk or a priest?" and without a 
doubt a relative of Nicholas Andritzopoulos, who was sent to Naples in 1279 as a 
representative of Despot Nikephoros to negotiate with Charles of Anjou."? 

Three carved inscriptions with their names are found in Aetolia: two within the 
precincts of the churches of Ag. Nikolaos and Ag. Sophia and one in situ, in the 
apse of the Taxiarches, in the village of Mokista.'?? 
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Fig. 7 Arta, Vlacherna monastery, marble slab with a warrior saint 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


Inscription 1 from the precinct of the church Taxiarches: 


+ O taéiapyns tod ueyañov Agoxótrou 
Kai vous páñayyos ó IIpotootpótop 
ó Z@piavoc Muya) ods, £évou, 

Toiv énefpópevos tiv yopnyíav, 

Tpoç àvéyepow Tod ceBaopiov óópov. 
"O0ev no000vtec AdTOV G0 kapótag 
£k)unapobpev tòv naváyaðov Aóyov 
toOto zopaoyeiv nov dryoO(Ov)........ 


The commander of the great despot and protostrator of the western phalanx/ 
army, Michael Zorianos here, O strangers, made numerous provisions for the 
erection of this venerable house (i.e., church). Therefore, desiring him from the 
heart, we beg the all-good Logos to grant him all good [. . .]. 
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Inscription 2 from the precinct of the church of the Taxiarches, now in the 
Museum of Thermos: 


[...Tl¢ 6 MOITHV Kai navránaociv véoc] 
[Mua] tov deipavta tovde TOV SOLOV 
———Á ER Kai uovotpóza 
AvópuGono0Aov ............. tov onópov(;) 
5  Ilo0Gv dé tvyeiv yvyifis oornpíoc 
Tiyews TODTOV TOV oepóo,uov SOLLOV 
HOYO® TOAAG Kat zóvo Kot kao. 
Tov yov &v npon[otc............ , © QíAs, 
TOV Kai DonOóv Kai póvov navtepyáctnv 
10 . [.mat...0v] suuro06c................ 
TANPOV T... HyyEALA TOD 0gtoo vópov 


TOV..... [TOV &K............ OV......... 
óno6 [natáén] TOV xaxóv pov xoi O[abrA@v] 
Ñas deese on iex des een den e toic GEGMOLEVOLG. 


15 @¢ Taveyabos Kai qU.ávOpooc uóvoc. 9? 

[. . .] who built this house (i.e., church) [. . .] and with leading solitary life/with 
a monk (?) . . . of the Andritziopouloi [. . .] the seed (?). Desiring to obtain salva- 
tion of the soul, he erected this venerable house (1.e., church) with much hardship 
and toil and effort. [. . .] O friend, the assistant and only all-accomplishing [. . .] 
in sympathy [. . .] fulfilling [. . .] the message of the divine law [. . .] to strike the 
evil and bad [. . .] to the saved ones, as the only all-good and benevolent/lover of 
mankind. 


Inscription from the apse of the Taxiarches: 


IIo0Gv AoBeiv ká0apow QurÀaknudrov, 
A[vépit]CozovA@vupoc Koopic oov 1600, 
"Ek xpnzíióov j[yet]pa tovde 1óv ðópov, 
uóvn cvvápost TOV Osimv Apyoyyé)o[v]. 

5 Ot yobv 0&ovreg £v0aói Oas xápuv, 
Apxtotpatnyov si mo0eite tiv yap, 
Kvpod Gs00 zpotiota tv evomAayyviav, 
£0ygo0e kàpoi yoyi oornpíoc.!?! 


Longing to receive cleansing of sins, I, Kosmas, who bear the name of Andrit- 
zopoulos, erected with desire this house (i.e., church) from the foundation with 
only assistance from the holy archangels. You, who flock here for the sake of 
contemplation, 1f you desire the grace of the archistrategoi, first pray to the Lord 
God for compassion and the salvation of my soul. 


Inscription from Ag. Nikolaos in Mokista, now in the Museum of Thermos: 


[Av]va Baoitto[o]a KavrakovG(nvn) 
[IIoAa10]AÓyov te - -!? 
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Anna the queen the Kantakouzena and of Palaiologos. 

Michael Zorianos had also ordered a luxurious manuscript, the lectionary 
Barocci 29, preserved in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, which bears his signa- 
ture and provides biographical details: 


EvayYEALOTOV toc Ogonveóotoug AÓyouc, 
topaic ówpeO0Évrac eoeniBóAotg 

kai tões Pipo TexviKHs "nppoopnévouc, 
Grac kovov kai tpooOv Kad’ nuépav, 
ŠOTOOIV MOL, toic DTEKPOVOL[EVODG, 
Mia] 6š 0nópaós v Zopivo, 
Ogetkion EYOVTOS TOD tfj THAMES 
Gop& ósonótov £0cspobc paou.&oc, 

TO ozovóácavtt cvvtóvo npoOvpíq. 
ONOVSAGLA 10AXoic OD npiv EoTOvSAGLEVOV 
Kai KOAALEPYNOAVTL KOGLOIG zoo 
Tove pv &eviGeu TOUS ÓPÕVTAG oc Éygu 
toic TOD O00 62 pac yoyotpóootg 
evepyetet Gmavtac ükpoopuévouc. 5? 


Here are the inspired words of the evangelists, divided into convenient parts 
and skilfully set in order in this book. Whoever hears and enjoys them each day, 
listening with ears cocked as they are pronounced, admire Michael Zorianos, who 
holds the office of the epi tes trapezis, of Thomas the pious despot basileus. He 
has eagerly and zealously produced a work which has not been produced by many 
before, and he has adorned it with various ornaments. With the latter, he aston- 
Ishes those who look at its quality, and with the soul-nourishing words of God, he 
does good service to all the listeners." 


In the same manuscript, f. 341v, Michael Zorianos is mentioned one more time, 
namely in the epigram in honour of John the Evangelist, written by the same hand 
as the former: 


&voOsv aito tiv AVO TOV TTALOLATOV 
¿poi 6o0fjvat TH 1600 kektrévo 

Mia] 68 táñavı v Zopiuvo 

ti|v zavtóc ó) ou THVOE TILLOTEPAV 

TOV o@v qaswóv SoypLdtov Ociov piov. ^5 


Ask from above that remission of sins may be given to me, poor Michael Zori- 
anos, for I have zealously obtained this divine book with your splendid dogmas, 
worth more than any wealth. 


It should be added that this manuscript was not produced in Epirus but created 
and imported for a member of the Epirote court. 

Michael Zorianos was probably also the founder of the monastery of Ag. Dem- 
etrios in the village of Kypseli in Thesprotia (former Tourkopalouko) dated to the 
last decade of the thirteenth century. In the south side of the side aisle, on the left 
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and right of the walled single-lobed window, there is a brick-made inscription 
with the following monogram: MXA ZPN (Fig. XXII)."?" 

Another protostrator of Epirus, Theodore Tzimiskes, was the founder of the 
church of Panagia Vellas in the village of Voulgareli (Fig. IX-1).* It is believed 
that Theodore was probably protostrator in the army of Nikephoros I and partici- 
pated in the battle of Berat in 1281 when the Byzantine troops of Michael VIII 
Palaiologos defeated the army of Charles of Anjou, king of Naples.'? Although 
the Tzimiskes family name was much older, the presence of a member of this fam- 
ily in thirteenth-century Epirus is not known from other sources. It only exists on 
a sigillium of Metropolitan John Apokaukos. ^? 

According to the inscriptions, located on the west wall of the nave above the 
entrance door, the Church of Panagia Vellas in Voulgareli was built and decorated 
by the protostrator Theodore Tzimiskes and his wife Maria (Fig. IX-3): 


NOG &[ytoc............ esses 

«£g KA>E0G TÒ OD ..................... 

sic d6vopa TEONTO Tic Osotókov 

sic KAionv ouvñpuhoorto Tis <Ioav>vpvytov 
5  Tòv d6p[pov édsipato Ténors néo 

Gv TH ovvebve@ TH tansıv Mapia 

od pW odtot iofra - - v aicins 

TvKVOIC CVAAAMLAGL siç KAAOS tÓcov 

Ka0@paicas sikóv<ov teyvovpyig> 

10 Bpuévi 0c £&000001 t&v àvoó[tov] 
- - - TOG TOV n&vtov Aéonoa, Káu[e 
TO TOV àveXo[uévov— 

TO outñvoç nav TOV Stkatov, aov. 
AAN © 0póve npok - - - - - - - 

15 [IIa váypa ]vte tod uóvov pacu.éoc 
napóoyse toic TANPLOOLW Qu ol[v- - -] 
[QumAaKHLaToOV Avo Kai z]áots BAGBIS 
GVTi 68 TODTO TOD 1picoApíov SdpLo[v 
[adtobcs Kataciooov tàs a]iovtoug 

20 Hovüç dtkaiov sic Eó&p ró xo[píov 
OKNATPOKpO[TOV]VT@V THV SLUTHKOV ppoupíov 
Nucnoópou, Avvng[te- - - - - - - - 
Kopvnvogvóv ózonzotàv aidoipwv.'4! 


«Holy» Church [. . .] was dedicated in the name of the Mother of God. It was 
constructed for invocation of the All-Praised. I Tzimiskes built this house from the 
foundations [. . .] with my wife, the humble Mary not [. . .] these [. . .] duly adorn- 
ing through frequent expenses such beauty by the art of icons [. . .] Bryenis who 
is to be made equal to the highest [. . .] the mistress of all and the bodiless angels 
[...] the whole mass of worthy righteous, but, O throne [. . .] ofthe only king grant 
to both the wretched the poor [. . .] from any damage in exchange for this thrice 
blessed house [. . .] and make worthy of the eternal mansions of the righteous in 
the land of Eden, of Nikephoros and Anna, who hold the sceptre of the western 
fortresses [. . .] the despots of the famous Komnenos family. 
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Although the date is not preserved, however, on the basis of the indiction and 
the historical context various dates have been suggested from which I would 
choose the year 1295/1296 as the most probable. 

Along with the long inscription, the names of the donors are confirmed in their 
portraits on the east wall of the narthex, above the entrance to the nave (Fig. 22). 
In the middle of the wall, the enthroned Virgin surrounded by two donor couples 
is depicted. They are slightly turned towards the Virgin in a gesture of praying. On 
the left side, a male figure offers a model of the church to the Virgin. According to 
the supplemented inscription, the couple on the left side of the Virgin is identified 
as the protostrator Theodore and his wife Maria: 


Aémouç Tod SovAOv TOD Oeod Osoda@pov npotoo]tpóátopog Ktit[opos Kali ti(s) 
onppíoo adtod Mapít]ag kat tpotootpaxó[ptocag 

Supplication of the servant of God Theodore, protostrator, the ktetor and his wife 
Maria, protostratorissa. 


The inscription on the right side, supplemented, is as follows: 


Aén]ots tod [d]obAov Tod 6(£0)0 To(&vvov) tod TGp[iokf| 
Kai abtadéAgov tod Ktitopos [Kai tis 
Ynpfíov adt[od] Avvngc tis TC[ticokatwac 
Supplication of the servant of God John the Tzimiskes. 

And of the brother of the ktetor and his wife Anna Tzimiskaina 


142 


Another important church was sponsored by an Epirus protostrator, known as 
the Panagia Preventza in Akarnania, dated to the end of the thirteenth century. 
The church was founded by Vassileios Tziskos who must have been the proto- 
strator possibly of Acheloos, where Preventza belonged. The inscription with his 
name is composed of three verses, written in the pediment over the apse, while 
two of them extend on all three sides under the sawtoothed course of the cornice. 
The inscription was written from the bottom up resembling that of Kato Panagia 
in Arta: 


+ Avikoóopm0n o tavoent[oc] vaos tr vrepayias O(EoTd)Kov tns Ku 
pn(ó)moag tov Aynov O[so]6opo[v &x] póáOpov 

dn sE0dov tov zavoepaot[o]u Baonar 

ov tov TGokou 

Tempyiov Ykovopov 7? 


One more church in the region of Nafpaktos can be related to the elite of the 
state of Epirus. The church of Ag. Ioannis Theologos in the village of Efpalio is 
situated at a distance of 10 km from the town (Fig. XII-1).'^ It was built during 
the time of Manuel Komnenos (1143-1180), although there is also a second phase 
from the second half of the thirteenth century that concerns the annexe to the 
narthex and the north cross arm. Vasileios Katsaros examined the contemporary 
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and succeeding evidence and concluded that the church, which was used as the 
katholikon of a small monastery, could be identified with the novíóiov . . . tov 
Ayiov NtkoAdov, mentioned in a letter of Michael Choniates to John Apokau- 
kos.! Sources demonstrate that the church, formerly devoted to St Nicholas, 
belonged to the monastery of Varnakova.'*6 In addition, the existence of scenes 
from the circle of the Life of Saint Nicholas in the narthex shows that the church 
was initially dedicated to the same saint. Later, for an unknown reason, the church 
was rededicated to St John. The period of the prosperity of the monastery must 
be placed to the thirteenth century since all three phases of wall paintings still 
discernible can be dated to that period.” 

Among other illustrious Byzantine families, which were engaged in patron- 
age in Epirus, a prominent place occupies the Philanthropenos family, mentioned 
previously, "* and the Strategopoulos family. The Philanthropenos family, espe- 
cially known for its patronage in the city of Ioannina, became prominent in the 
mid-thirteenth century, holding a high position in the army and administration. 
This family was connected with several imperial dynasties, including the Kantak- 
ouzenoi, Komnenoi, Palaiologoi, Asan, and others.'? The Philanthropenos’ fam- 
ily demonstrated its military talent during the Palaiologan period. As mentioned 
earlier, the Philanthropenoi are associated with the patronage of the monastery of 
Ag. Nikolaos Philanthropenon on the island in the Lake of Ioannina. 

By using literary sources, inscriptions preserved on edifices, churches and art 
objects, church dedications, and some monumental iconographic programmes, in 
this section, I identified the patrons and appraised their impact on the artistic out- 
put in the new Byzantine statelet of Epirus. Following this, the next four chapters 
examine how this artistic production reflects historical and cultural circumstances 
and how it was used to promote the legitimacy of Epirote rulers as well as to 
maintain their Byzantine identity. 
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2 Art, the Memory of Constantinople, 
and the Formation of the Epirote 
Political Identity After 1204 


The political and military accomplishments of Michael I (1204—1215) and espe- 
cially of his brother, Theodore (1215-1230), justified their ideological claims 
and aspirations to assume the leading political role as legitimate successors of 
the former Byzantine emperors and, ultimately, to recover Constantinople. In the 
state of Epirus, the fundamental principles of Byzantine political ideology were 
maintained. Beginning with Michael I, the Epirote rulers stressed that they were 
connected by blood to the Komnenian family and, accordingly, claimed that they 
were legal successors to the imperial throne.! As we mentioned in the first chapter, 
Michael I signed his name as Michael Komnenos? or Michael Doukas.? In addi- 
tion, the sources commonly refer to him as son of sebastokrator John Doukas or 
as cousin of Emperor Alexios III and uncle of Alexios IV. Michael's successor, 
Theodore, reiterated the same claims. This is evident, for instance, from his kteto- 
ric inscription in Episkopi at Mastron (Fig. XIV-2): 


The [. . .] brothers [. . .] wearing crowns [. . .] towards the throne of the king- 
dom [. . .] ofthe mistress Anna the most reverent, the great Komnena [. . .] the 
despot Theodore and Constantine from motherhood all with royal descent 
Komnenos Alexios your servant in all ways; for the most beautiful of «the 
ultimate kingdom» (?)° 


The inscription, placed at the behest of Theodore on a tower near Dyrrachium, 
provides another example: 


This child of a happy man John, the sebastokrator, the flower of the [impe- 
rial] purple, Theodore supreme in military command, Doukas Komnenos, 


firm, strong-handed.^ 


A notable example is also the text on an embroidered red silk aer with the Virgin 
Orans from the collection of the National History Museum in Sofia (Fig. 3): 


Receive this gift from Theodore Komnenos Doukas and his fair wife, Maria 
Doukaina, of the lineage of the Komnenoi. 
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As a result of the conquest of Thessaloniki by Theodore in 1224/1225, Epirus 
became an empire in 1227,8 while Theodore assumed a new title: motòs Baotheds 
kai avtoKpatop Popaíov (faithful king and emperor of the Romans). His sig- 
natures on legal acts proclaimed him as ó Ggó8opoc v Xptotd TH Os n1010G 
Baotreds kai adtoKpatap Popaíov Kouvnvòs ó AovKas (Theodore in Christ the 
God the faithful king and emperor of the Romans Komnenos Doukas).? 
Theodore used the same title with imperial iconography on his coins, with 
the representations of his coronation, which also testifies to his pretension to the 
empire and, in general, the Epirote rulers’ sense of continuity with the Byzantine 
Empire." Theodore's claim to the imperial succession was supported by mem- 
bers of the clergy, as attested by letters of the metropolitans John Apokaukos and 
George Bardanes, as well as by a series of legal acts issued by Demetrios Cho- 
matenos, archbishop of Ohrid." Textual sources are not alone in documenting the 
political ambition of the Epirote rulers and their attempt to assume the leadership 
among the Byzantine successor states that emerged after 1204. Such aspirations 
are also reflected in their artistic patronage, 1.e., in the foundation and renovation 
of churches and monasteries and their pictorial decoration. Expressions of the 
official Epirote political ideology and propaganda can be further detected in coins, 
church dedications, inscriptions, and some monumental pictorial programmes.'” 


2.1. Epirote Art and Construction of Byzantine Identity 


Marcus Rautman wrote that during the thirteenth century in Western Greece 
*around Arta in lower Epirus (. . .) monastic patronage was motivated by the uni- 
versally felt needs of piety, contrition, thanks and salvation'.? Aside from such 
perennial concerns, which undoubtedly preoccupied royal patrons across the Byz- 
antine world, I would argue that the patronage of the Epirote rulers was to a large 
extent informed by a nostalgia for the lost *Queen of Cities'. Indeed, I wish to 
propose that they consciously sought to model their capital Arta in the image of 
Constantinople. In this way, they preserved the memory of the imperial capital, 
while the carefully maintained link with Constantinople served as an ideologi- 
cal basis in their attempts to restore the former empire. The metropolitan, John 
Apokaukos, one of the ecclesiastical and intellectual luminaries of the Epirus 
state, was particularly influential in the formation of this ideological programme. 
For Apokaukos, who had spent his youth in Constantinople, the former capital 
was an undisputed ideal. As Michael Angold has observed, ‘[t]he loss of the city 
to the Latins must have intensified his attachment to Constantinople and nostalgia 
must have clouded the reality of the Constantinople of his youth’.'4 

One of the ways in which this nostalgia was manifested was through the mem- 
ory of Constantinopolitan shrines. Probably the best example is the Vlacherna 
monastery near Arta, one of the most important monastic foundations in Epirus 
(Fig. V-1).^ The dating of the architectural building phases of this church and its 
decoration is a complex matter. The church was erected in the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century as a vaulted basilica with three aisles. The basilica was rebuilt 
at some point later in the same century, after suffering large-scale destruction, 
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possibly in an earthquake. Only parts of the original church are extant, and the 
southern apse is the only portion visible from the exterior. This church is promi- 
nent in scholarship because it was considered to be the mausoleum of the Epirote 
rulers. As noted in the first chapter, however, it is now certain that Michael II 
Doukas and his sons John and Demetrios were not buried in the preserved sar- 
cophagi; rather, the sarcophagi (Fig. 6) are occupied by members of the Petralifas 
family. At the same time, the new reading of the inscriptions preserved on two 
sarcophagi in the Vlacherna monastery does not provide sufficient information to 
identify with certainty who was responsible for the renovation and decoration of 
the monastery. The quality of the sculpture, as well as the high quality of the paint- 
ing, with the use of precious materials such as lazulite and, sporadically, gold, 
shows that the workshops were trained in the most advanced artistic milieu of the 
period. This, in turn, means that the ktetors were wealthy, too, pointing in this case 
to either the ruling Komnenos Doukas family or the aristocratic Petralifas. The 
ruling Komnenos Doukas family of Epirus was closely associated with the Vlach- 
erna monastery. As Apokaukos' decree clearly demonstrates, Maria Doukaina 
Petraliphaina requested conversion of the male monastery into a female convent. 
Moreover, her daughter Anna, the wife of Serbian king Radoslav, found refuge in 
this monastery when the royal couple needed to flee Serbia, first to Ragusa and 
then to the Epirote Dyrrachium in 1233." The construction of the narthex and 
its decoration, which is dated to the end of the thirteenth century, can be attrib- 
uted to Anna Palaiologina, the wife of Nikephoros Komnenos Dukas. Anna's son 
Thomas also found refuge in the Vlacherna monastery in 1304, when Arta was 
besieged by crusaders under the leadership of Carl II of Anjou.'® It is quite pos- 
sible that this church was located on the Petraliphas’ property or that this family 
was responsible for ktetoric work in the Vlacherna monastery. Having in mind 
that two ruling females, Maria and Theodora, were members of the Petraliphas 
family, it seems logical that this monastery had a special status among Epirote 
rulers, who continued to finance the church itself. 

Although we cannot establish with any certainty who was the ktetor of Vlach- 
erna, though it is obvious this was one of the most important monasteries in the 
Epirote state, I would like to particularly focus on the church dedication * Vlach- 
erna’. The dedication of the monastery to the Virgin of the Blachernai undoubt- 
edly pointed to Constantinople." One should bear in mind the pivotal role that the 
Vlacherna played in the consciousness of the Komnenoi. This northwestern quar- 
ter of Constantinople was home to the eponymous basilica dedicated to the Mother 
of God, which was arguably the most important Marian shrine in the city. Under 
the rule of the Komnenian dynasty, from the late eleventh century onward, the 
Vlacherna became the political and religious centre of Constantinople. Emperor 
Alexios I (r. 1081-1118) built a new imperial palace in this locale and made it his 
permanent residence. The shrine at the Vlacherna, on the other hand, came to be 
increasingly identified with the Virgin's role as the guarantor of imperial victory.” 

The Blachernai basilica was one of the most important churches in Constan- 
tinople. A homily ascribed to the early seventh-century author Theodore Synkel- 
los states that, among the Marian churches of the capital, the one at the Blachernai 
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shrine was ‘the head, the metropolis, the Virgin's most divine dwelling’ .?”! Besides, 
among the great charismatic icons venerated in Constantinople, the Blacherni- 
tissa held a special place as a symbol of the protection of the city.? Numerous 
sources inform us that in moments of crisis, Byzantine emperors turned to icons 
of the Theotokos, and especially to the B/achernitissa.? According to Michael 
Attaleiates, Romanos IV Diogenes took an icon of the Blachernitissa with him in 
the battle of Manzikert in 1071.4 

There are not that many churches in Greece dedicated to the Vlacherna, and they 
were usually in some way connected to Constantinople. For example, Andrew of 
Crete constructed one on Crete dedicated to the Virgin of Vlacherna following his 
prolonged sojourn in Constantinople.” 

The Vlacherna monastery in Arta obviously followed the Constantinopolitan 
examples. For example, the architectural concept of the building might have 
aimed to emulate the layout of the Pantokrator monastery in Constantinople, the 
mausoleum complex of the Komnenian dynasty.” The impact of Constantinople 
can also be seen in the transformation of male monasteries to nunneries, which 
was supported by Apokaukos. He found justification for his actions in the fact that 
before 1204, there were many nunneries in Constantinople and that in Epirus, by 
contrast, there were almost none. The conditions of ordained women in Epirus 
were appalling, as they were confined to a life in wretched makeshift accommo- 
dation outside of church precincts. Apokaukos argued that this reflected the rural 
misconception that women were spiritually inferior to men. On the contrary, men 
and women were considered equal in spiritual matters in Constantinople before 
1204, without discriminating against the women’s ability to follow a spiritual call- 
ing. Although it is possible that Apokaukos was too optimistic about this matter, 
still he likely hoped that Constantinople would prove to be an example that Epirus 
would follow. By citing cases that were examined by the patriarchal synod while 
he was still in Constantinople, he also emphasised his relationship with the previ- 
ous regime that still remained the highest model to emulate.”’ 

One would expect to find a church dedicated to Hagia Sophia in Arta. Both 
Trebizond and Nicaea, the capitals of two other successor states that imitated 
Constantinople, had churches dedicated to Hagia Sophia.” It is not difficult to 
explain the absence of such a church in the Epirote capital. A venerable shrine of 
Hagia Sophia already existed in Ohrid, and, hence, there was no need to establish 
a homonymous church in Arta. Ohrid was, moreover, the principal ecclesiastical 
centre of the state of Epirus and the see of Archbishop Demetrios Chomatenos, 
who, as is well-known, crowned Theodore as the emperor. 

A special link between Constantinople and the Mother of God had already been 
established by the early seventh century. Dedicated to the Theotokos, the capi- 
tal of the Byzantine Empire came to be known as ‘Theotokoupolis’.*? No fewer 
than 136 churches dedicated to the Virgin with different epithets are attested in 
Constantinople before the end of the thirteenth century.” It is highly significant 
that, while the Marian epithets used in the dedications of these Constantinopolitan 
churches are rarely encountered in other parts of the Byzantine world, they were 
very prominent throughout thirteenth-century Epirus. In Arta, for example, besides 
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Vlacherna, there was the Perivleptos monastery. The location of this monastery is 
still unknown, but its existence in Arta is attested by the letters of John Apokaukos 
from 1222 to 1223, written during his sojourn in this monastery: ‘And I myself 
live in the Perivleptos monastery, lying in bed [sick] as you left me, but without 
pain’.*' V. Papadopoulou has suggested, based on some sculptural remains, that the 
Perivleptos monastery was located on the spot where the post-Byzantine church 
dedicated to the Presentation of the Virgin and St Merkourios is still standing.? 
The famous Perivleptos monastery in Constantinople, established by Romanos III 
Argyros (1028-1034), was located in the southwest part of the city. 

Other examples of churches in Epirus with the Marian epithets include Panta- 
nassa at Philippiada** and Panymnetos at Nafpaktos.’ The church of the Panagia 
Vellas (Red Church) near Voulgareli was also known by the name of Panymne- 
tos.*° A church dedicated to the Panagia Paramythia is still preserved in Thespro- 
tia" while the church at Preventza in Aitoloakarnania?? bore the name of the 
Panagia Kyriotissa.? 

Another very popular icon of the Virgin Mary with the epithet Eleousa was 
venerated in Epirus. At the beginning of Codex Cronwell 11, today in the Bodle- 
lan Library, dated to 1225 and produced in Epirus, the miniature of Virgin Eleousa 
with the inscription (M(HT)HP 6G(E)OY H EAE(OYZXA). I(H>OY)> X(PIXTO) 
X is preserved.“ This type of icon probably evolved from the Virgin Hodegetria 
and was very popular in the Komnenian period. The twelfth-century Pantokra- 
tor monastery in Constantinople had a church dedicated to the Virgin Eleousa. 
The veneration of the Hodegetria prototype was widespread in Thessaloniki and 
surrounding areas since the twelfth century." As mentioned in the first chapter, a 
church dedicated to the Virgin Eleousa was built at the end of the twelfth century. 
The church was destroyed in an earthquake and rebuilt again and converted to a 
male monastery around 1220.? 

One should also recall that, after 1227, Theodore of Epirus chose the epithet 
Hagiosoritissa, another Marian appellation of Constantinopolitan origin, for an 
emission of his coins (Fig. 8), thereby promoting in yet another way his privi- 
leged relationship with the former Byzantine capital.? The reverse of these coins 
shows a standing figure of the Mother of God, with her hands outstretched in a 
gesture of supplication, and a medallion with the Christ child hovering on her 
chest. Around her figure is the inscription: ATIOZOPHTHXZA. The obverse shows 
Theodore in the company of St Demetrios. The ruler is clad in imperial regalia 
and holds a model of the three towers depicting the city wall of Thessaloniki. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Collection preserves another coin of Theodore with identi- 
cal iconography, although from a different emission, as attested by the presence 
of the inscription ATIOZOPITIZA.* Due to its official character, Byzantine coin- 
age was a potent vehicle of imperial ideology and propaganda.” The criteria for 
the selection of a particular holy figure to accompany an emperor on his coins 
were manifold, ranging from personal devotional preferences to dynastic tradi- 
tions and current political concerns." Theodore's claims regarding the throne of 
Constantinople are reflected in his coinage most evidently by the presence of his 
imperial titles.** 
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Fig. 8 Electrum trachy of Theodore Komnenos Doukas, National Museum in Belgrade 


(photo: Vujadin Ivanišević) 


It is generally assumed that the epithet Hagiosoritissa designates an icon of the 
Virgin venerated at a reliquary shrine, or soros, either at the Chalkoprateia or at 
the Blachernai in Constantinople. Both of these shrines housed caskets contain- 
ing Marian relics.” The frontal full-length orans figure of the Theotokos, seen on 
Theodore’s coins, differs from the majority of the Byzantine depictions of Mary 
accompanied by the epithet Hagiosoritissa. Comparable specimens are extremely 
rare.? The more common iconography of the Hagiosoritissa features the Virgin 
depicted in a three-quarter or profile view, with her hands raised in prayer?! as 
witnessed by numerous examples on coins,” seals,? and icons, beginning with 
the tenth and especially during the eleventh century. Epithets attached to images 
of holy figures in Byzantium were not always wedded to one particular icono- 
graphic type. The Hagiosoritissa is a case in point.” The epithet on Theodore’s 
coinage does not seem to invoke a specific Marian icon but a Constantinopolitan 
shrine dedicated to the Theotokos.?* The choice of this epithet for the coins issued 
by the Epirote ruler provides yet another piece of evidence demonstrating the 
great prestige that the famed Constantinopolitan shrines enjoyed in Epirus." The 
presence of the appellation Hagiosoritissa on Theodore's coins further demon- 
strated and strengthened his links with Constantinople.?* This is the only known 
example among Byzantines coins in the thirteenth century of the frontal (facing) 
orans Virgin with the inscription Hagiosoritissa. This theme may have been taken 
up again a century later on a coin of Andronikos II (1282-1328)? 

The choice of an orans figure of the Virgin on this monetary issue may also 
be connected with the cult of the Virgin with the epithet Acheiropoietos in Thes- 
saloniki. Since the thirteenth century, the iconographic type showing a full-length 
figure of the Mother of God with her hands outstretched in prayer, accompanied 
by the epithet Acheiropoietos, was particularly venerated in Thessaloniki and the 
areas under its artistic influence.” As we learn from several written sources, in the 
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tenth century, a miraculous icon of the Virgin Acheiropoietos was housed in the 
monastery of the Abrahamites in Constantinople, a fact that has led some scholars 
to associate it with the shrine of the Acheiropoietos in Thessaloniki.*' The famous 
basilica of the Acheiropoietos in Thessaloniki was built in the second half of the 
fifth century, and initially, it was known as the church of the Panagia Theotokos 
or the ‘Great Church’ of the Theotokos.® It is not clear when exactly the basilica 
changed its dedication to the Acheiropoietos. Xyngopoulos has suggested that the 
change took place after 1204, when monks from the monastery ofthe Abrahamites 
were forced to move from Constantinople to the region of Thessaloniki, following 
the Latin conquest of the capital, and that they transferred with them the cult ofthe 
Acheiropoietos.9 The sources, however, do not allow us to ascertain whether the 
change of the dedication was connected to the refugee monks.“ It is equally pos- 
sible that the basilica acquired a new name in the course of the thirteenth® or early 
fourteenth century, again, under the influence of the Constantinopolitan cult of the 
Acheiropoietos. Whatever the circumstances under which the basilica changed 
its dedication, the fact that the Virgin orans was especially popular in Thessaloniki 
and the surrounding areas” makes plausible the connection between the unusual 
iconography of the Hagiosoritissa on Theodore's coins and the cult of the Thessa- 
lonian Acheiropoietos. It should also be remembered that the iconographic type of 
the Virgin standing in the orans (or praying) posture, with her hands outstretched 
to either side, with the medallion of Christ on her breast, appears when it figures 
as a device of preference on the personal seals especially of people in the circle 
of the Komnenoi.* As we saw on Theodore's embroidered aer where an image of 
the Virgin orans with the Christ child in a medallion on her chest is also presented 
(Fig. 3).° Based on the material analysed in this section, we can see that the new 
state of Epirus established its Byzantine identity on the memories of Constan- 
tinople. The Epirotes organised their courtly, religious, and legal customs, their 
administration, and their art in the image of the former capital. Moreover, from 
Written sources, preserved monuments, inscriptions, and art objects, it is obvious 
that artistic production in the newly established state of Epirus supported or was 
often in the function of the construction of the Byzantine identity. In the follow- 
ing decades, the art has been in the very foundation of the Epirote state and in the 
efforts to preserve its borders and its identity. 


2.2. Theodore Komnenos Doukas: Rebuilding Byzantium 


Theodore's military successes, and especially his reconquest of Thessaloniki, 
brought him closer to Constantinople. The desire of the Epirote elite for the lib- 
eration of the former imperial capital was expressed perhaps most eloquently by 
John Apokaukos, metropolitan of Nafpaktos, in his letters to Theodore and his 
wife dating from the period before and after Theodore's coronation in Thessa- 
loniki.” The metropolitan characteristically declares his wish to see Theodore on 
the imperial throne of Constantinople.” 

The idea that Theodore's newly assumed imperial dignity was approved and 
sanctioned by God was expressed in different ways in his monetary issues. 
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Theodore is portrayed with the traditional symbols of imperial power, e.g., The- 
odore appears on his coins with Christ or the hand of God crowning him, or 
in the presence of St Demetrios.” As mentioned earlier, on the reverse of the 
Issue featuring the Hagiosoritissa, the Epirote ruler is depicted in the company of 
St Demetrios, who hands him a model of the three towers depicting the city wall 
of Thessaloniki.” In Byzantine Iconography donors are represented offering a 
church or a castle/city to the Virgin, Christ, or saint,” but on Theodore's coins, it 
is the opposite: St Demetrios is offering a model of Thessaloniki to him.” As the 
patron saint of Thessaloniki, St Demetrios grants him protection, welcomes him, 
and entrusts him with the government of the city. The model of a triple-towered 
castle as ‘polis’ expresses the independence of Theodore Komnenos Doukas. The 
special relationship of this saint with Thessaloniki was undoubtedly the principal 
reason for the inclusion of his figure in these numismatic types. Besides, one 
should also bear in mind that the Komnenian emperors were the first to place 
military saints, and St Demetrios in particular, on their seals and coins. Alexios I 
Komnenos (1081—1118) venerated St Demetrios as his personal protector, plac- 
ing the great martyr on his seals' and on coins." Following the demise of the 
Komnenian dynasty, Thessaloniki's protector had disappeared from coinage until 
Theodore reintroduced the saint's image on his coins in 1224. Indeed, Theodore's 
emissions are marked by a plethora of different iconographic types representing 
St Demetrios. For example, on a billon trachy with a bust of Christ Emmanuel, a 
standing St Demetrios holding a haloed cross is imprinted on the reverse. Another 
interesting example is the billon trachy with St Demetrios in military costume sit- 
ting on a backless throne with a sword on his knees on the obverse and with half- 
length figures of Emperor Theodore and the Virgin holding a patriarchal cross on 
the reverse.” Theodore's special devotion to the patron saint of Thessaloniki, his 
new imperial capital, must be seen as an important element of his broader ideo- 
logical programme. We should also not forget that Theodore was anointed as the 
emperor using precisely the myrrh of St Demetrius, which was one of the most 
important arguments behind his coronation as emperor by Chomatenos. Another 
piece of evidence indicating the importance of the cult of St Demetrios during 
Theodore's rule comes from monumental paintings. In the basilica of Ag. Dem- 
etrios in Thessaloniki, on the eastern side of the southeast pier of the bema, next 
to the early Byzantine mosaic of St Demetrios with a deacon, there is a fresco 
showing the standing figure of a youthful male saint in patrician garb. The fresco 
can be dated to the period of Theodore's short rule over Thessaloniki since its 
stylistic features correspond with the broader artistic trends of the first decades 
of the thirteenth century. On the basis of its iconography, the depicted figure can 
be identified as St Demetrios.” The fresco can be dated to the first decades of the 
thirteenth century since its stylistic features correspond with the broader artistic 
trends of the same period. 

The desire of the Epirote elite led by John Apokaukos to see Theodore as a new 
Byzantine emperor on the throne of Constantinople can be observed not only in 
literary sources and monetary issues but also in monumental paintings preserved 
in several churches in Epirus. In his study of the iconographic programme of the 
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dome in the church of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, T. Papamastorakis has demon- 
strated that the inscriptions on the scrolls held by the prophets constitute a potent 
statement articulating a vision of the recapture of Constantinople and the union of 
the entire oikoumene under Byzantine rule.® As is well-known, Byzantine literati 
often celebrated Constantinople as the New Sion and identified the subjects of the 
empire with the New Israel. Authors writing after the catastrophe of 1204 drew a 
parallel between the exile of the Old Israel to Babylon and the exile of the New 
Israel to the newly established Greek states of Nicaea and Epirus. Just as the Old 
Israel expected a saviour from the Davidic race who would lead them back to 
Jerusalem, so too did the New Israel eagerly await the time of their return to the 
New Sion, i.e., Constantinople, under the leadership of an Orthodox monarch. 
Comparisons between the Byzantine emperors and the Old Testament leaders of 
the Israelites are occasionally encountered in the writings of Epirote clergymen, 
including Apokaukos, Bardanes, and Chomatenos. 

According to T. Papamastorakis, the iconographic programme of the dome of 
Ag. Demetrios Katsouris (Fig. VI-2) ‘reflects a vision of the political and ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Epirotes in this period'.* In the zone immediately below 
the figure of Christ Pantokrator, seven angels are depicted in attitudes of adora- 
tion. Underneath are 14 prophets holding inscribed scrolls, arranged in pairs. The 
prophets are depicted as if engaged in conversation, and the quotations written on 
their scrolls are carefully selected from: 


Deuteronomy (28:66): You shall see your life in suspense (QYPE />@A1 /THN ZQ 
/HN HM(ON) /KPEMA(MENHN). 

Isaiah (52:13): Behold, my servant shall understand, and shall be exalted (INOY 
XY/NIXEI O /IIEXZ MOY/KAI YVOOGHXE/TE (Fig.VI-5). 

Habakkuk (3:3): God shall come from Thaeman, and the Holy One from Mount 
(draw 3) (O G(EO)Z /AIIO GOE/MAN /EIEH /KAI O /ATIOX /EE OPOY/..). 

Jeremiah (11:18): O Lord, teach me, and I shall know: then I saw their practices 
(K(YPDE FNO/PIZO(N) /MOI KAI TN(O)ZOMAI TO/TE IAON /TA 
EII[THAEYMATA AYTON].). 

Ezekiel (37:1): The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the spirit 
of the Lord (EFE(NE)TO /EIT EME /XEIP K(YPIO)Y /KAI EEH/TATEN M(E) 
/EN IIN(EYMAT)I /K(YPIO)Y). 

Daniel (3:1 or 4:4): In the eighteenth year of Nabuchodonosor: ETOYX /OKTQ/ 
KAIAE/KATO /NABOY XO[AONOZOP]. 

Zechariah (9:9) or Zephaniah 3:14: Thus said the Lord: Rejoice, O daughter 
(TAAE /AETEI K(YPIO)X XAI/PE XO/APA (VI-4). 


Many of these inscriptions feature the theme of the liberation of Israel from 
captivity and their return from Babylon to Jerusalem. The scrolls held by Naum, 
Zephaniah, Joel, Habakkuk, and Abdias directly refer to the trials and tribulations 
of Israel's exile and return. The main means of Israel's salvation, according to 
the scrolls of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Malachi, Moses, and Jeremiah, is the word of 
God—that is, Orthodoxy. 

It is beyond doubt that the references from the scrolls to the history of Israel 
should be related to the historical circumstances following the capture of the 
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Byzantine capital by the Latins.? The creator of the iconographic programme in 
the dome of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris must have been a learned representative of 
the Epirote elite. As Papamastorakis has suggested, he is likely to be identified 
with John Apokaukos.*? 

It seems that such comparisons can be traced back to the seventh century when 
the contemporary Byzantine authors compared Emperor Heraklios (610—641) to 
David and the story of David and Goliath, describing his legendary single-handed 
combat with the Persian general Razatis in 627. For example, in Merovingian 
France, the seventh-century Fredegar's Chronicle, describes this battle, identify- 
ing Heraklios as a second David.*^ The further reference includes the fact that 
Heraklios gave the name David to his son born after his victory over the Per- 
sians.? George of Pisidia compares Heraklios also with other biblical heroes: 
Moses and Noah.*5 In his writings, the emperor Heraklios was the constant focus 
of attention: Heraklios is a new David, a warrior-king restoring to Jerusalem a 
sacred relic. He is also a new Constantine honouring the Cross and reestablishing 
the Eastern Christian empire. In a similar way, Theodore Synkellos compared the 
patriarch Sergios (610—638) to Moses. Sergios played a prominent role against the 
Avars during their invasion of Constantinople in 626, and for that reason, Theo- 
dore Synkellos named him the new Moses who protects his people against the 
Pharaoh's pursuit (the Avars) and leads the Israelites (the citizens of Constan- 
tinople) across the new Red Sea (the siege). Theodore Synkellos had favoured 
Old Testament types of victory, like Moses defeating the Amalekites or the royal 
glory of David, Antiochus favoured weak but defiant figures of Jewish history like 
Daniel or Moses before Pharaoh.** 

Such comparisons, however, received particular elaboration in the works of 
Nicaean authors.? After the loss of Constantinople to the crusaders and the frag- 
mentation of the Byzantine Empire, Nicaea played the leading role in the attempts 
to recapture the Byzantine throne and restore the former empire.? Niketas Choni- 
ates in his encomiastic speeches delivered between 1206 and 1216 to the emperor 
Theodore Laskaris of Nicaea refers to his imperial pedigree and invites him to 
become a new Moses and a new Zorobabel who will lead the chosen people to 
Jerusalem, i.e., Constantinople, which the Babylonians, i.e., the crusaders, have 
destroyed.?! 

In the church of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris there is no preserved inscription 
or any other written evidence that would refer to the year of its decoration.” 
Its fresco style is characterised by simplicity in execution and heavy linearity. 
The artists are based to a great extent on middle-Byzantine art, from which they 
borrow models for their figures. The most characteristic example is the prophets 
in the dome. Moses is depicted young and beardless with long hair, like in the 
dome of St Mary of the Admiral in Palermo,” of Zoodochos Pege in Samari of 
Messenia,” etc. The same iconographical type of Moses is represented some- 
times at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 1.e., in the dome of Ag. Georgios 
(Episkopi) in Kitta of Mani,” Thari of Rhodes,” as well as in icons of the Sinai 
monastery?" while in Palaiologan art, he is depicted as a mature man with a 
small beard. Most of the figures of the other prophets derive from models from 
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the iconographic cycles of the eleventh to twelfth centuries—for example, the 
mosaics of the Virgin Mary of the Admiral, of the Daphni monastery, of the wall 
paintings of St Ierotheos near Megara, of Myriokephala of Rethymno. The fig- 
ures of Nahum and Obadiah are inserted in the cycle of the prophets at a later 
date, probably during the thirteenth century, the oldest preserved example being 
that from Ag. Demetrios Katsouris.?? The feature that distinguishes the prophets 
of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris is the way by which the painter renders a characteris- 
tic move to the figures, as if they converse, a usual trait of the thirteenth century, 
as for example at the monastery of the archangel Michael in Thari” and at the 
Episkopi in Mani. The fact that almost the whole iconographic programme of 
the dome of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris is preserved is very important, considering 
that there are only a few preserved examples of monuments that date to the first 
decades of the thirteenth century. These monuments include the monastery of the 
archangel Michael in Thari and Episkopi in Mani. The iconographic programme 
of the Katsouris dome, which conveys theological ideas and probably political 
messages of the period, is related to the similar iconographic programme of the 
monastery of the archangel Michael in Thari. The rest of the scenes of the first 
phase of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, which are the Nativity, the Prostration of the 
Magoi, the Presentation, and single figures of saints and other holy persons, fol- 
low older models. Stylistically, they belong to a common artistic trend that is 
known from many churches, especially in the southern regions of Greece.!% ATI 
these iconographic and stylistic features support the previous theory that the 
church of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris was decorated in the first two or three decades 
of the thirteenth century. '?! 

The iconographic programme from the Old Metropolis of Veria could also 
articulate political messages similar to those advanced in the mural decoration of 
Ag. Demetrios Katsouris. The mural paintings of this church are dated by Papazo- 
tos to the second or third decade of the thirteenth century, i.e., to the period when 
the town belonged to the state of Epirus.'” In the second zone of the north wall 
of the nave underneath a series of scenes from the passion cycle, there are eight 
prophets holding unfolded scrolls with inscriptions (Fig. 9). 

Counting westwards, they include a figure most likely depicting Moses, Aaron, 
Isaiah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah or Zephaniah. The 
prophets are engaged in conversation, just like those in the church of Ag. Dem- 
etrios Katsouris. The inscriptions on their scrolls are carefully selected and inter- 
related, formulating a unified message that, I would argue, address the political 
concerns of the time. 

The figures carry scrolls with inscriptions taken from biblical books: 


Deuteronomy (28:66): You shall see your life in suspense): OVE />@AI /THN 
ZO /HN HM(ON) /KPEMA(MENHN) (Fig.10a). 

Isaiah (52:13): ‘Behold, my servant shall understand, and shall be exalted’): IAOY 
XY/NIXEI O /TIEZ MOY/KAI YPQOHZE/TE. (Fig.10b). 

Habakkuk (3:3): ‘God shall come from Thaeman, and the Holy One from Mount’): 
O @(EO)> /AIIO GE/MAN /EIZH /KAI O /ATIOX /E= OPOY/. (Fig.10c). 
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Fig. 9 Veria, Old Metropolis, the second zone of the north wall of the nave 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


Jeremiah (11:18): ‘O Lord, teach me, and I shall know: then I saw their 
practices’): K(YPDE F'NO/PIZO(N) /MOI KAI FN(O)EZOMAI TO/TE IAON / 
TA EHI[THAEYMATA AYTON] (Fig.10d). 

Ezekiel (37:1): “The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the 
spirit of the Lord’ (ETE(NE)TO /EIT EME /XEIP K(YPIO)Y /KAI E=H/ 
TATEN M(E) /EN IIN(EYMAT)I /K(YPIO)Y (Fig.10e). 

Daniel (3:1 or 4:4): ‘In the eighteenth year of Nabuchodonosor’ ETOYX /OKTQ/ 
KAIAE/KATO /NABOY XO[AONOXOP)) (Fig.10f). 

Zechariah (9:9) or Zephaniah (3:14): “Thus said the Lord: Rejoice, O daughter’ 
TAAE /AETEI K(YPIO)X XAI/PE X®O/APA. (Fig.10g, Fig. XXI-2). 


The inscription held by the second prophet cannot be reconstructed, but the 
depicted figure can be identified with the prophet Aaron. The chosen quotations 
foreground the theme of the liberation of Jerusalem, indirectly voicing hopes for 
the return of the Byzantines to their old capital—Constantinople. 

Such references to the Old Testament captivity of Israel would have been highly 
meaningful in the Epirote context. Indeed, in a letter to Patriarch Germanos II, 
George Bardanes expresses his hope for the return of the chosen people—that is, 
the Byzantines—from Babylon to Jerusalem. It bears emphasising in this con- 
nection that some of the inscriptions held by the prophets in the Old Metropolis 
are unprecedented in monumental painting: Isa 52:13 and Dan 3:1 or 4:4, while 
others are very rare: Deut 28:66, Ezek 37:1, and Zech 9:9 or Zeph 3:14, at least 
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Fig. 10a Veria, Old Metropolis, Deuteronomy (28:66) 
(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 10b Veria, Old Metropolis, Isaiah (52:13) 
(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 10c Veria, Old Metropolis, Habakkuk (3:3) 
(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 10d Veria, Old Metropolis, Jeremiah (11:18) 
(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 10e Veria, Old Metropolis, Ezekiel (37:1) 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 


Fig. 10f Veria, Old Metropolis, Daniel (3:1 or 4:4) 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 10g Veria, Old Metropolis, Zechariah (9:9) or Zephaniah (3:14) 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 


judging by the preserved examples from the middle-Byzantine period and the 
thirteenth century. For example, inscriptions based on the verse from Deut 28:66 
Fig. 10a are encountered in the monastery of Myriokephala in Crete, in St Dem- 
etrios Katsuris, and in Omorphoklisia near Kastoria.'?^ The verse from Ezek 37:1 
Fig. 10e is preserved in Panagia Krina on Chios, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias near 
Arta, and in the Perivleptos church in Ohrid.'5 The inscriptions on the scrolls held 
by the prophets Zechariah (Zech 9:9) and Zephaniah (Zeph 3:14) Fig. 10g were 
rather rare enough before the Palaiologan period. The inscription on Zechariah's 
scroll is encountered in Ag. Demetrios Katsuris, in Panagia Krina on Chios, and 
the Perivleptos church in Ohrid, while the one of the Zephaniah’s is preserved in 
Ag. Demetrios Katsuris and the Monastery of Archangel Michael at Thari. All 
this demonstrates that the creator of the iconographic programme at Veria pur- 
posefully selected excerpts from the Old Testament in order to articulate a very 
specific message. 

Among the scrolls held by the prophets, one deserves closer analysis. This is the 
scroll carried by Daniel, which reads, “In the eighteenth year of Nabuchodonosor 
(Fig. 10.f). It bears emphasising that this inscription is unique in Byzantine mural 
painting. I would argue that the reference to the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign in Judaea does not pertain exclusively to the historical events alluded 
to in the inscriptions displayed by the other prophets in the series.!% It is possible 
that this specific chronological reference also alludes to the eighteenth year from 
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the capture of Constantinople by the forces of the Fourth Crusade. In other words, 
this may be the year in which the figures of the prophets in the Old Metropolis were 
actually painted. Based on a document issued by Chomatenos, previously dated 
to 1215/1216, Papazotos and Kravari date the liberation of Veria to around this 
time, suggesting that certain wall paintings in the Old Metropolis were executed 
between 1215/1216 and 1224/1225.'9* However, as Prinzing has demonstrated, the 
aforementioned documents should be dated to after 1220.'? Prinzing, with whom 
Angeliki Laiou agrees, suggests that Veria was liberated in 1220.!!% After the con- 
quest of the city, which occupied a strategically important position, Theodore's 
way to the former empire's second city was open, and indeed, several years later, 
he managed to capture Thessaloniki. It is likely that the inscriptions held by the 
two westernmost prophets in the series allude to these historical events: “In the 
eighteenth year of Nabuchodonosor’ (Dan 3:1 or 4:4; Fig. 10.f), and ‘Thus said 
the Lord: Rejoice, O daughter’ (Zech 9:9 or Zeph 3:14; Fig. 10.g). The continua- 
tion of the latter quotation from Zechariah (9:9) refers to the triumphal entrance 
of the king into Jerusalem: ‘Rejoice, O daughter of Sion; proclaim it aloud, 
O daughter of Jerusalem; behold, the King is coming to thee, just, and a Saviour; 
he is meek’,''' while the continuation of the quotation from Zephaniah (3:14—15) 
alludes to the ransom of Jerusalem from the hand of its enemies: 


Rejoice, O daughter of Sion; cry aloud, O daughter of Jerusalem; rejoice 
and delight thyself with all thine heart, O daughter of Jerusalem. The Lord 
has taken away thine iniquities, he has ransomed thee from the hand of thine 
enemies: the Lord, the King of Israel, is in the midst of thee: thou shalt not 
see evil any more.'” 


The eighteenth year of the Latin occupation corresponds to 1222. Finding himself 
in the liberated Veria, and simultaneously approaching Thessalonike, Theodore 
was on the way to fulfil his final goal, which was the liberation of the New Sion, 
i.e., Constantinople. 

Conceptually related to the series of prophets in the nave of the Old Metropolis 
is a scene showing the repentance of David before the prophet Nathan, which is 
depicted on a pillar below (Fig. 11). This scene, too, carried ideological over- 
tones.!? As I have already mentioned, the comparison between Theodore and 
David was common in the writings of the Epirote literati."^ Referring to Theo- 
dore's accomplishments in the *western parts' ofthe former empire, John Apokau- 
kos praises him for his struggle against his enemies? and likens him to David. "$ 
One reason for this comparison was the fact that Theodore was fighting with lim- 
ited resources but with an unfailing will and endurance; as Chomatenos puts it, he 
was ‘naked as David'.!" 

The representation of David’s repentance before Nathan is sometimes invested 
with royal connotations in the art of the Byzantine world.''® This theme is rela- 
tively rare in monumental paintings. It appears, for instance, in Studenica,!!° 
Mileseva,"? in the prothesis of the church of the Holy Apostles at Pec,"! in the 
gallery of the church of Hagia Sophia at Ohrid,'” etc. On the basis of the Serbian 
examples, S. Radojčić has interpreted this theme as a model for the Serbian rulers 
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Fig. 11 Veria, Old Metropolis, Repentance of David 
(photo: author) 


in their obedience to ecclesiastic authorities.123 This understanding is also relevant 
in the Epirote context. The relationship between Theodore Komnenos Doukas and 
the highest clergy of Epirus was harmonious. Apokaukos repeatedly praises Theo- 
dore's piety and modesty and underscores his wise obedience to religious lead- 
ers. "* But the image of David falling on his knees before Nathan also exemplified 
the virtues of humility and self-control that every ruler was expected to cultivate. 
As Gilbert Dagron has astutely noted, 


Power was absolute, did not allow itself to be confined within legal limits 
and was deemed sacred; but he who exercised it, whoever he might be, was 
never considered wholly innocent and might at any moment be convicted of 
illegitimacy. The Church was there to make him kneel, to bind him and to 
loose him.? 
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The representation of David's prostration before Nathan in the Old Metropolis 
should be understood in this context. Taken together, the date of the Veria murals, 
the proximity of the penitent David to the politically charged sequence of the 
prophets above, as well as the relative rarity of this theme in monumental art, 
make its association with Theodore highly plausible. 

The western side of the pillar with the scene of David's repentance is occu- 
pied by an unusual representation, which may also be dated to the early 1220s. 
St Eleftherios is here shown in the company of a smaller standing layman who 
turns towards him in prayer. Emerging from a segment of heaven in the upper left 
corner, Christ is depicted blessing the saint." The mortal supplicant at the saint's 
side is accompanied by an inscription which reads: AEHXIX TOY AOYAOY TOY 
G(EO)Y IQ(ANNOY) TOY AMAPIANOY (‘Prayer of the servant of God John 
Amarianos’). This John Amarianos is unknown from other historical documents. 
Papazotos believes that this individual and a certain Marianos Konstantinos, men- 
tioned in a document by Chomatenos,"?' came from the same family."* Amarianos’ 
exact role, if any, in the decoration of the Old Metropolis is difficult to ascertain. 

Equally puzzling is the choice of St Eleftherios as the object of Amarianos’ 
veneration. This holy bishop of Illyricum'” is rarely depicted in monumental 
paintings.'*° Nonetheless, his representations do appear in several major fresco 
ensembles.'*' St Eleftherios belonged to the echelon of saints particularly vener- 
ated by the Byzantines for their prophylactic and therapeutic powers. He was 
renowned as a protector of sick and pregnant women.'?? If included in a fresco 
programme, St Eleftherios is usually depicted in the sanctuary as a member of an 
assembly of holy bishops, whether he is shown frontally or while taking part in 
the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. In this regard, the representation of the saint 
in Veria is unique.'** It seems that the presence of the saint in the Old Metropolis 
should be related to the significance of his name, which derives from the adjective 
eleutheros, meaning ‘free’. The saint, in other words, may be seen as an allegory 
of the desired freedom from a disease or more likely an enemy, the Latins in 
particular, as has been suggested by T. Papazotos.'** Amarianos’s depiction may 
indicate his involvement in the fresco decoration of the Old Metropolis. On the 
other hand, one should not exclude the possibility that Amarianos was a military 
commander who commissioned his portrait after a successful campaign. On the 
same fourth pillar on the northern side of the nave, the equestrian military saint 
on horseback is depicted." The head of the warrior saint is totally destroyed, and 
his figure cannot be identified. This is the only military equestrian in the church. 
Horse-mounted warriors, like Sts George and Theodore, make their appearance 
already from the seventh century.'*° However, they were occasionally depicted in 
Orthodox churches in border regions and in areas under crusader control such as 
Cyprus and the Holy Land, and they began to appear in Greece from the thirteenth 
century onwards. Sharon Gerstel has pointed out that in Orthodox churches along 
the borders of Frankish Morea, the shift from standing to equestrian military saints 
took place during the period of Latin rule. This demonstrates ‘Frankish chivalric 
customs and reveals a certain degree of cultural emulation and symbiosis'.?? The 
special promotion of a warlike military saint on horseback seems to represent the 
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conditions of the period.'** Another characteristic example from Epirus is found in 
the church of Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra in Arta with St Demetrios and St George 
represented as equestrian saints on the west wall and the St Eustathios Plakidas 
on the north wall. 

At the east side of the same pier with warrior saint in the Old Metropolis of 
Veria is represented an interesting and unusual local saint, who was previously 
incorrectly identified as St Antony the New, salos (the holy fool), the patron of 
Veria.? G. Fousteris, who has recently re-examined the inscription, reveals that 
the saint's name is not Antony but Theophanes Salos, an unknown person in liter- 
ary or artistic sources.'^ The epithet ‘salos’ in Byzantine tradition was related to 
the holy person who dedicated his life to becoming a fool for Christ in an act of 
penance and feigning insanity. These persons would sometimes narrate apocalyp- 
tic stories and prophecies about the last Roman emperor, as did Andrew Salos in 
the tenth century."' The depicted St Theophanes Salos from Veria could also be 
one who predicted the liberation of Constantinople from Latins or some related 
historical events during the thirteenth century and at the same time the intercessor 
and protector of the depicted person who stands under the penitence of David. 

The context of the whole iconographic programme of the north pier that 
includes the equestrian military saints on horseback, John Amarianos, Sts Elefthe- 
rios and Theophanes Salos, the scene of the penitence of David before Nathan, 
just beneath the composition with the prophets with unfolded scrolls and the keph- 
alophoroi could express the echoes of the geopolitical events that took place at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century and the expectations of the donors, who 
formed the iconographic programme of Veria, of the imminent liberation of the 
rest regions of the Latin-occupied Byzantine Empire by Theodore. 

Apart from the historical reasons, this dating is also supported by the style of 
the wall paintings. The preserved second layer of the wall paintings in the Old 
Metropolis of Veria presents today the best example of the presence of differ- 
ent painters who worked simultaneously in a church, thus enabling us to see the 
development of painting in the transitory period of the thirteenth century. The 
painters were familiar with the new artistic tendencies of the end of the twelfth 
century and were willing to follow them. Despite the existence of a great vari- 
ety of styles and approaches, we can still recognise the artistic relationship with 
works of the middle-Byzantine period, such as the frescoes of the church of Ag. 
Georgios in Chortiates,'? as well as works of the same period, i.e., MileSeva,'* 
Ag. Peter in Kalyvia of Attica, ^ Episkopi in Eurytania,'^ and Ag. Nikolaos of 
Monemvasia. 46 

From all the aforementioned comparative examples, the wall paintings of the 
Old Metropolis of Veria are closely related in style and method with the frescoes 
of the monastery of MileSeva and Sts Peter and Paul in Tyrnovo. Without a doubt, 
these examples support the case of a common centre from which the painters 
came. Some similarities in the method of execution of certain traits of the wall 
paintings allow us to suppose that the three churches were decorated by the same 
workshop. In my opinion, some full-length figures of prophets and hierarchs at the 
second zone of the north aisle, as well as the scenes of the Descent from the Cross, 
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the Entombment, and the Holy Women at the Tomb (Lithos) from the Old Metrop- 
olis, have great similarities with a specific workshop from MileSeva.'*’ Sotiris 
Kissas suggested that the new volume style in the wall paintings of MileSeva 
was created in the independent state of Epirus. Kissas also compared the fres- 
coes of Mileševa with those from Episkopi in Evrytania and Acheiropoietos in 
Thessaloniki. To these, the Old Metropolis of Veria should be added.'^5 Also, the 
same scholar agrees with the theory about the role of the archbishop of Serbia 
St Sava in the decoration of MileSeva and the relation between the royal family of 
Serbia and Theodore Komnenos Doukas. During his last visit to Thessaloniki in 
1229, St Sava was a guest of Theodore Doukas.!* It can be assumed that during 
this same visit Sava hired some of the best artists and brought them to Serbia to 
decorate Mileševa where he planned to be buried. ? Moreover, Djurié stressed the 
relation between the art of MileSeva and that of Epirus. He mentioned the dynastic 
relations between the Serbians and Epirotes—namely, the wedding of Theodore 
Komnenos Doukas' daughter with Radoslav, the son of Stefan Prvovenéani (the 
First Crowned).'*! The same scholar proposed that the portrait of the Byzantine 
emperor on the north wall of the narthex of MileSeva, opposite to the dedica- 
tory scene, can be identified as Theodore Komnenos Doukas of Epirus.'? How- 
ever, recent scholars, after re-examination of the available literary sources, have 
suggested that the wall paintings from Mileševa should possibly be dated to the 
period between the years 1228 and 1234, namely to the reign of Radoslav.? The 
fresco depicts Stefan the First Crowned with his sons Radoslav and Vladislav. 
Sava, the archbishop of Serbia, blessed Vladislav in order to become the founder 
of Mileševa in the reign of his brother Radoslav (1228-1234). In the wall paint- 
ing, Radoslav wears a crown, a piece of evidence showing that the decoration 
must have been executed before 1234, i.e., before Vladislav's nomination as king. 
Lately, the depicted Byzantine emperor in the narthex is identified as Alexios III 
Angelos (1195-1203) and not as Theodore Komnenos Doukas of Epirus.'^* The 
former's daughter Eudokia was married to Stefan Prvovenéani. The Serbs believed 
that this relationship with the Byzantine emperor was very important, consider- 
ing that the name of Alexios III Angelos was mentioned even after his death in 
the dedicatory inscription of Studenica (1208—1209), and then he is depicted in 
Mile&eva.? This suggestion about the identification of the unknown emperor, 
as well as the previous one, is not convincing because the depiction has suffered 
greatly, and thus we cannot read its inscription. 

Apart from historical evidence, the latter dating of MileSeva is supported by the 
possible connection of the workshops of Epirus-Thessaloniki that cooperated at 
the Old Metropolis in Veria. The decoration of the Metropolis must have started 
after 1220 and was completed without a doubt before 1229. Some of its painters 
might have participated in the decoration of other monuments, including MileSeva. 
The style of the saints at MileSeva and also the characteristic way of rendering the 
figures with green tones in shaded parts can be found in preserved wall paintings 
from Thessaloniki and its neighbouring regions, like for example in Chortiates, 
from the Old Metropolis in Veria and from the church of the Acheiropoietos. The 
golden background and the imitation of the mosaic technique at Mileševa indicate 
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that it was executed by Thessalonian artists using mosaics from that city as mod- 
els.'°° On the other hand, we cannot exclude the possibility that some of them were 
trained in the workshop that made mosaics in Nicaea. As it is known from Serbian 
medieval sources, Archbishop Sava had played a crucial role in architectural solu- 
tions, as well as in the choice of iconographic programmes in Serbian monuments. 
From 1192, when he was consecrated monk on Mount Athos, until his death in 
1236, Sava made many journeys to Constantinople, Thessaloniki, Nicaea, the 
Holy Land, Sinai, and Alexandria and brought artists with him.'*’ His Life explic- 
itly states that he brought sculptors from Nicaea to decorate Zica.'^* Nicaea inher- 
ited from Constantinople not only its institutions but also the imperial art attested 
by its architectural remains.'?? It is believed that the decoration of major Serbian 
monuments, like Studenica, Zica, Mileševa, and after that Sts Apostles in Pec, 
imitates the art of the Byzantine capital. The origin of the painters was from dif- 
ferent regions, including Constantinople, Nicaea, Thessaloniki, and Mount Athos, 
yet they all followed the same manner. Artists from Constantinople/Nicaea, who 
Worked in regions of Serbia from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and also 
from Thessaloniki, possibly cooperated for the decoration of the church. 

The decoration of the Old Metropolis is placed into the sphere of influence of 
Thessaloniki; namely, it is linked with artists who came from this region before 
1204and collaborated with new groups of artists who arrived in those places.'^ The 
stylistic features of the frescoes in the Old Metropolis, as well as the historical con- 
text, point to the years around 1220/1222 as the date of their execution. At this time, 
Theodore was already in Veria, preparing for the liberation of Thessaloniki. Theo- 
dore's ambition, however, eloquently voiced in the writing of the ecclesiastical lumi- 
naries of his time, was the liberation of the New Sion, i.e., Constantinople. The same 
ambition is also reflected in the Veria murals. While there is no evidence that Theo- 
dore was personally involved in the decoration of the Old Metropolis, these murals 
subtly, yet unmistakably, promote Theodore’s political and ideological programme. 

The dynastic ties of the Epirus rulers with the Komnenos Doukas family and 
the expanded territory of the Epirote state, which maintained its independence 
from both the crusaders and the Nicaeans, were the perfect basis for Theodore 
to enter Constantinople and become the new Byzantine emperor. However, his 
defeat by the Bulgarian tsar Ivan Asen II (r. 1218-1241) at Klokotnitsa in 1230, 
prevented this ambitious plan. 
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According to written sources, the archbishop of Serbia St Sava participated in the 
production of works of art. He ordered icons, works of miniature art, and brought 
with him artists from places he visited in the East. See Markovic, 2009. For the 
involvement of St Sava in the decoration of Mileševa, see Todić, 1987, 55—68. 

It is assumed that the wedding took place between 1219 and 1220; Barišić, 1978, 
257-269. 

Djuric, 1979, 219. 

Subotić and Maksimović, 2012, 97—109. 

Cvetković, 2003, 297-311; Todić, 2011, 55—68. 

Ibid. 

Djurić points out some similarities with the Rotunda mosaics in Thessaloniki. Djuric, 
1996, 219. 

For a more detailed discussion, see Miljković, 2008, and Marković, 2009. 

On many similarities between MileSeva and Ziéa, see Todić, 1987. 

Foss, 1979, 261—296. 

Constantinopolitan artists came to Thessaloniki and the surrounding regions even 
before 1204. They spread new styles in art. An example is the prophets from Vato- 
pedi. See Toutos and Fousteris, 2010, 113, 123, 1266; Tsigaridas, 1996a, 237, 259, 
Figs. 195, 196, 217. For dating to the last decade of the twelfth century, see Miljković, 
2008, 42—66, especially for the katholikon and the frescoes, 46-55. 


3 Catastrophe and the Revival 
of Epirus 


Art and Political Ideology after 
the Battle at Klokotnitsa 1230 


3.1. Survival and Demise of the Empire of Thessaloniki 


Around 1215, Manuel Doukas participated in a military campaign with his brother 
Theodore Komnenos Doukas. After his proclamation and coronation, Theodore 
bestowed the title of despot on his brothers Manuel and Constantine.! Once 
Manuel solidified his hold on Thessaloniki after 1230, he considered himself the 
heir to the Byzantine throne, introducing the ceremony of the Constantinopolitan 
court, even using red ink to sign his decrees in an imperial manner? Manuel first 
recognised John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) as the only Byzantine emperor, and the 
church of Epirus subjected itself to the Patriarchate of Nicaea, but at the end of 
1234 or at the latest in 1235, he proclaimed himself emperor of Thessaloniki? 

His wish to continue the glorious reign of his predecessors from the Komnenos 
Doukas family can be seen in his coinage.* Manuel issued a trachy from the Thes- 
saloniki mint, very similar to those that belonged to his brother Theodore. The 
obverse depicts the standing Manuel, dressed as emperor and holding a cruciform 
sceptre and anexikakia, being crowned by Christ. The bust of St Demetrios in 
military garb, holding a spear and hilt of a sword with inscription O/AT/IO/C on 
the left, and A/HM/HT/PI/O on the right is presented on the reverse.? On another 
silver coin, Manuel is depicted as emperor being crowned by the Virgin Marry 
(Fig. 12). The reverse presents the bust of Christ raising his right hand in benedic- 
tion and holding the book of the gospels. Manuel’s coins with the theme of impe- 
rial coronation confirm his imperial claims to Thessaloniki.’ 

Until the end of his reign, Manuel continued to mint various coins on his own 
following the patterns of those previously minted by his brother Theodore. One 
of them presents on the obverse Manuel as enthroned emperor with St Deme- 
trios holding a model of the city of Thessaloniki.’ Manuel is also represented as 
receiving the patriarchal cross on orb from St Demetrios.’ On different three coins 
Manuel is depicted with the archangel Michael holding a long, sheathed sword 
(Fig. 12b), while on others Michael holds labarum.'? All these coins send a clear 
visual message: Jesus and Mary bless Manuel to rule over the city of Thessa- 
loniki, with the protection of St Demetrios and Archangel Michael. 

Manuel also introduced innovations in the iconography of Epirote coinage. 
He issued one bronze coin featuring himself as emperor together with the first 
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Fig. 12a and b Aspron trachy of Manuel Komnenos Doukas, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, DC 


(photo: ODumbarton Oaks, Collection of Coins and Seals, Washington, DC) 


Christian emperor, Constantine the Great. The obverse shows Manuel standing on 
the left side, holding a palm frond, and Constantine on the right with a patriarchal 
cross on a long shaft with a three-stepped base between them. The half-length 
bust of Archangel Michael is on the reverse.!! Another coin depicts Manuel being 
crowned by Constantine on the obverse and a bust of Christ on the reverse." By 
Issuing coins with the image of Constantine, Manuel apparently intended to stress 
his own legitimacy and promote himself as a Christian ruler and successor of the 
first Christian emperor. 

According to Akropolites, Manuel Komnenos Doukas seems to have ruled 
independently of John Asen.? Manuel was trying to keep his independence both 
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from Nicaea and the Bulgarian tsar in different ways, even asking for protection 
for his Kingdom of Thessaloniki from Pope Gregory IX.'* 

There is no preserved written or artistic evidence about Manuel's patronage in 
Thessaloniki. As I have previously suggested, however, the fragmentarily pre- 
served fresco decoration in the basilica of the Theotokos the Acheiropoietos in 
Thessaloniki could be related to the brief period of his rule.? The decoration, 
preserved on the northern wall of the southern aisle, above the arcade, consists of 
a series of figures of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, depicted alternately as standing 
or en buste, in medallions (Fig. XX-1 and Fig. XX-2).! Of these figures, 18 are 
extant. Scholars typically date the frescoes in the church of the Acheiropoietos 
to the period of Theodore's short rule over Thessaloniki." Yet there is no direct 
evidence, either historical or stylistic, to support this chronology. It is possible 
that the basilica was decorated with the frescoes of the Forty Martyrs after 1230, 
i.e., after the Battle of Klokotnitsa, in memory of the soldiers who had died in 
this battle. One should recall in this regard that the catastrophe at Klokotnitsa 
took place on 9 March, which is, significantly, the feast day of the Forty Mar- 
tyrs. Flanking the solemn file of the Sebastean saints in the southern aisle of the 
Acheiropoietos—all depicted as martyrs, with crosses in their hands—are two 
large candlesticks, each with a lit candle (Fig. XX-3). In Byzantine art, this icono- 
graphic motif sometimes appears in funerary contexts, e.g. in the northwestern 
chapel of Hosios Loukas, where two candlesticks are part of a decidedly funerary 
programme." Here, it may allude to the tragic death that the Epirote army met at 
Klokotnitsa on the Forty Martyrs' feast day. 

These few extant wall paintings from the Acheiropoietos church are the best 
proof of the quality of art in Thessaloniki at that time. The saints are dressed as 
martyrs and were undoubtedly inspired by the warriors Sts Demetrios and George 
from the mosaics in the church of Ag. Demetrios in the same city. The frescoes 
remain close to the artistic traits of the twelfth century, while the volume of the 
body, as well as the use of colours, show the new tendencies very characteris- 
tic of Serbian monuments dated to the beginning of the thirteenth century. For 
instance, the figures of the Forty Martyrs are closely related to the wall paintings 
of Mileševa, Ziéa, and Sts Apostles in Peé.!? For instance, the representations of 
Sts Gaios and Leontios have many similarities with the fresco of apostle Luke 
from Zica," and Sts Floros and Lauros with the equivalent figures from Sts Apos- 
tles in Pec?! Similarities can also be seen with the decoration of the Episkopi in 
Eurytania? and Ag. Ioannis at Kerami, Naxos.” 

If we accept the aforementioned historical interpretation supported by stylistic 
features of the frescoes with the figures of the Forty Martyrs in the Acheiropoi- 
etos, then there is a distinct possibility that they could have been executed dur- 
ing the reign of Manuel Komnenos Doukas, despot and emperor of Thessaloniki 
(r. 1230-1237). 

In 1237, the situation suddenly changed in Thessaloniki as Theodore Kom- 
nenos Doukas re-entered the stage there. The Bulgarian king Ivan Asen had fallen 
in love with Theodore's daughter Irene and married her.” As a consequence 
of this event, Theodore was released from captivity. He went immediately to 
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Thessaloniki, where he still had supporters. Because of his blindness, he declined 
to wear the crown himself but instead appointed his son John Komnenos Doukas 
as emperor. Manuel Doukas was sent to Asia Minor. Despite forging an alliance 
with John III Vatatzes? and his return to Thessaly, where he established himself as 
a ruler, Manuel was unable to effectively challenge Theodore and John again. An 
agreement was reached between Theodore, Manuel, and their brother the despot 
Constantine so that each of them ruled his own area: John ruled Thessaloniki and 
its surroundings; Theodore gained Edessa, Arnissa, and Staridola; Manuel and 
Constantine ruled Thessaly; and Michael II reigned over Epirus. In addition, they 
reached an agreement with the Latins of the Peloponnese and the Venetians, who 
ruled Euboea, so that the situation was stable.” 


Fig. 13a and b Aspron trachy of John I Komnenos Doukas, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 
(photo: O Dumbarton Oaks, Collection of Coins and Seals, Washington, DC) 
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John Komnenos Doukas ruled as emperor for five years, until 1242, when 
Thessaloniki was captured by John III Vatatzes (1222—1254) of Nicaea. Since 
Vatatzes needed to return to Asia Minor and deal with a Seljuk invasion, he 
left John Komnenos Doukas to rule in Thessaloniki, this time with the title of 
despot.?’ 

John Komnenos Doukas, probably on advice from his father Theodore, con- 
tinued the tradition of issuing various coins promoting his power and legitimacy. 
During his seven-year rule, John struck 53 copper issues consisting of 27 different 
coin types.”8 

These coins include the already well-known iconography of the Komnenos 
Doukas family depicting John as emperor with St Demetrios (Fig. 13), Jesus, 
the Virgin, or St Michael.? Among them, there are also some new iconographies 
unique for Epirote coinage: Emperor John is depicted alone with the labarum and 
the akakia with two big wings.” The ‘winged emperor’ is an unknown theme for 
Byzantine coinage before John Komnenos Doukas. On another of John's coins 
from the Thessaloniki mint, the obverse presents him alone as emperor holding a 
sceptre and the vexillum, while on the reverse there is a representation of wings.?! 
This iconography is unique also in Byzantine coinage but was very common in 
western Europe, as is also the case with the triple-towered castle introduced on 
Theodore Komnenos Doukas's coins.? 

The rulers of Thessaloniki from the Komnenos Doukas family bore the impe- 
rial title until 1242 when they were forced to recognise the suzerainty of the rival 
Empire of Nicaea. The city was annexed by Nicaea in 1246. 


3.2. Artistic Patronage During the Reign of Michael II 
Komnenos Doukas (1230—1266/1268) 
and His Wife Theodora 


After the Battle of Klokotnitsa, Michael II Komnenos Doukas returned from exile 
in the Peloponnese, where he was sent by his brother Theodore in 1215. Michael 
inherited Theodore's ambition in Epirus. With the support of the local population, 
he established himself very quickly in Arta and started to rule Epirus. Michael II 
Komnenos Doukas married Theodora Petraliphaina from an important Epirote 
noble family and received additional support from the local high aristocracy as 
well.? Even though Michael and his wife Theodora established good relation 
with Nicaea and the Nicaean patriarch, Germanos II, who visited Epirus in 1238, 
Michael kept believing that he had at least as much a claim on the imperial status 
as Theodore did and, later, even thought of himself as a legitimate rival for the 
Constantinopolitan throne of his ancestors. This ambition could be seen in the 
coinage that Michael II issued in Arta, in the same way as in the previous genera- 
tion of the Komnenos Doukas family. He continued to apply the same iconogra- 
phy as his ancestors, which consisted of representing himself as emperor crowned 
by the Virgin Mary, St Demetrios, or Christ.** Not only on coinage but also on his 
seals, dated to 1236 and 1237, Michael II appears crowned and in full imperial 
regalia, with the orb and sceptre in his hands.? 
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In 1242, the emperor of Nicaea, John III Vatatzes, launched a campaign against 
Thessaloniki, forcing Michael II to relinquish the imperial title. After military fail- 
ures, Michael II recognised John as emperor and, in return, John recognised him 
as despot. Michael's eldest son Nikephoros married John Vatatzes' granddaughter 
Maria. Despite the dynastic marriage between the families and close relation with 
Nicaea, Michael II continued to be at odds with the Empire of Nicaea, with which 
he was in constant military conflict. Furthermore, Michael II was much influenced 
by his brother Theodore, who established himself in Vodena. As Theodore with 
his son John failed to preserve Thessaloniki, he joined Michael and they together 
attacked Thessaloniki in 1251. Obviously, Theodore's ambitious idea of claiming 
the Byzantine throne in Constantinople was still alive. Michael and Theodore 
captured some territories, which included Prilep and Veles, but were unsuccessful 
with Thessaloniki. Very soon, Michael was forced to subjugate himself to John 
Vatatzes who insisted that Theodore be handed over to him, after which he sent 
him as a prisoner to Asia Minor where he died shortly after in ca. 1253. 

However, Nicaea was not the only enemy that the Epirotes had; there were 
also the Latins. Around 1258, Michael II Komnenos Doukas forged an alliance 
with western leaders in order to protect Epirus’ independence against threats that 
came from both the neighbouring Latin states and Nicaea. This web of alliances 
included also dynastic marriages. In 1258, Michael gave his daughter Helena to 
Manfred of Hohenstaufen, king of Sicily, and the other daughter, Anna, to the 
prince of Achaea, William II Villehardouin.*’ Different motives lay behind the 
formation of these Latin-Epirote alliances. First, Manfred had occupied Epirus’ 
territories surrounding Dyrrachium and Avlona sometime before 1258. Conse- 
quently, the kingdom of Sicily became a difficult enemy threatening the whole of 
Epirus. To alleviate this threat, Michael decided to legitimise Manfred's conquests 
of Epirote lands by marrying him to Helena, even adding additional territories to 
her dowry to cement the alliance.’ Michael also wanted to confirm Manfred’s 
aid as a bulwark against Nicaea, as he was planning to capture Thessaloniki and 
Nicaea and be proclaimed the emperor of the Romans. For these ambitious plans, 
it was necessary to obtain more military aid, which Michael could only find in 
Achaea's famous Frankish knighthood; consequently, he made a treaty with them. 
Although both of these Latin rulers were antagonistic to Epirus, they saw their 
own interests in this alliance.’ 

After the recapture of Veria in 1257 and after Michael's new alliances with the 
Latins in 1258, he was directly threatening Thessaloniki. His efforts, however, 
ended with his defeat at the Battle of Pelagonia in 1259. With the help of Manfred, 
Michael kept his authority only in Arta and Ioannina. 

Michael Komnenos Doukas II's reign was marked by an unprecedented efflo- 
rescence of artistic production in Epirus. Unlike previous rulers, the patronage 
of Michael and his wife Theodora can be traced with greater certainty thanks 
to the epigraphic and other textual sources discussed in the first chapter.” As 
we have seen, Michael II sponsored three churches: Kato Panagia in Arta, the 
church of the Metamorphosi near Galaxeidi, and the Pantanassa monastery near 
Philippiada. Most likely, Michael's patronage could be also related to the first 
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church construction of the Parigoritissa in Arta." Michael's patronage activities 
continued to be an imitation of the Constantinopolitan tradition, and he contin- 
ued to dedicate the newly constructed churches to the Virgin Mary. Two of these 
shrines—namely, the Pantanassa and Parigoritissa—obviously have the two Con- 
stantinopolitan churches of the same name as archetypes. 

Michael's wife Theodora is associated with the church of Ag. Theodora (pre- 
viously Ag. Georgios) and the cave church of Ag. Andreas in Chalkiopoulo, 
Aitoloakarnania. The tombs and inscriptions from the Vlacherna monastery in 
Arta indicate that members of the Komnenos Doukas and Petraliphas families 
continued to support this church during Michael II's reign when the church was 
renovated and decorated. 

Unfortunately, most of the decoration in the aforementioned churches, which 
could be related to the patronage of the ruling Komnenos Doukas family, has been 
lost. The only church with layers of paintings that can be dated with certainty to 
the 1231—1268 period and attributed to the sponsorship of Michael II Komnenos 
Doukas is the Kato Panagia church in Arta (Fig. IV.Fig. IV. 1-3.). In 2004, when 
excavation works began in the Kato Panagia, the already known frescoes from the 
first phase were re-examined, while additional sections of the fresco decoration 
in the main church from the same phase were discovered.” Byzantine frescoes 
cover all the surfaces of the diakonikon (Fig. IV-2).? There are few preserved 
sections in the prothesis, the sanctuary, and at the bottom of the walls in the nave 
(Fig. IV-2). The frescoes sustained much damage and were covered by later paint- 
ing in some areas. The frescoes conservation work was completed with extensive 
aesthetic restoration of the entire painted surface, thus rendering any new stylistic 
observations and comparisons insecure. 

The frescoes are of good quality, though not to such an extent as suggested by 
other scholars.^ The scenes are flat and shallow, although they are enriched with 
complex architectural buildings with much detail. Canopies in the representations 
of Jesus teaching in the temple and the prophet Zechariah rejecting the gifts of the 
righteous are rendered without perspective, as are the buildings (Fig. IV-3). The 
depicted buildings recall the frescoes of the Vlacherna monastery in Arta, as well 
as that of Ag. Theodora. 

What has been overlooked by previous research is that the inscription accom- 
panying the scene of Jesus teaching in the sanctuary 1s metric, consisting of two 
12-syllable verses: EN TO IEPQ AIAAXKON KAI EAELXON/TOYX AIIIOEIX 
IOYAAIOY£ KAI TPAMMATOIZ (Fig. IV-3).5 This confirms the continuation 
of the artistic tradition involving artists with significant theological and literary 
insights, which we found in the first decades of the thirteenth century. 

According to the post-Byzantine Greek chronicle, Xpovikóv tod l'oAa&giótov, 
the patron of the church of the Metamorphosi near Galaxeidi was Michael II 
Doukas. The church can probably be dated to ca 1246/1247 (FIg. XI).*° This 
mid-thirteenth-century date aligns well with the architectural characteristics of 
the building. The church was built by the architect master-builder Carouli, an 
Italian master craftsman.^ Nevertheless, the architectural form of this church is 
purely Byzantine.** 
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The walls of the church were fully covered with paintings, of which today 
only fragments survive. Initially, in the sanctuary, there was the Deisis, which 
consisted of Christ the Pantokrator, the Virgin Mary, and John the Baptist. It 
is the only church in Epirus, in which the Deisis is placed in the semi-dome of 
the apse. In others, the Virgin Mary holding the Christ child is illustrated. The 
Deisis in the conch of the apse is rare in mainland Balkans. It appears, how- 
ever, in churches in Puglia,” the southern Peloponnese,?? as well as in Aegean 
islands, e.g., on Naxos,*' Rhodes,? Chios, Crete. The choice of the Deisis has 
been related to the iconography of the East, as evidenced by the surviving 
examples from Georgia, Asia Minor, and the islands whose art was under the 
influence of the eastern provinces. Two more unidentified female saints with 
brown, red, and light-green clothes are preserved in the church but painted on 
a smaller scale. 

As P. Vokotopoulos has argued, stylistic elements also support the middle of the 
thirteenth-century dating of this church. The painter follows the linear style that 
characterises many thirteenth-century provincial monuments, representing a pro- 
vincial version of the monumental plastic style common during the same period. 
Vokotopoulos believes that the frescoes could be associated with the few surviv- 
ing figures in the Hagia Sophia of Nicaea? or with Sts Anargyroi and St Theodote 
in the Episkopi of Evrytania.™ 

Sometime around the middle of the thirteenth century, Michael II Doukas's 
wife Theodora founded a monastery in Arta dedicated to St George. After the 
death of her husband, Theodora became a nun, spending the last years of her life 
in this monastery. Only the church of Ag. Theodora (Fig. 1-1.) and the arched 
gateway of this complex are extant today. This church is an important pilgrimage 
centre, as St Theodora was buried here, and her relics are kept and exhibited for 
worship.” St Theodora is also the patron saint of the city of Arta.” Previous schol- 
ars, probably influenced by the local tradition, have misidentified the fresco occu- 
pying the conch of the niche of the diakonikon as that of St Theodora (Fig. I-3).* 
However, the facial and hair characteristics, as well as the costume of the depicted 
saint, match exactly with representations of St George.? 

The church of Ag. Theodora is a three-aisled basilica, which was built on the 
ruins of an older middle Byzantine structure that could be dated to the end of the 
twelfth century. At some point after the third decade of the thirteenth century, the 
nave and sanctuary were decorated with frescoes. Parts of these are preserved only 
in the diakonikon, the sanctuary, and the lowest register of the nave (Fig. I-2b). 

The most interesting among these is the unusual decorative theme of a struggle 
between a knight on horseback with a centaur-archer depicted in the decorative 
band of the northern wall, under the no longer existing Deisis scene (Fig. 14). 

The scene depicts an archer wearing metallic scaled-mail body armour mounted 
on a white horse pursuing a centaur. This scene could be interpreted as a symbolic 
theme representing the pursuit of evil by a soldier because in Christian mythology 
centaurs are often considered as servants of evil and injustice. This is a known 
decorative element found, for example, on a bronze door in Novgorod, on the 
western window drum in Studenica, and especially in western art.® The soldier 
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Fig. 14 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, Knight on horseback, fighting a centaur-archer, 
nave, lower zone of the north wall 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


wears military armour. The soldier's body and armour are also covered with a pur- 
ple military tunic. The costume of the soldier in this representation has elements 
that are reminiscent of the Palaiologan period, but it also has certain similarities 
with the costume of the crusaders. This costume has many similarities with that of 
the soldier from the mocking scene in the Vlacherna monastery.°! 

Western influences, although fairly subtle, can be observed in wall decoration 
of Epirote churches. Representations of centaurs in the church of Ag. Theodora 
in Arta were probably influenced by Frankish culture, as in the Peloponnese, with 
similar themes found on sculpture, wall paintings, and ceramic wares.” The inclu- 
sion of a previously unknown theme into the southern Peloponnesian Byzantine 
art reveals the penetration of western influences in the region after the momentous 
events following the Fourth Crusade and the establishment of the Principality of 
Achaia (Morea), one of the three vassal states of the Latin Empire. Close diplo- 
matic relations between Michael II of Epirus and William II Villehardouin would 
have been one of the possible artistic paths for the insertion of similar themes into 
the art of Epirus. 

Another notable example of the crusader influence in Byzantine art can be 
seen in the representation of the Mockery of Christ in the church of Ag. Ioannis 
Theologos in Efpalio (Aitolia), in which Jews are dressed according to western 
medieval fashion (Fig. XII-2).9? Moreover, in representations of military costumes 
and equipment, as, for instance, in the depiction of soldiers from the scene of the 
Marys at the Tomb in the Church of St George at Dhivré, Sarandë (Albania)** and 
in the Mockery of Christ from the Vlacherna monastery in Arta.9 
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In terms of style and iconography, western influences from southern Italy, as, 
for example, at Santa Cristina at Carpignano,® Santa Maria delle Cerrate,®’ and 
St Pietro in Otranto,® can be observed in the wall paintings of several churches 
from the mid-thirteenth century onwards, e.g., Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, Meta- 
morphosi Sotiros at Plakoti, and Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Particularly interesting 
is the choice to represent Saint Leon of Catania, who appears only in two churches 
in Epirus: the Metamorphosi Sotiros at Plakoti? and the Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias."? 
This saint is often depicted in churches on Corfu and in the southern Peloponnese, 
the regions with intensive commercial and political contacts with southern Italy."! 

Another unusual iconographic theme is the vision of St Eustathios Plakida” in 
the Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra.? The cult of St Eustathios appears in the West and 
more specifically in Italy during the migration of the Greek-Syrians in the sixth 
and seventh centuries following the Persian and Araba invasions but also later 
during the iconoclastic persecutions.” In the eighth century in Rome, a church 
was dedicated to the deacon St Eustathios. The oldest depictions of the vision, 
however, come from the twelfth century Puglia, namely from the province of 
Taranto, and they are found in the crypt of the Holy Hermits in Palagianello.” 
There is another example from the same area in the crypt of St Onoufrios, which 
dates to the end of the thirteenth century. In the St Onoufrios, the inscription Q 
IIAAKIAA TH ME AIOKHX and the name of St Eustathios are preserved.” 

In the churches of the Metamorphosi Sotiros at Plakoti and the Taxiarches in 
Kostaniani, deacon Euplos is also represented. He was originally from Catana in 
Sicily where he was often depicted." 

The land registry from Thebes” testifies to the presence of families from Italy 
in central Greece since the beginning of the eleventh century and, following that, 
documents from Chomatenos and Apokaukos.” These families usually lived in 
the western parts of the Epirote state, i.e., in places that had close relations with 
Italy, such as Nafpaktos, Corfu, and Vella. There were, of course, exceptions, such 
as that of the Kounali family, who lived in Veria. On the other hand, the diachroni- 
cally important presence of the Greek element in Italy and Sicily continued to 
exert significant influence throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.?? 

It is worth mentioning that in Epirus, the veneration of St Nicholas was pro- 
moted, especially in areas where families from southern Italy lived. This was cer- 
tainly the result of influences from the Apulian shrines of St Nicholas at Bari. 
Thus, for example, developed painted cycles of the life of St Nicholas are pre- 
served in Ag. Ioannis Theologos in Efpalio near Nafplio,?' in the church of the 
Dormition of the Virgin in Episkopi,? as well as in the church of Ag. Nikolaos 
tis Rodias.? The painted cycle of this saint is well developed in the church of Ag. 
Nikolaos tis Rodias, and it consists of 11 scenes, of which the one representing 
St Nicholas saving a ship in a storm is the best preserved. The scene is located in 
a particularly prominent place on the northern wall of the narthex's upper zone 
(Fig. VII-2a; n.130). The saint is shown in a standing position and is placed closer 
to the middle of the ship. His right hand is raised towards the sky, and in his left, 
he holds a scroll. Two sailors are shown in the sitting position in the right sec- 
tion of the boat. They are absent panic, and both of them join the saint's prayer 
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with their outstretched and raised palms.*^ This scene probably owes its promi- 
nent position to frequent maritime voyages between the principal ports in Epirus 
and Apulia and the experiences originating therein. A similar storm in 1231 blew 
away the metropolitan Bardanes' ship from his Corfu-Brindisi route, necessitating 
his landing in Otranto instead.*? The respect for the cult of St Nicholas is also evi- 
denced by an extremely unusual supernaturally sized representation of the saint 
en buste in the lower zone of the western pillar's northern side in the Taxiarches 
in Kostaniani (Fig. XXIII-2; n.103). 

Artistic interactions between Epirus and southern Italy during the thirteenth 
century have been already addressed by Safran. The relationship of Epirotes 
with their neighbours have been attested since the second decade of the thirteenth 
century, when George Bardanes, the metropolitan of Corfu, maintained a friend- 
ship with Nektarios, the abbot of the monastery St. Nicholas at Casole, close to 
Otranto. Bardanes and Nektarios exchanged letters for over two decades." One 
of their letters was sent in 1225 by Bardanes to Nektarios via a painter who also 
brought parchment with him to copy Nektarios's dialogues against the Latins.** 
There is no other evidence about painter's activities in Epirus or southern Italy, 
but this provides indications for the existence of certain artistic interactions. Fur- 
thermore, in early 1232, when Bardanes was sent by Manuel Doukas on a diplo- 
matic mission to Frederick II (1220-1250) and Pope Gregory IX (1227-1241), 
he spent a month at the monastery in Casole with his friend, Abbot Nektarios.? 

Annemarie Weyl Carr has proposed recently that the bilateral vita icon of a 
sculptured St George with a female donor (Fig. 15a), today in the Byzantine and 
Christian Museum in Athens (inv. no. BM 1108), could be related to Epirotes 
and their western alliances. More specifically, the icon could be related to the 
patronage of Theodora in Arta and could have been produced as a titular icon 
for her convent church of Ag. Georgios (later Ag. Theodora) in Arta.?? It depicts 
St George in the centre turned towards his left with hands lifted in prayer. He is 
looking up to Christ in the upper-right corner. Painted scenes from his life are in 
the frame of the icon. On the ground at the left, a small female donor kneels in 
proskynesis while wearing long dark robes. 

Two female saints are depicted on the reverse (15b). One wears a red mapho- 
rion and the other an imperial dress, both turned inward in the profile orant pose, 
with hands raised to a figure of Christ above them who is blessing each of them in 
equal measure by extending both his arms from the arc of heaven. 

Their original names are not preserved, though the saint in maphorion has 
been identified, based on the later inscription, as St Marina and the other one as 
St Irena. A.W. Carr has proposed a new identification of these saints as Anna and 
Helena?! and tried to connect the icon with the contemporary historical situation in 
Epirus. Helena and Anna were daughters of Theodora and Michael II Komnenos 
Doukas, both married to their fathers’ Latin allies, as discussed earlier. The icon 
presents various western elements, such as a crusader image of the warrior saint 
as the coat of arms on the saint's shield. This bilateral icon with the representation 
of St George and the scenes from his vita could best be placed as a titulary icon 
of Theodora's convent. As other sources are unavailable, and we cannot provide a 
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Fig. 15a Icon of St George with female donor, obverse, Byzantine and Christian Museum, 
Athens (inv. no. BM 1108) 


Source: (OByzantine and Christian Museum—Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports) 
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Fig. 15b Icon of two female saints, reverse, Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens 
(inv. no. BM 1108) 


Source: (OByzantine and Christian Museum—Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports) 
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conclusive identification of the two female saints on the reverse side, the question 
remains open for further research. 

It is unknown if Theodora was the patron of this icon, but according to the 
synaxarion life of St Andrew and the preserved inscriptions, she was responsible 
for the completion of the cave church of Ag. Andreas the Hermit near the village 
of Chalkiopouloi in Aitoloakarnania around 1282/1283.” According to tradition, 
basilissa Theodora was a nun at the time and took care of the construction and 
decoration of the saint's cave hermitage.? Frescoes there are preserved only in 
the sanctuary. In the conch, a bust of the Virgin Mary in the type of Platytera 1s 
depicted with her hands open in prayer (Fig. XIX). The medal with Christ Emma- 
nuel lies on her chest. This is an iconographic type of Virgin Mary very common 
in the area, as can be seen in examples from Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos (first phase), 
Preventza, and Ag. Demetrios Katsouris. Below the Virgin Mary are four con- 
celebrating hierarchs. The hierarchs hold open scrolls with liturgical prayers. On 
the wall south of the apse in sanctuary another hierarch, Epiphanios of Cyprus is 
depicted. 

The wall paintings are of good quality with a strong provincial character, 
mainly in the rendering of the portraits" facial features. The stylised details in 
the headdresses and the beards, as in the case of Sts Andrew and Basil, recall 
the Komnenian tradition (Fig. XIX). However, the general execution of the faces 
suggests contact with contemporary artistic currents of the Palaiologan painting. 
In particular, the face of Christ Emmanuel, which is round and fleshy, refers to 
corresponding forms from Thessaloniki workshops at around 1300. 

There is another element that proves that the ensemble of wall paintings from 
Chalkiopoulos is associated with donors or artists who had profound theological 
and literary education. The evidence can be found in the second inscription, which 
separates the Virgin Mary from the hierarchs, which includes a poem attributed 
to Michael Psellos.” 

As Sotiris Kissas has noticed, it is noteworthy that a Psellos' poem with a sym- 
bolic content ended up in the conch of the sanctuary of an insignificant church, 
inside a cave in Aitoloacarnania.?? The only other place where verses of this great 
Byzantine scholar have survived in monumental art is Kurbinovo.? 

During Michael's reign, several other important churches were built, renovated, 
or decorated, which also reflected contemporaneous historical events in Epirus. 
Among them was the Panagia tou Bryoni, a three-aisled domed basilica located 
near the village of Neochoraki (Fig. 5).?' According to the preserved inscription, 
this church was built around 1232, when the patriarch of Constantinople, Ger- 
manos II, visited Arta and succeeded in restoring Epirus to the jurisdiction of the 
patriarchate. According to official documents, the church of the archangel in the 
theme of Nikopolis was consecrated in 1238 by Patriarch Germanos II during 
his visit to Epirus.?? The successor to John Apokaukos at Nafpaktos was Niketas 
Choniates, who was appointed from Nicaea. Patriarch Germanos visited Arta in 
person to establish his authority. This visit was certainly important for Michael II 
since in this way he secured the recognition by the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
the patriarch of Constantinople. Despite the growing political differences between 
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Epirus and Nicaea, the Epirote clergy never again questioned the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Nicaea. 

The church the Panagia tou Bryoni has a distinct place in Epirote architecture 
since it is considered the only precisely dated church. The church is the product of 
a local workshop, and it is likely that the monument was not immediately deco- 
rated with wall paintings.” 

The Vlacherna continues as an important monastery in Epirus. The issue of its 
dating, as well as the identification of the sarcophagi, has already been addressed 
in previous chapters. Other than the inscriptions on the sarcophagi, there is no 
written evidence confirming that the church was linked with a donation from the 
Petralifas and Komnenos Doukas families. The fresco decoration is partially pre- 
served in the main church and to a somewhat greater extent in the narthex, which 
was constructed during two different periods, probably in the time of Nikephoros. 
The recently edited volume by V. Papadopoulu and the monograph by Myrtali 
Acheimastou-Potamianou provide a detailed analysis of the wall paintings." 

Acheimastou-Potamianou, based on literary sources, concludes that the works 
in the monastery, i.e., the construction of the three-aisled dome basilica, did not 
occur during the time of Theodore Doukas since the time between 1227 and 1230 
was too short to complete such extensive works.'°! It is not excluded, however, 
that the conversion of the church began after 1230, while the reason for its con- 
struction may have been partial destruction of the church by the earthquake of 
1231, as suggested by P. Fountas.'? 

Regarding the execution of the monumental decoration, Acheimastou-Potami- 
anou proposes its dating to the middle of the thirteenth century. If we take into 
account the importance of this monastery, however, then it does not seem very 
convincing to assume that the work on its decoration began so late. A document 
from 1227 shows that nuns had already settled in the monastery (no later than 
1224), which could mean that this event was accompanied by some works.'?? For 
this reason, the decoration of the church may have begun in the third decade of the 
thirteenth century, and it continued during the renovation of the church, after the 
damage caused by an earthquake that occurred after 1231. 

If the proposal by P. Fountas that the alterations of the church were due to 
destruction by the 1231 earthquake is correct, then the wall paintings of the main 
church must be placed in the period between 1230 and 1250. The iconographic 
and stylistic elements recall both the artistic trends that are taking shape in Thes- 
saloniki and the general artistic current that is recognised in the mural ensembles 
of Serbia, Patmos, Bulgaria, and Sinai (Fig. V-3). Art in the latter areas, including 
some others (e.g., in Crete, Rhodes, and other Aegean islands), is connected by a 
common style, and this art is characterised in scholarship as the ‘art of Nicaea’. It 
is essentially the art of Constantinople, which was the centre of the main artistic 
expression, from which painters were then dispersed to various areas, where new 
workshops were created. There is no doubt that there was a mass exodus of artists 
from Constantinople to Nicaea after 1204, as the needs of the new capital had to 
be served. Important art workshops must also have been established there, which 
fuelled the artistic production in both neighbouring and some more remote areas, 
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such as Serbia! and Sinai. However, a number of painters remained in Con- 


stantinople, continuing its previous artistic tradition, which evolved with a new 
style and advanced iconography. The high quality of paintings in the Vlacherna 
monastery, with its use of precious materials (lapis lazuli and, sporadically, gold), 
show that the workshops employed at the site were trained in the most advanced 
artistic milieu of the period. 

The quality of the sculpture needs to be mentioned too. The Vlacherna mon- 
astery's katholikon was decorated with many exquisite pieces of sculpture, such 
as the marble iconostasis, the capitals, and the relief slabs. Many of them are 
now located in the small Museum in Parigoritissa.' Among them, there are some 
unique examples of a marble plaque (0.27 x 0.27 x 0.006m) which represents a 
warrior (Fig. 7). According to A. Orlando, the plaque probably depicts a western 
knight.!% G. Velenis, on the other hand, suggests that this figure could represent 
one of the two twins buried in the temple of Vlacherna and mentioned in the 
inscription." 


3.3. The Church of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias and Its Context 


Another church worth special attention is the Church of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias 
located in the village of Kirkizates, several kilometres away from Arta (Fig. VII-1). 
In 1936, Anastasios Orlandos dated the wall decoration of this church to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century." Later scholars shifted the date to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. '? According to the generally accepted view, this artwork 
should be dated to the period before 1230, i.e., when Epirus was at the height of its 
power.''° The wall paintings in this church, even though not well preserved, point 
to a workshop with artists who were able to execute a high-quality iconographic 
programme. Many of these frescoes have suffered considerable damage, as in the 
prothesis, the lower registers of the nave, and especially in the narthex. 

The iconographic programme (Fig VII-2) of the church follows the well-known 
pattern common for middle Byzantine churches: the Pantokrator with prophets in 
the dome, the enthroned Virgin with the child Christ in the apse of sanctuary, the 
communion of the apostles and hierarchies in lower registers in the sanctuary, and 
the Christological circle in the nave, supplemented with various saints in lower and 
higher registers. The developed cycle of the Mother of God is depicted also in the 
second register on the southern wall of the prothesis and on the northern vault of the 
northern bay. In the narthex, the life of St Nicholas with at least 11 scenes is portrayed, 
as well as Isaiah's vision of the glory of God; in the lowest register, there are eight 
holy monks with partly preserved texts written on scrolls which were mainly taken 
from the Apophthegmata Patrum and the Pratum spiritaule of John Moschus." 

Some representations rare for a thirteenth-century wall painting can be seen in 
the Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias as, for example, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, Isai- 
ah's vision of the glory of God, and the Veneration of the Holy Cross by angels. 
Undoubtedly, the most noteworthy is the representation of the Veneration of the 
Holy Cross by angels depicted on the northern side of the diakonikon's longitudi- 
nal vault (Fig. 16a and 16b). 
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Fig. 16a Veneration of the Holy Cross by angels, the north side of the longitudinal vault of 
the diakonikon, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, Arta 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


The composition features three angels approaching the cross in veneration and 
bears the inscription: H IIPOXK Y NIXHX.'? The first angel holds in his left hand 
one of the instruments of Christ's passion (the lance), while with his right hand 
he touches the cross. This is an almost unique representation, although a similar 
one is found in the northern tympanum of the transverse cross arm in the church 
of Hypapante on the slope of Mt Tsalikas, in the vicinity of the village of Sofiko, 
in Corinthia. In this example, two angels bow toward a cross, raising their hands 
in prayer.!? 

Representations of angels with outstretched wings flanking a cross or a trium- 
phal wreath with the cross were common from the early Christian period in mural 
painting and mosaic, as well as in sculpture. In these representations, the angels 
carry the True Cross like a triumphal symbol that overcomes death.!!^ A represen- 
tation of two angels venerating a large cross, similar to the examples from Ag. 
Nikolaos tis Rodias in Arta, is preserved on the ampulla no. 2 from Bobbio," the 
chalice from the Byzantine collection in Dumbarton Oaks and dated to the sixth 
century, and on a silver plate from Syria, today in the State Hermitage Museum 
inv. no. 209 also dated to the sixth century." 
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Fig. 16b Drawing of the Veneration of the Holy Cross by angels, the north side of the 
longitudinal vault of the diakonikon, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, Arta 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 


Another similar depiction of this theme is preserved on the southern wall of 
the Ag. Neophytes’ hermitage in Cyprus, where cross-shaped cavities that once 
contained a relic of the Cross still exist in situ. Two angels adorn the upper section 
of the Cross.''* To this may be added two more examples from the twelfth century. 
One is a two-sided icon from the Tretyakov Gallery with Mandylion (front side; 
Fig. 17) and the True Cross with angels (backside)!? and the second is a stone 
parapet from the village of Kuti in Montenegro.'”° 

The Veneration of the Cross by angels is a common motif, encountered in a 
variety of iconographic contexts. The example from Ag. Nicholas tis Rodias pri- 
marily has a Christological meaning and is an organic part of the diakonikon's 
iconographic programme. There, on the drum of the eastern wall, the representa- 
tion of the Ancient of Days is placed between the representations of the Hypa- 
pante and the Adoration of the Cross (Fig. VII-2). This layout can be related to 
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the incarnation of Christ. It should be noted that the correlation of the Ancient of 
Days with the mystery of the incarnation is found both in the works of ecclesiasti- 
cal writers and in the akolouthia for the Hypapante. The homily for the Nativity 
of Christ, attributed to Athanasius of Alexandria (d. 373), says that ‘the Ancient 
of Days became a little child'.?! A similar idea is expressed multiple times in 
the akolouthia of the Hypapante: *The Ancient of Days, who in times past gave 
Moses the Law on Sinai, appears this day as a babe’.'” In another sticheron for 
the same feast, we read the following: “The Ancient of Days, a young child in the 
flesh, was brought to the temple by His Mother the Virgin’.'*? The final hymn for 
the same feast is the following one: “The Ancient of Days for my sake becomes 
a child; God the most pure receives purification, that He may confirm the real- 
ity of the human flesh which He took from the Virgin’.'** Hence, the correlation 
between the prophet Daniel's vision of the Ancient of Day and Christ's incarna- 
tion features prominently in the Byzantine tradition. 

The representation of the Veneration of the Cross by the winged angels could 
also relate to the akolouthia of the Hypapante and the Ancient of Days. What 
points to this conclusion is the fact that the third sticheron of the Lity states that 
‘Him whom the Ministers on high entreat (Attavevovo1) with trembling, Symeon 
has now received below 1n his earthly arms, and he proclaims the union of the 
Godhead with humankind'.? Note here that the word Attavebovot used in this 
hymn also means “pray in procession (with carrying a cross)'," which echoes 
the content of the representation under discussion, i.e., the three angels in proces- 
sion. It is not impossible that the creator of the iconographic programme found 
in this sticheron the inspiration for the whole upper register of the diakonikon 
since the arrangement of the scenes follows the words of the hymn: the Ancient 
of Days is represented in the middle, on his right side, on the northern side of the 
longitudinal vault, angels venerate him in the procession, while the Hypapante 
is placed on the southern wall. The presence of the cross, which is in front of the 
procession and also venerated by the angels, as well as the symbol of passion— 
the lance—in the hand of the first angel, should be associated with this feast. 
Both in the description of the event of the Hypapante in the New Testament 
(Luke 2: 35) and in the hymnography of the feast, references are made to the 
Passion of Christ, which Symeon foretold to the Virgin Mary: ‘And a sword shall 
pierce thy heart, O All-Pure Virgin, Symeon foretold to the Theotokos, when 
thou shalt see thy Son upon the Cross to whom we cry aloud: O God of our 
fathers, blessed art Thou’.'?’ 

The aforementioned inscription H IIPOXKYNIXHX could, however, also link 
this representation with the cultic veneration of the relics of the True Cross in 
Constantinople, where, much more than other relics, the Cross played an impor- 
tant role in the liturgical year."* The principal feast of the Cross was its Exalta- 
tion on September 14, which was preceded by four days of its public veneration 
in the Great Church.'” In addition to the Typikon of the Great Church, detailed 
information on the involvement of the emperor and his court in the celebration of 
the feast can be found in the Book of Ceremonies. Such public rituals are visually 
represented in a number of preserved liturgical manuscripts,"? as well as in the 
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wall decoration of several Byzantine churches, e.g., the Staro Nagori¢ino and"! 
Graéanica.'* 

The victorious power of the Holy Cross, having its source in the legend sur- 
rounding Constantine the Great and the battle of the Milvian Bridge, infused the 
official imperial ideology through centuries.'*? The True Cross, regarded as the 
visible symbol of Christ’s victory over death, became a symbol of the emperor’s 
triumph over his enemies, and relics of the Cross were prominently featured in the 
imperial ceremonial.'*4 Fragments of the Cross accompanied Byzantine emperors 
in battles to ensure victory, and hymns sung before military engagements invoked 
the Cross as a weapon and source of protection'? Furthermore, there are several 
recorded instances of the emperor's solemn swearing of oaths on the relics of the 
True Cross." Patriarch Nikephoros' Short History relates one among the earliest 
such records, in which Heraklios (r. 610—641) swore on the life-giving wood that 
he or anyone else would not harm the children of his deceased brother Constan- 
tine III (r. 641).?7 

The relics of the life-giving wood were housed in precious staurothekes and 
widely distributed all over the empire."* Anthony Eastmond’s work provides a 
good narrative of the ways in which the possession of the True Cross was used 
by two of the successor states of Byzantium after 1204 (i.e., in Nicaea and Tre- 
bizond) as a means of redefining their power and legitimacy.'? John III Vatatzes, 
the emperor in Nicaea, gifted the fragments in his possession to potential allies 
to portray himself as the legitimate emperor of Byzantium. Parts of the impe- 
rial treasury were transferred from Constantinople to Nicaea after 1204, e.g., the 
mid-tenth century ivory cross-reliquary, today in the church of San Francesco at 
Cortona'^ John III Vatatzes (1222-1254) gave this staurotheke as a gift to Fra 
Elia de’ Coppi, the envoy of emperor Frederick II (d. 1246).'*! According to sev- 
eral sources, John III presented a piece of the Holy Cross to Sava Nemanjić, the 
first archbishop of Serbia in 1229 when Sava visited him.'? The Hilandar mon- 
astery on Mount Athos still preserves an old wooden staurotheke.'? In medieval 
Serbia, the True Cross played an important role in the definition and promotion 
of the identity of the newly established Serbian state." The cult developed and 
received its true ideological structure in the days of the second generation of the 
Nemanjiés, and it is possible to discern its influence on the fresco decoration of 
Studenica and Ziéa'^ 

In the Empire of Trebizond, Manuel I Komnenos “the Great? also had a small 
fragment of the True Cross kept in a reliquary, now in the treasury of Notre-Dame 
at Paris.'*° 

Unlike in Nicaea, Trebizond or Serbia, there is no evidence from Epirus of a 
reliquary with the True Cross after the catastrophe of 1204. This victory symbol 
of the Byzantine emperors occurs, however, on a preserved coin of the Epirote 
ruler Theodore. The coin depicts a patriarchal cross-crosslet, which is placed on 
a long shaft whose base ends in three steps. A half-length figure of Theodore and 
St Demetrios are flanking the cross, on its left and right sides, respectively.!^ Fur- 
thermore, the representation of angels venerating the Holy Cross with an inscrip- 
tion H IIPOZK YNI>H> from the diakonikon in the Church of Ag. Nikolaos tis 
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Rodias could also have had decidedly ideological and political resonance, in addi- 
tion to its correlation with the rest of the iconographic programme in the upper 
register of the diakonikon.'** The wars fought for the reestablishment of the frag- 
mented Byzantine Empire in the thirteenth century provide the political context 
for this fresco, which should be dated to the time of Michael II Doukas. An image 
of Constantine and Helena with the wooden cross between them lies on the south 
side, across from the angels, in the lower register. The remains of the cross ven- 
erated by the angels make it clear that this object was very similar to the cross 
placed between the first Christian emperor and his mother. This indicates that the 
presence of the theme of the cross could have served as a reminder of the lost 
relics that were once kept in Constantinople and the Epirote state's desire to see 
them as symbols of victory. Moreover, the choice of the location for the depiction, 
the diakonikon, lends further support to the possibility that it carried an ideologi- 
cal message. The purpose of the diakonikon is, inter alia, to house and preserve 
relics. 

Another iconographic theme at Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias could also relate to the 
memory of relics from the imperial city. In the centre of the apse, in the lower zone 
of the main altar, between the officiating hierarchs placed in the profile position 
and facing the centre of the apse is depicted the Holy Mandylion (Fig. VII-4). It is 
well-known that the Holy Mandylion was one of the most treasured sacred relics 
in the Byzantine Empire. However, it was among the many relics transported to 
the West after the capture of Constantinople in 1204. Notably, this event caused 
more frequent depiction of the Mandylion in Byzantine monumental painting.!* 
In Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, the Holy Mandylion is shown in the lower register of 
the bema (Fig. VII-4), between the concelebrating hierarchs, i.e., in the position 
where one would normally expect to see the Melismos.'*° 

Therefore, one could say that in the bema and the diakonikon of Ag. Nikolaos 
tis Rodias, the two most important of Constantinople's relics are represented: 
the True Cross and the Holy Mandylion. This iconographic choice reiterates in 
a sense the programme of the aforementioned two-sided icon, now in Tretyakov 
Gallery in Moscow. On this icon, the precious contents from the church of Pharos 
are illustrated—the Holy Mandylion and the True Cross (Fig. 17)—while two 
archangels hold in a raised position the other two important relics: the sponge and 
the lance.!š! 

In the iconographic programme of the sanctuary paintings in the church of Ag. 
Nikolaos tis Rodias, perhaps another scene could be associated with the liturgical 
tradition of Constantinople. The scene is the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the 
Temple located on the front of the conch (prothesis). Its placement in the sanctu- 
ary was quite common, as has been observed in other Byzantine churches. It cor- 
responds semantically to the content of the scene, according to which the Virgin 
Mary enters the Holy of Holies of the Temple of Solomon. This particular place, 
i.e., the Holy of Holies, where the event took place, is semantically identical with 
the abaton of the sanctuary of the Byzantine churches.'? The placement of the 
Presentation in the prothesis niche of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, as well as the com- 
position of the scene, may have another interpretation, as well. This iconographic 
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Fig. 17 Icon of the Adoration of the Cross from the State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow, 
second half of the twelfth century, obverse 


(O The State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow) 


theme had been developing from the tenth century and included the little Virgin 
Mary, followed by her parents, and seven young virgins. This layout appears at 
the same time, when the weekly procession of the icon of the Mother of God, 
which took place every Tuesday, becomes a permanent event in the urban life 
of Constantinople. This transcended everyday life by allowing the people who 
participated in the procession to perceive the image as the face of the Virgin Mary 
herself and to participate in the event of the Presentation. This pictorial narra- 
tive representation allows us to understand the layout of this Byzantine proces- 
sion in Constantinople. Older representations of the Presentation of the Virgin 
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Mary do not depict the virgin girls who follow the little Virgin Mary. Rather, the 
theme gradually evolved with the addition of the seven virgins holding lighted 
candles in their hands. The description of the procession of the Hodegetria men- 
tions the presence of young damsels in silk clothes who sang church hymns and 
walked behind the 1con. Therefore, the pictorial solutions in the wall painting of 
the Presentation of the Virgin Mary may recall the real procession of the image in 
Constantinople. '® 

On the right side, the priest Zechariah is placed with the Virgin Mary accom- 
panied by seven virgins with lighted candles and followed by Joachim and Anna. 
This particular arrangement, where the two saints are placed between the Virgin 
Mary and her parents, is the new iconographic type, which will dominate the 
Palaiologan art.'** 

After the aforementioned, Pentcheva's proposal that the iconographic theme of 
the Presentation was inspired by the procession of the Virgin Mary's icon in Con- 
stantinople seems plausible. Therefore, the depicted scene, along with the Man- 
dylion from Sanctuary and the Veneration of the Holy Cross from the diakonikon, 
needs to be seen as influence from Constantinople. It is also notable that in the 
second zone on the southern wall of the prothesis and on the northern vault of the 
northern bay is depicted a developed cycle of the Mother of God with some new 
scenes, whose iconography was also impacted by Constantinopolitan art. 

In the fresco programme of the sanctuary in Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, there are 
other iconographic peculiarities that may reflect the contemporary ecclesiastical 
climate. These peculiarities include differences between the two churches, the 
Orthodox and the Latin, which were on display in monumental art from the elev- 
enth century onwards. In the Prothesis where the Holy Gifts—namely, bread 
and wine—are prepared in order to perform the Divine Liturgy, the Pentecost 1s 
depicted, i.e., a theme that, among other things, certifies the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and whose invocation changes bread and wine into body and 
blood of Christ.'^6 This liturgical invocation does not exist in the Latin Liturgy and 
is one of the two most important liturgical differences between the two liturgical 
practices.'°’ Furthermore, in the area of the Holy Sanctuary, we can identify repre- 
sentations of several clergymen of the western church, mentioned earlier." Leo of 
Catania (Fig. VII-2; n.66) is depicted on the eastern front of the entrance to the pro- 
thesis. St Sylvester and possibly Pope Clement are illustrated in the prothesis itself. 
It is uncertain, however, whether Pope Clement or Clement of Ohrid (Fig. VII-2a; 
n.64) is depicted here since Theophylact of Ohrid is portrayed in the sanctuary of the 
same church and the Epirote rulers were associated with the Archbishopric of Ohrid. 

In the lower register of the main church of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, full-length 
figures dominated by ten warrior saints, are portrayed. All their heads are lost, 
but their military outfit and armour are still visible. They are presented in frontal 
posture. Another prominent warrior, St Artemios, 1s represented above the capi- 
tal on the eastern side of the northwestern column in the main church, as well. 
St Artemios appears with full military attributes, which was not the case before 
the thirteenth century when he was depicted only as a martyr in civilian garb.'^? 
Frontally represented warriors in full military gear were painted in the lower zone 
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of the northern and southern walls in the church of Ag. Theodora. Today, only 
parts have been preserved. Also, in the church of the Metamorphosi Sotiros at 
Plakoti (XXIV-1; n.17 and 18). similar representations are extant. '® 

The Byzantines believed in the help and protection of warrior saints on the 
battlefield. Depictions of warrior saints, especially when done together with rul- 
ers have been well attested from the middle Byzantine period. In Menologian of 
Basil II, fol. 3, Basil II is surrounded by medallions of warrior saints.'! From 
the middle Byzantine period, warrior saints were placed in the lower register 
of the iconographic programme of many churches, for example in Nerezi and 
Kurbinovo.!9? 

Epirotes often included the representation of warrior saints, thus emphasising 
their military capacity. As we have seen, the Komnenos Doukas rulers Theodore, 
Manuel, and Michael II were represented on the coinage together with St Dem- 
etrios, one of the most prominent military saints. They are also shown receiving 
the crown from him. Archangel Michael was also frequently represented as a war- 
rior together with Epirote rulers on their coins.!? 

However, at the same time, we should not forget the influence ofthe contempo- 
rary political climate in Epirus or the result of the battle against the crusaders. The 
case was similar in the Peloponnese and elsewhere in Greece, where the ideologi- 
cal background of political and ecclesiastical issues often influenced iconographic 
themes and programmes in monumental paintings.'^ In this context, we should 
see the representations of warrior saints on horses in Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra'® 
and the Old Metrpolis in Veria.!% 

The wall paintings of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias are representative of many sty- 
listic elements that are characteristic of the Komnenian art. In one group of 
scenes, however, (e.g., the Ancient of Days, the Dormition of the Mother of 
God, the Descent of the Holy Spirit, events from the Life of St Nicholas), the 
painter introduced innovations. They consist of the more plastic elaboration of 
the faces, the manner of positioning the figures in the scenes, the deepening of 
the space, the painting of a large number of interesting ornamental details on the 
buildings and on the clothing, etc. He enriched the iconography with many nar- 
rative elements and new individual iconographic motifs, and, in this respect, its 
iconographic programme comes very close to the monuments of the Palaiologan 
period. 

The frescoes of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias surpass the quality of Epirote monu- 
ments that date to the beginning of the first half of the thirteenth century, e.g., the 
churches of the Episkopi in Mastron, Ag. Stefanos at Rivio, the Metamorphosi 
Sotiros at Plakoti, as well as some parts of the decoration of the Old Metropolis in 
Veria, the church of the Dormition in the village of Episkopi in Evrytania and Ag. 
Demetrios Katsouris near Arta. This is especially true in terms of the complex- 
ity of the iconographic programme, the use of lapis lazuli, and the use of certain 
solutions in the style of painting. The analysis ofthe iconographic programme and 
the style indicates that the decoration of the Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias dates to the 
second half of the thirteenth century. 
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Art patronage also continued throughout the second part of the thirteenth century 
in Aitoloacarnania, which was an important part of the Epirote State from its foun- 
dation. As seen in the case of the Episkopi church in Mastron, Varnakova mon- 
astery, and of Ag. Andreas in Chalkiopoulos, the foundation and decoration of 
some churches and monasteries there could also be connected with the Komnenos 
Doukas family, as well as with the military and civil aristocracy of the Epirote 
state.!^ To the time of Michael II Dukas, we can date the frescoes in five churches: 
Ag. Pateres in Varassova, Ag. Ioannis Theologos (Efpalio Doridos), Ag. Nikolaos 
Kremastos, Hosios Andreas in Halikiopoulos, and Ag. Georgios Kainourios.!6* 

I will not dwell on a detailed description of the frescoes of these churches, 
since they are either only partially preserved or follow the usual iconographic pro- 
gramme without any specific features. I will single out only one interesting scene 
from the cave of the Holy Fathers in Varassova,'9 very similar to the previously 
described representation of the Veneration of the Holy Cross from Ag. Nikolaos 
tis Rodias. Two angels, flanking the Cross, carry a lance and a sceptre, respec- 
tively. Beneath the Cross, the four rivers of heaven flow. An uncial inscription 
identifies the representation: ñ "Yvo(o)r tod Tuujov Xtovpod (Fig. X-1).? Vis- 
ual representations of public ceremonies commemorating the feasts of the Cross 
adorn illustrated manuscripts as early as the eleventh century, e.g., in the manu- 
scripts of the Dionysiou monastery 587, 119b (eleventh century) and the Pantelei- 
mon monastery 2, 189b (twelfth century), while in frescoes they appear relatively 
late, mainly in churches from the late Byzantine era. Scholars have expressed 
diverging opinions regarding the date of the wall paintings in this church (from 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries). I would argue that they should be dated to 
the thirteenth century.'” 

The fresco with the inscription H YYOXHX TOY TIMIOY ZTAYPOY (Fig. X) 
in the cave church of the Holy Fathers in Varassova does not represent the histori- 
cal event of the Exaltation of the Cross in the same way as the depictions in the 
aforementioned manuscripts or in monumental painting. The only frescoes of the 
Exaltation of the Cross in which angels appear are in the churches of Ag. Geor- 
gios at Ano Viannos, Crete,! and of the Holy Cross of Agiasmati in Platanistasa 
(1494), Cyprus." Apart from its basic eschatological meaning, the representation 
from Varassova should be placed within the same ideological framework as the 
one suggested for the Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. 

After the aforementioned, I would suggest that these representations bear ideo- 
logical and political messages, too, and should be placed in the context of the 
pictorial representations of ideological responses to the thirteenth-century Latin 
occupation. The four rivers of heaven, which flow from the cross in the repre- 
sentation in Varassova, allude to the New Zion, i.e., Constantinople. Byzantine 
imperial ideology sought to sacralise the emperor's power by identifying it with 
the most powerful Old Testament rulers of Israel. In some written sources of the 
thirteenth century, one can observe a parallel drawn between the chosen people 
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of Israel exiled to Babylon, where they expected a saviour from the Davidic tribe 
to lead them to Jerusalem, and the New Israelites exiled from the New Zion to 
the newly established states, Nicaea and Epirus, expecting the moment when the 
Orthodox rulers would return them to the New Zion, 1.e., Constantinople. 

During the 1230-1268 period, the Epirote artistic production significantly 
flourished, as demonstrated in the previous analysis. Architecture, sculpture, the 
iconography of monuments, and coinage all followed the local middle Byzan- 
tine patterns but were also influenced by new trends from Constantinople/Nicaea 
and the neighbouring states, including the Latin ones. The rulers Manuel, John, 
Michael, and Theodore Komnenos Doukas used their artistic patronage to lay the 
claim on the power and to show their piety. Moreover, through works of art, they 
often promoted their Byzantine legacy and Epirote independence. 
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4 Epirus Between the Palaiologoi 
and the Angevins During the 
Reign of Nikephoros Komnenos 
Doukas (1267/1268-1297) 


In the last three decades of the thirteenth century, Epirus was exposed to many 
challenges, both from the Latins and from Nicaea. Michael II Komnenos Doukas 
was succeeded in 1267/1268 by his son Nikephoros in Epirus. Nikepohoros did 
not consider the recapturing of Constantinople to be at the top of his list. Instead, 
he engaged much more with the maintenance of Epirote independence and its 
territories, thus maintaining friendly relations with the court in Constantinople. 
Furthermore, he was connected with Nicaea through his second marriage with 
Anna Kantakouzene Palaiologina, the younger daughter of John Kantakouzenos 
and Eulogia-Irene Palaiologina. Nikephoros became a puppet in Anna's hands, 
who served the interest of the Byzantine court in Constantinople. In this coali- 
tion Nikephoros was a vassal of Charles of Anjou and most of Epirus was under 
Charles's suzerainty.! 

In 1274, when Nikephoros understood that Charles I of Anjou was preparing a 
new campaign against the Byzantines, he decided to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, seeing it as an opportunity to gain greater independence from the Constantin- 
opolitan court. He sent envoys to Charles I to start negotiations with the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily with the intention of forming an alliance. The alliance with 
Charles of Anjou and his half-brother John I Doukas of Thessaly was concluded 
in 1273 and lasted until 1282.2 

From the other side, Michael VIII Palaiologos, who was informed about the 
preparations of a new attack from the West, signed a union between the Greek 
and Latin churches in Lyon in 1274. Michael accepted the pope's primacy but 
not the filioque? Many people in Constantinople who resisted the Union of 
Lyon were punished. Among them was Michael's sister Irene, by that time a nun 
named Eulogia, and her daughter Theodora Raoulaina, who was also a nun. The 
emperor exiled them from Constantinople and imprisoned them in the castle of 
St George on the Black Sea coast. When the bishop of Grosseto visited Constan- 
tinople in 1279, he saw at least four generals from the imperial family in prison. 
Many iconographic themes around Byzantine territory were inspired by responses 
to this union and the events surrounding it. 
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4.1. Artistic Patronage of Nikephoros Komnenos 
Doukas and His Wife Anna 


Paradoxically, Nikephoros and John supported the anti-unionist faction in Byz- 
antium despite being in alliance with a Catholic monarch. Nikephoros' western 
allies did not require him to sign the union. The majority of people in Epirus sup- 
ported him in his decision. 

Michael's successor, Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328), cancelled the 
Church Union of Lyons, probably at the council held at the palace of Blachernai 
in Mai 1284, and Eulogia was released from prison. Andronikos II supported the 
Byzantine Orthodoxy and had a pro-monastic policy." Michael VIII's corpse was 
not returned to Constantinople, and due to his unionist position, he was not buried 
according to Orthodox customs. His wife Theodora tried to distance herself from 
her deceased husband.* The change on the Byzantine throne in Constantinople did 
not reflect positively on Epirus. In April 1281 at Albanian Berat, before becoming 
the emperor, Andronikos II checked Charles's expedition against Constantino- 
ple.? Soon after his success in Albania, around 1282/1283, Andronikos began his 
campaign against the Epirotes. In 1282, Nikephoros’ wife Anna went to Constan- 
tinople to celebrate the cancellation of the Union of Lyon and also to renew the 
alliance between Epirus and the new Byzantine emperor, Andronikos II. Nike- 
phoros also sent his personal envoy to Constantinople, the bishop of Kozyle in 
Thesprotia, who was not involved in the Union of Lyon.'° The bishop participated 
in the ordination of the new patriarch of Constantinople. Nikephoros again started 
to serve the interests of the Byzantine court. 

The aforementioned historical events may be recognised in the iconographic 
programme of the narthex in the Vlacherna monastery in Arta (Fig. V-2). This 
monastery continued to have a prominent position after 1270. During the time of 
Nikephoros and Anna, the narthex was added and richly decorated." The crea- 
tors of the programme connected eschatological, eucharistic, and hymnographic 
scenes with themes charged with theological conceptions that defined their ideo- 
logical identity and projected their relations with the imperial capital. 

The most important scene from the iconographic programme of the Vlacherna 
monastery is beyond any doubt the litany of the miraculous icon of the Virgin 
Hodegetria, which attracted the interest of many scholars due to its uniqueness 
(Fig. 18a).'? The scene depicts the procession that occurred in Constantinople 
every Tuesday. This was the most significant litany from the processions and vig- 
ils that took place in Constantinople in honour of the Virgin Mary." 

The public procession of icons of the Virgin Mary was entwined with major 
extraordinary events, but established processions were also integrated into the 
Typikon of various churches and monasteries of Constantinople.'* As the Typikon 
of the Great Church shows, 68 different processions took place every year in the 
streets of Constantinople. According to travellers, in Tuesday's processions, the 
image of the Virgin Mary was surrounded by clergy and accompanied by laypeo- 
ple and women in full silk clothes holding lighted candles. The procession passed 
by various churches in the city and then returned to the Hodegon monastery. 
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Fig. 18a Arta, Vlacherna monastery, narthex, litany of the icon of the Hodegetria 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


During the Palaiologan period, this liturgical event of Tuesday diversified.’ 
The procession of the icon did not pass through other churches in the city but 
was limited to the square near Hagia Sophia. Specifically, the participants carried 
the image on their shoulders, chanting 50 times around the square. A visual 
testimony for this new, i.e., the Palaiologan, procession is the representation 
from Vlacherna of Arta, the theme of which coincides with the descriptions of 
the travellers." 

The centre of the composition from the Vlacherna monastery is occupied by 
a large icon of the Virgin Mary, which is held by a male figure (Fig. 18a). The 
iconographic type of the image that coincides with that of the Virgin Hodegetria 
is accompanied by the inscription MH(TH)P @(EO)Y H O[AHT ]HTPIA. On the 
left are two men, whose clothes, headgear, and wide belts are similar to those 
worn by the person in the centre. This is, obviously, the group of ‘ministers’ of the 
image, i.e., the members of the ministry of Hodegetria, whom Patria narratives 
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call Hodegoi (guides).'* On either side of the image are groups of women, of 
whom three on the left are formally dressed. A large three-storey building with 
balconies, from which women observe the procession, is also represented. Below, 
at the first level of the composition, there are trading scenes (Fig. 18b), a very 
important pictorial source of information for the study of public life in Byzantium. 


Fig. 18b Arta, Vlacherna monastery, narthex, litany of the icon (detail) 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 
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This is a representation of an open-air market that accompanied the weekly event 
of the litany, for which it is reported that “it was in the square on the day of the 
litany and many things were brought for sale'.'? 

Similar processions existed in other parts of the Byzantine Empire, such as 
in Thessaloniki, where from the twelfth century on, the icon of Hodegetria was 
regularly carried around the city?? or in the eleventh century at the monastery of 
Panagia Nafpaktiotissa in Thebes, which held a miraculous icon of the Virgin.*! 
Although no relevant information has been preserved in the written sources, it 1s 
quite likely that similar processions took place in Epirus as well. 

The representation of the litany as a separate scene in the narthex of the Vlach- 
erna monastery is unique in Byzantine monumental painting. The examples of 
processions of the Virgin Mary's image are also preserved in some small works 
of art, such as the Hamilton Psalter (c. 1300) at the State Museum 1n Berlin, 
depicting the veneration of the icon of Our Lady Hodegetria.? Similar repre- 
sentations also exist in the icon of the triumph of Orthodoxy (c. 1437) from the 
British Museum in London? and in the embroidered ecclesiastical cloth dating 
to 1498 from the Moscow State Historical Museum.” Also, from the fourteenth 
century, on the scene with the procession of the Hodegetria icon, there started to 
be depicted the twelfth oikos of the Akathistos Hymn, both in manuscripts and 
on monumental paintings, e.g., the icon of the Akathistos from the Kremlin State 
Museum in Moscow,” the Psalter of the Benaki Museum 34.3, fol. 194r,” the 
Tomić Psalter 2792 fol. 296v in the Historical Museum of Moscow,” the frescoes 
of the Markov monastery.” Apart from the Akathistos Hymn, in the monumen- 
tal painting, the representation of the litany 1s integrated into other iconographic 
themes, such as the scene of the translation of the relics of Symeon Nemanja to 
the Panagia church in the Studenica monastery, where an image of the Virgin is 
carried in the litany.” 

The interpretation of the litany's representation in Vlacherna's narthex is pro- 
vided by its inscription and in particular its first word, xopá (joy): The joy of the 
most holy Theotokos Hodegetria in Constantinople (H XAPA THÈ? YIIEPATIAX 
G(EOTO)KOY/ THX O(AH)THTPIAX THÈ EN TH/KONXTANTINOYIIOAEI). 
The use of the term joy is not accidental. Based on this word, Acheimastou-Pota- 
mianou suggested that the image is not the usual weekly procession of the icon 
but a special event that demonstrates the joy of the church and the congregation.?? 
The event that caused so much happiness was the renouncement of the Council of 
Lyon and the subsequent peace that came to the Eastern Church signifying a new 
triumph of Orthodoxy. According to Acheimastou-Potamianou, the scene of the 
litany depicts not only the litany but also the historical event of the reunion of three 
women—Anna Palaiologina of Epirus, her sister Theodora Raoulaina, and their 
mother Irene-Eulogia.?! The same scholar also suggests that in the northern barrel 
vault of the narthex, above the wall painting of the litany, the two local councils 
that were connected with the renouncement of the unionist policy of Michael VIII 
were probably depicted, i.e., those of Blachernae and Adramyttium in 1285 and 
1284, respectively. In the lower-left corner of the scene miniatures of two women 
in bust, dressed in maphoria and without a halo, are depicted. They have been 
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identified as Anna Palaiologina and her sister Theodora Raoulaina (Fig. 18a). The 
presence of women in councils was not usually accepted, and even less was their 
participation depicted in Byzantine monumental art. Historical sources testify 
that Anna Palaiologina with her mother and sister were present at the Council of 
Adramyttium in 1284; however, there is no mention of their presence at the Blach- 
ernae Palace council that was held from February to August 1285.? 

The depiction of local councils along with ecumenical ones was not unusual 
in Byzantine art, e.g., in the church of the Nativity in Bethlehem where six local 
councils together with six ecumenical are depicted.” Moreover, the same is true for 
Serbian monuments during the thirteenth century. In medieval Serbian churches, 
next to the ecumenical councils, local Serbian councils are frequently depicted, 
e.g., in Sopoćani, Djurdjevi Stubovi, St Demetrios in Pec, Mateié.** The portrayal 
of local councils, however, cannot be found in wall decoration in Greece. 

As already mentioned, scenes of ecumenical councils are partially preserved 
in the southwestern barrel vault of the narthex. Along with these scenes, there are 
representations of other historical events. After unsuccessful efforts by the Byz- 
antine emperor to impose the union of the churches agreed in Lyon, the patrons 
of the Vlacherna monastery might have purposefully chosen to depict the repre- 
sentations of the ecumenical councils as a reminder that in these councils the true 
church doctrine was formulated. It needs to be emphasised at this point that simi- 
lar iconographic programmes were widespread towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, i.e., shortly after the Council of Lyon. As already mentioned, the theme 
is depicted in certain important churches, such as the Metropolis of Mystras (Ag. 
Demetrios), as well as in Serbian medieval churches, including Sopoéani, Gra- 
dac, Arilje, St Sophia in Ohrid, St Demetrios in Peć, Bogorodica Ljeviška in 
Prizren, etc.?? 

Similar ideological content might be hidden in selecting the scene of the Hos- 
pitality (Philoxenia) of Abraham for the semicircular lunette in the Vlacherna's 
narthex southern wall.*6 In some cases in the monumental painting, the Hospital- 
ity is connected to representations of ecumenical or other local councils that are 
usually included in the iconographic programme of the narthex. In the Orthodox 
Church tradition, there is the belief that the ecumenical councils were inspired and 
guided by the Holy Trinity and that they formulated the Trinitarian doctrine. The 
Hospitality of Abraham, which is symbolically interpreted as prefiguration of the 
Holy Trinity, is represented at the same place as the ecumenical councils. Based 
on this belief, Djurié connected the scene of the Hospitality of Abraham at Djurd- 
jevi Stupovi (1282/1283) with the four local Serbian councils that are depicted in 
an adjacent frame. At the beginning of every local council, the creed, which was 
adopted during the two first ecumenical councils, was read.” 

The celebrated scene showing the procession of the Hodegetria icon in the 
narthex of the Vlacherna monastery in Arta—itself a ‘replica’ of the eponymous 
Constantinopolitan shrine—makes the association with the imperial capital 
explicit.’ Seen in conjunction with the ecumenical councils depicted above it, 
the procession of the Hodegetria may be also read as a celebration of the triumph 
of Orthodoxy following the demise of the short-lived Union of Lyon, to which 
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the person who commissioned the murals, basilissa Anna, the wife of despot 
Nikephoros, was strongly opposed, as has been suggested by Acheimastou-Pota- 
mianou.? This representation can be seen as another example of reminiscences 
of Constantinople since in the scene of the litany a procession of the famous icon 
with many realistic details from the everyday life of the city 1s depicted, includ- 
ing the market with its merchants and the crowd that swarms there, buildings, 
garments, etc. 

The iconographic programme of the narthex is related to the cult of the Virgin 
Mary. Over the main entrance to the principal church, there is the Virgin Glyco- 
philousa between two angels. On the western wall's southern arch, the procession 
of the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria in Constantinople is depicted. On the surface 
opposite to that, in the northern part of the narthex, the Christmas sticheron 1s por- 
trayed.?? This sticheron is, in fact, connected with the festival of the monastery, as 
the church was dedicated to the synaxis of the Virgin (26 December). 

The quite rare representation of the Christmas sticheron *What shall we offer 
Thee, O Christ’ (Tí coi npoogvéykopev, Xpuoré)1! seems to have appeared in the 
thirteenth century but did not become very widespread. Inspired by the rich con- 
tent of the famous and very popular hymn, the scene represents angels, people, 
and elements of nature offering symbolic gifts to the Virgin and Christ participat- 
ing in the event of the incarnation.? The wall painting from the Vlacherna mon- 
astery has been considered one of the earliest representations of this theme,? as 
all other known representations of the sticheron, as, for example, in the church of 
the Virgin Perivleptos in Ohrid, the one in Ziéa or the Holy Apostles in Thessa- 
loniki could be regarded as either contemporary or later.^ A fragment of the scene 
carved in relief on the canopy arch, preserved in the Byzantine and Christian 
Museum of Athens, also dates to the thirteenth century. It contains three verses: 
the Magi [offer] gifts/angels [offer] a hymn/shepherds [offer] their wonder. The 
preserved fragment should not be considered an epitomised form of the scene, as 
it is very likely that additional verses were depicted on the other sides of the ark. 

The choice of this scene is related, without a doubt, to the fact that the monas- 
tery was dedicated to the Virgin Blachernitissa. On Christmas Eve, the hymn Tí 
ool zpooevéykopev, Xptoté is sung since the following day, December 26, the 
Synaxis of the Mother of God in Blachernae, the patron of the Vlacherna monas- 
tery, is celebrated. The representation of the hymn is also related to the fresco of 
the procession with the image of the Hodegetria icon, located on the same wall 
since both have as a common point of reference, which is the glory and the wide- 
spread praise of the Virgin Mary. However, the choice of this representation, 
as well as the place where it was depicted—namely, in the narthex next to the 
entrance and in the immediate vicinity of the portrayal of the procession—was 
certainly not only related to the feast of the Virgin Blachernitissa to which the 
church is dedicated. Moreover, the location of the representation of the Christmas 
hymn and that of the procession with a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, in 
which figures from the ruling dynasty are included, could also be seen as some- 
what reminiscent of a Byzantine court ceremony. Among many court ceremonies 
held during great feasts, there was one that the emperor solemnly conducted to 
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St Sophia and then back to the palace. According to Constantine Porphyrogenne- 
tos, who provides its description, this procession would meet with the one led by 
the Constantinopolitan Patriarch at the entrance into the narthex ahead of the lit- 
urgy.^' The content of the Christmas hymn speaks of offering gifts to and serving 
the incarnate God, a practice in which everyone participates, including both spir- 
itual and secular authorities who led those two processions. To this understand- 
ing of the location of this representation also points the fact that in some cases, 
e.g., at Zica, the fresco is accompanied by depiction of two separate processions: 
the one led by the spiritual leader—namely, the Serbian Archbishop Sava III 
(d. 1316)—and the other by King Milutin (d. 1321), meeting at the entrance to 
the church.* 

There is no written evidence for the patronage of Nikephoros and Anna. How- 
ever, the style of the Vlacherna's frescoes points to the period after 1280. Achei- 
mastou-Potamianou suggested a date shortly after 1284.” 

The truly impressive and innovative execution of the painted ensemble, which 
Is observed mainly in the original compositions of the procession and the Christ- 
mas hymn, is also supported by the bold design. At the same time, however, to 
the extent that the condition of the murals allows us to judge with certainty, seri- 
ous weakness in terms of design and rendering of the figures can be seen, both in 
proportions and design. It is clear that the artistic stigma of the painter is floating 
and does not reflect either the best versions of the Komnenian art or the progres- 
sive pursuits of Palaiologan art. The painter of the narthex does not seem to be 
aware of or to participate in the renewed artistic current that would soon mature 
and dominate the wider sphere of influence of Constantinople and Thessaloniki. 
Thus, the interestingly developed iconography of the narthex is not supported by 
a similarly progressive style, given that the anonymous painter and his workshop 
were relocated from Constantinople. One would expect the execution to be of 
much higher quality, worthy of the capital. On the contrary, the work is inspired 
by a ‘provincial’ character, manifested in the simplistic design solutions but also 
in chromatology, despite the fact that expensive materials such as lazurite and 
gold are used. The artist 1s indifferent about the proportions of the bodies, which 
are sometimes represented as elongated, as in the choirs of the nuns in the pro- 
cession of the Hodegetria, while at other times they are compressed in order to 
serve the needs of the composition, as in the case of the ecumenical councils and 
the sticheron. There are, of course, exceptions such as the two shepherds of the 
sticheron, which is obviously due to a faithful transfer of a very good model. In 
general, although the painter does not hesitate to create original compositions, he 
resorts to the stereotypical and simplistic repetition of physiognomic types and 
postures that reveal his weaknesses. 

After the addition of the narthex and its decoration to Vlacherna, probably dur- 
ing the period between 1290 and 1294, the large monastic church of Pantanassa 
at Philippiada, the foundation of Michael II Komenenos Doukas, was renovated.^? 
Unlike the narthex of the Vlacherna monastery, where no written evidence is pre- 
served, the patronage of Nikephoros and his wife Anna in Pantanassa is attested 
by the inscription?! and donors’ portraits ( Fig. 19a and b). 
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Fig. 19a Filippiada, Pantanassa, donor representation and inscription 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


Pantanassa was a cross-in-square church of a complex Constantinopolitan vari- 
ant. During Nikephoros Doukas' reign, it was framed by an ambulatory, which 
ends in two chapels on either side of the nave. Except for the southern two chapels, 
only the foundations of this church are extant. Many fragments of the wall paint- 
ings have been discovered during the excavation of the church. The central apse 
was decorated by six concelebrating hierarchs. The lower registers were deco- 
rated with paintings, representing either podea or imitations of marble revetment. 
At the bottom of the northern and southern walls of the transverse cross-arms, 
opus sectile decoration survived. In the higher sections of the walls fragments of 
individual saints still exist in supernatural scale/size. The frontal arch of the apse 
of the southern chapel was decorated with busts of saints, of which the representa- 
tion of the apostle Peter is better preserved. The image of St John of Damascus, 
holding an unfurled scroll, can be seen in the northern part of the eastern barrel 
vault. Parts of the face of Mark the Evangelist can be identified on one of the 
pendentives of the north chapel. Murals also exist on the exterior elevations of 
the nave—namely, in the arches of the western and southern walls.? The depic- 
tion of the founders was located at the western end of the southern portico. They 
are depicted as being crowned by the Virgin in bust, holding the Christ child 
in her arms (Fig. 19a), while fragmentary inscription with surnames Komnenos 
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Fig. 19b Filippiada, Pantanassa, donor representation (detail) 
(photo: author) 


Doukas and Anna Komnenodoukaina Palaiologina accompany the depicted fig- 
ures.? Their two children, son Thomas and daughter Thamar, are also portrayed 
in this image. 

The donor representations of the rulers with their families, which are often 
blessed by Christ or the Virgin Mary, are already known from mid-Byzantine man- 
uscripts. They are particularly common, however, on frescoes of the Palaiologan 
era, e.g., at the refectory of the Perivleptos monastery (Sulu Manastir) in Istanbul, 
the Treskavac Monastery, the Polosko monastery.? In the case of Pantanassa, we 
can see that the promotion of the Constantinopolitan cult of the Mother of God 
continues in Epirus.*° 

Although in both churches, Vlacherna and Pantanassa, the frescoes are pre- 
served in fragments, they are very important. In fact, they can contribute to the 
dating of other wall paintings of neighbouring churches in Epirus but also in the 
wider possibly interrelated area. 


4.2. Artistic Promotion of Nikephoros's Alliances 


Despite the attempts by Nikephoros' wife Anna, the relations with Nicaea and 
Epirus were very fragile. According to Chronicle of the Morea, in 1290, the forces 
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of Andronikos II laid siege to the castle of Ioannina while many ships came to 
the Gulf of Arta, but the attacks were unsuccessful. Anna tried again to mediate 
between Andronikos II and Nikephoros by attempting to unite the ruling families 
of Epirus and Constantinople through marriage between her daughter Thamar and 
Michael IX Palaiologos, Andronikos II’s son and co-emperor. Notwithstanding 
the failure of this scheme, her son Thomas received the title of despot from the 
emperor in 1290. Countering this, Nikephoros decided in 1294 to reinforce his 
alliance with Latins, giving his daughter Thamar as wife to Philip of Taranto, the 
son of Charles of Anjou. In order to strengthen this alliance further, Nikephoros 
granted Philip the larger part of his realm as Thamar's dowry: fortresses at Naf- 
paktos, Euclohos (near Agrinion), Angelokastron, and Vonitsa (Fig. 1). According 
to the agreement, Thamar was also to pay annually the sum of 100,000 hyperpyra 
to her husband Philip.” 

Although initially Anna opposed this idea and tried to marry her daughter in 
Constantinople instead, she relented and in August 1294 escorted her daughter 
to L'Aquila in Abruzzi, where the wedding took place. The wedding likely hap- 
pened on or after 13 August 1294.5 A work of miniature art relates to this wed- 
ding. It is a gilded and enamelled casket, one of the wedding gifts from Thamar 
to her husband Philip (Figs. 20a and b) that is today exhibited in the National 
Archaeological Museum of Cividale del Friuli in Italy? This casket is shaped 
like ivy and decorated with lilies, the symbol of the house of Anjou, and double- 
headed eagles, the symbol of the Byzantine court. Thamar's wedding gift was 
likely intended to symbolise the union of the two civilisations. 


Fig. 20a Gilded and enamelled casket, obverse, National Archaeological Museum of Civ- 
idale del Friuli 


(O Fondo Biblioteca ex Capitolare, inv. 1678, National Archaeological Museum of Cividale del Friuli, 
Ministry of Culture Regional Direction of Museums of Friuli Venezia Giulia) 
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Fig. 20b Gilded and enamelled casket, reverse, National Archaeological Museum of Civ- 
idale del Friuli 


(O Fondo Biblioteca ex Capitolare, inv. 1678, National Archaeological Museum of Cividale del Friuli, 
Ministry of Culture Regional Direction of Museums of Friuli Venezia Giulia) 


It seems that Nikephoros used a double-headed eagle as a symbol of their impe- 
rial power. In the donor representation from the porch of the Pantanassa in Philip- 
piada, Anna is dressed in royal garb decorated with circles that enclose plants and 
double-headed eagles.” Also, in the katholikon of the Parigoritissa monastery, 
Nikephoros's foundation, a relief marble arch in the western part of the main 
church, which preserves a dedicatory inscription with the names of Nikephoros, 
Anna, and their son Thomas, is decorated with a double-headed eagle and heraldic 
lion in the middle of the arch and fleur-de-lys (Fig. 21).°! 

Furthermore, the western-style capitals of the baldachin in Parigoritissa are also 
decorated with the same flower, fleur-de-lys, but of a much higher quality of carv- 
ing and very close to the preserved western examples.” The heraldic motives, 
fleur-de-lys, and lions were widespread in the West but also in Byzantine territo- 
ries conquered by the Latins, including the Peloponnese.“ They provide a com- 
parable example of intercultural artistic exchanges between the territories under 
Byzantine influence and the West, as we can see in the case of the marble slabs 
from the grave of the aforementioned Epirote princess Anna/Agnes, daughter 
of Michael II Komnenos Doukas, wife of William II Villehardouin.“ The slabs, 
of which only a part is preserved, were found in Villehardouin's burial church of 
St James in Andravida, marking 1286 as the year of Agnes's death. The central 
decoration of these slabs has all the characteristics of Byzantine tradition and 
is framed by a Latin inscription ‘Here lies Madame Agnes, in former times the 
daughter of the despot lord Michael". 
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Fig. 21 Arta, Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa, the dedicatory inscription on the west 
wall of the nave, sculptured on the relief marble arch above the western entrance 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


This indicates that despot Nikephoros likely tried to visually express his loyalty 
to the Latins through artworks that he commissioned. In Parigoritissa in Arta, 
along the marble arch with a dedicatory inscription, noteworthy are other arches, 
as their technique and iconographic themes do not represent Byzantine sculptural 
traditions. Linda Safran believes that decorative arches derive from the West with 
links to western France and southern Italy.” A typical example is the depiction of 
the cross-nimbed lamb holding a Latin cross portrayed on the apex of the western 
arch.*' Christ was often represented as the lamb of God in early Christian iconog- 
raphy and as a lamb holding a cross in medieval times. This theme, never used 
in the Orthodox Church after the Quinisext Council of 691/692 banned figurative 
depictions of Christ, appears frequently in western iconography.% The occurrence 
of a cross-nimbed lamb in the context of an Orthodox medieval dynastic church 
is noteworthy, particularly if we consider that Epirus was the principal opponent 
of the union between eastern and western churches agreed at the Second Council 
of Lyon (1274). Even though Nikephoros and Epirote bishops never subscribed 
to this short-lived union, his close relationships with his western allies resulted 
in certain influences on the Epirote artistic production. As seen from the example 
with the lamb, these influences did not always follow eastern artistic traditions. 

Multiple changes can be seen in the Epirote artistic production during the reign 
of Nikephoros. For example, abundant western influences can be observed in his 
dynastic church, the Theotokos Parigoritissa in Arta, which resemble Italian late 
medieval art (Fig. II-1).9 This is the largest church in Epirus commissioned by 
despot Michael II around 1250 and renovated around 1290 by Nikephoros and 
Anna. The Parigoritissa is almost a square three-storey building with six domes. 
It is built according to the octagon-domed plan surrounded on two sides by two 
chapels and a large narthex. Orlandos compares this church with Renaissance 
palaces, but S. Ćurčić disagrees with this comparison and instead sees closer 
similarities to two-storied monastic churches, such as the katholikon of Hosios 
Loukas.” C. Bouras has noticed that ‘the interior dynamism of the Parigoritissa 
is related to contemporary European architectural trends; however, the techniques 
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and methods used in constructions are improvisational, original and foreign to 
the western tradition’.”’ Typologically, the katholikon is a unicum in Byzantine 
architecture. It is obvious that the builders attempted to maintain their Byzantine 
tradition by using as their model churches from northern Greece, Thessaloniki, 
and Constantinople. At the same time, we can also observe the presence of dif- 
ferent western elements. As a result, they produced their own architectural style, 
merging new elements with traditional forms. 

The central dome of Parigoritissa is decorated with a mosaic of the Pantokrator 
(Fig. II-3) surrounded by cherubim, seraphim, wheels, and 12 prophets.” They 
could be dated to the thirteenth century and represent a veritable work of Palaiolo- 
gan art. There were also seated evangelists on pendentives but only some frag- 
ments of the northwest mosaic depicting St Mark and of the southwest identified 
by Orlandos as St. Luke have been preserved.? 

The modification of Parigoritissa was completed before the death of Nike- 
phoros in 1296; however, its decoration was left unfinished, perhaps because of 
Nikephoros' death and the difficult political situation that ensued during the reign 
of his wife Anna and son Thomas.” The last time that his daughter Thamar was 
present in Arta was at the beginning of 1295 when we can presume that the 
church of Parigoritissa was inaugurated. It seems obvious that various artisans 
from different centres were employed in the Parigoritissa in an effort to create 
a unique building, which Nikephoros intended to use to promote his own regal 
ambitions. 

Using Nikephoros' foundation and Thamar's dowry, I tried to demonstrate the 
existence of ideological content in the function of patronage. This does not, how- 
ever, negate the fact that the geographical position of Epirus on the western edge 
of the Byzantine world and frequent unofficial contacts between Byzantines and 
Latins in this area also created a fertile ground for influences and syncretism, be 
they artistic or affecting other spheres of life." For example, in Epirote architecture 
during the first half of the thirteenth century, it 1s possible to distinguish several 
Frankish elements." A new architectural type of cross-vaulted churches is likely of 
western origin and can be related to Norman churches in Sicily. This type appeared 
chiefly in mainland Greece in the thirteenth century.” A version of this type with 
three aisles is present in the Peloponnese, Euboea, Crete, and Epirus, with the old- 
est examples coming from Epirus, i.e., the churches of Panagia tou Bryoni (1238)? 
and Kato Panagia near Arta. The architectural plan of these two churches was 
perhaps influenced by the transept typical of the Italian Gothic or Romanesque 
cathedrals, which is slightly evocative of the Trani cathedral in Apulia, the church 
of St Nicholas in Bari, and the cathedrals in Cefalù and in Monreale.?! 

Nikephoros's Pantanassa monastery in Philippiada also has Frankish ele- 
ments.° The church has a Byzantine architectural plan of a large domed inscribed 
cross with two chapels and an ambulatory. However, two entrances, to the south 
and to the north, from the ambulatory to the main church had pairs of colonnettes, 
which clearly formed Gothic-style porches.? 

It is also worth mentioning that the outer pi-shaped portico added to the church 
of Ag. Theodora in Arta, covered with Gothic-style pointed ribbed groin vaults 
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which could be dated to the second half of the thirteenth century Western influ- 
ences, is also evident.š4 

Unlike in the Peloponnese and some parts of Greece, there are comparatively 
few influences of Latin art in Epirus other than the aforementioned example of 
Parigoritissa, despite its geographical proximity to southern Italy and the existence 
of alliances with Latin rulers throughout the thirteenth century. This 1s another 
indicator that the Epirotes worked diligently to maintain their Byzantine identity. 


4.3. Aristocratic Patronage at the End 
of the Thirteenth Century 


Despite the severe crisis that Epirus experienced in the last years of Nikephoros' 
reign, there is no sign that this crisis translated into art. Rulers of Epirus together 
with church dignitaries dominated in the area of patronage during the entire thir- 
teenth century. By the end of the thirteenth century, members of the local Epirote 
aristocracy and rich dignitaries also start appearing as founders of churches and 
monasteries, as in other parts of the Byzantine Empire. They commonly depicted 
themselves in dedicatory scenes and included their names in inscriptions, the fact 
that facilitates the study of their patronage. Two important Epirote monuments 
sponsored by Epirotes aristocracy are the church of Panagia Vellas in Voulgareli,*é 
also known as the Red Church, and the Panagia in Preventza.*’ 

The church of Panagia Vellas in Voulgareli (Fig. IX-1.) was built and decorated 
by Protostrator Theodore Tzimiskes and his wife Maria. This is known from an 
inscription placed on the western wall of the nave, above the entrance door. Theo- 
dore Tzimiskes possibly participated in the battle of Berat in 1281 as protostra- 
tor of the army of Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas. In the inscription, Theodore 
is mentioned together with Nikephoros and Anna “who hold the sceptre of the 
western fortresses, the despots of the famous Komnenos family’.** Additional two 
donors are located to the right of the Virgin Mary, while their names are indicated 
on the accompanying inscription as those of John and his wife Anna Tzimiskaina. 

The church was built in 1281 and decorated with frescoes in 1293/1294, 
which are barely preserved (Fig. IX-2).? However, the most important scene, 
which contains the donor portraits, dedicatory inscription, and several saints, is 
extant and provides an insight into Epirote patronage and society. The long dedi- 
catory inscription is placed among two stylite saints located on the western wall 
ofthe nave above the entrance (Fig. IX-3). On the southern side, Daniel the Stylite 
can be identified. Only several letters of his name have been preserved; left of him 
O X and on his right A, A, and H, consistent with the spelling of the name Daniel 
(AANIHA). In addition, the portrait also has characteristics associated with Dan- 
lel the Stylite as represented in other Byzantine churches, including the painted 
railing, which is part of the pillar. All these eliminate the identification with the 
prophet Daniel, as some scholars have mistakenly proposed. 

To the north of the inscription, small fragments of an image of another saint are 
preserved (Fig. IX-3), including the lower part of the face with the beard and an 
analavos with a cowl (koukoulion). Given that Daniel the Stylite is represented 
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on the opposite side, we can assume that the other famous stylite saint, Symeon, 
Is represented in a symmetrical arrangement since frequently these two stylites 
are depicted in pairs in Byzantine wall paintings, e.g., in the church of Taxiarches 
in Kostaniani (Fig. XXIII-4).? Moreover, the figure has an analavos with a cowl 
(koukoulion), which usually characterises Symeon the Stylite in Byzantine art. 
Daniel the Stylite is depicted in three-quarter view with his right palm open in 
front and facing the viewer, while the gesture of the damaged right hand seems to 
have been symmetrical, i.e., in a standing position, similar to the standing position 
of Symeon the Stylite from the churches of Ag. Georgios in Loganiko, Laconia” 
and Taxiarches in Kostaniani (Fig. XXIII-4). The figure of Daniel the Stylite from 
the church of Panagia Vellas presents a particularly close prosopographic, artistic, 
and expressive connection with the homonymous figure from the church of Taxi- 
arches in Kostaniani. Worth noting is the choice to place the stylites at Panagia 
Vellas in a prominent place on either side of the dedicatory inscription in a church 
built by military patrons. The stylite saints were quite different from monks who 
lived in isolation or in monasteries. Instead, they led their ascetic life near inhab- 
ited places and played an active role in society, with Symeon the Stylite being the 
most well-known example.™ According to his Life, he played an important social 
role in the neighbouring communities.” Apart from imparting spiritual advice, he 
also facilitated reconciliation in cases of social conflicts. Moreover, he had a spe- 
cial relationship with soldiers, and, like other stylite saints, he foretold important 


Fig. 22 Voulgareli, Panagia Vellas, donors in the narthex 
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events to people. Therefore, we should probably see the role of the stylites in 
the iconographic programme of Panagia Vellas in this context. Their connection 
to the inscription is demonstrated by the position of Daniel the Stylite, who is 
depicted in a three-quarter posture turning to the inscription as he points to the text 
which informs us about the donors and the ruler of the period. This is an unusual 
position for stylites, who are generally depicted in a frontal pose. A holy man is 
imbued with power, so this representation can be seen as the saint's blessing and 
prayer for the church donors and for despot Nikephoros, who is also mentioned 
in the inscription. We must keep in mind that in Christian thought the word ‘style’ 
always had the meaning of moral solidness and stability. In an epistle attributed 
to the apostle Paul, the church is characterised as 'the pillar and foundation of the 
truth" (1 Tim 3:15). Hence, the presence of the pillar and the pillar saints could 
also have a symbolic meaning. 

The stylites were generally portrayed in different parts of Byzantine churches 
but more frequently on columns and pillars. Their placement close to the entrance 
to the church has also been noted, e.g., in Nerezi,” the monastery of Chora,” 
Kuéeviste,?? the church of Panagia in Cerské near Leskovik in southern Albania.” 
Depicting the pillar saints on either side of the Panagia Vellas’ main entrance can 
at the same time be connected to the recurrent idea of a triumphal entry, which 
derives from imperial art of the Late Antiquity. 

Special relations are established between the donors and monastic saints located 
on the eastern wall of the narthex in the church of Panagia Vellas. In the middle, 
the enthroned Virgin Mary, surrounded by the donor couple, is depicted in a ges- 
ture of praying. On the left side, a male figure, identified as Protostrator Theodore, 
offers a model of the church to the Virgin. Near the dedicatory portrait, some of 
the most important founders of the monastic way of life are also depicted, includ- 
ing Sts John Climax, Euthymios, and Anthony the Great, together with two mili- 
tary saints who are partly preserved. One of them is identified as St Eustathios. 
Under the dedicatory scene, the iconographic programme consists of two small 
fresco icons. One of them shows St Bacchus and the other should be identified as 
St Sergios. Both figures are framed with red ribbons and resemble the portable or 
proskynetaria icons found on the eastern pillars. Placing similar representations 
in the area of the narthex is typical of Palaiologan art.!% The figure of the Virgin 
Mary from the donor portraits 1s depicted with a three-quarter turn towards Christ, 
to whom she extends her hands in prayer (Fig. 22). Hence, we can conclude that 
the whole composition can be interpreted as a prayer and offering of the donors to 
Christ and the Virgin Mary and to their protectors Sts Sergios and Bacchus. 

The selection of ascetic and warrior saints near the dedicatory scene of a church 
founded by military dignitaries could be understood as an attempt to stress the 
peaceful coexistence of these two pillars of the Byzantine society (the church and 
the military) through the depiction of two specific groups of saints who served as 
patrons of monks and military officials of the empire. The portrayal of the stylites 
and other saints, especially those that exemplify and represent monastic life, could 
be related to the fact that the church of Panagia Vellas belonged to a monastery. 
It is a known fact that monasticism had a strong influence both on the Byzantine 
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emperor and the medieval society in general, and particularly during this specific 
period when the revival of the Orthodox Church was considered as hope for the 
revival of the empire. For this reason, the emperors and other potentates placed 
military saints and ascetic saints on an equal base. The role of the monks who 
prayed for the rulers, soldiers, and ordinary people was considered very important. 
Consequently, the church decoration reflects the increased monastic influence and 
favourable policy of the emperors towards the monks. This phenomenon devel- 
oped specifically at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries, during the reign of Andronikos II, who was a pious emperor and also 
had sympathies for the monks. One of the best examples of the combination of the 
warrior and monastic saints can be found in the iconographic programme of the 
chapel of St Euthymios in Thessaloniki.'?' The role of spiritual figures of Mount 
Athos monasticism who rose to the highest positions of the ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy was also important. Examples of those are Patriarch Athanasios (1289-1293 
and 1303-1309) and Theoleptos of Philadelphia, who encouraged the renovation 
of older churches and the construction of new ones.!% The Epirote wall painting 
was, undoubtedly, influenced by this artistic flourishing. 

The close links between the ruler, military commanders, and other members of 
the society with monasticism did not appear for the first time at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century; similar tendencies existed already in the early Byzantine 
period. This relationship is reflected in many middle Byzantine decorations, e.g., at 
Nerezi, where monk saints and warrior saints are depicted in the lower register. 

In addition to establishing the date of the church and the identification of its 
donors, the donor representation from the church of the Panagia Vellas offers also 
some other interesting testimonies about the monument and the era in which it 
was created (Fig. 22). For example, it provides important information about the 
thirteenth-century aristocratic female clothing.’ Theodore and Ioannis Tzimiskes 
wear a caftan. The fabric is luxurious with circular decoration across the surface. 
Theodore wears a belt, the edge of which falls loosely. A white handkerchief hangs 
to the right of the belt. The woman wears an undergarment with long tapered 
sleeves made of luxurious clothing and silk white lining, similar to the man but 
with a different woven decoration. Regarding the monumental art of the thirteenth 
century, only a fragment of female aristocratic clothing has survived in the kteto- 
ric representation in the Holy Trinity church, Berat Castle, Albania." Neither the 
head nor the upper extremities of the female figure survive on the damaged wall 
painting. It is possible to see from the lower part of the attire that the decorative 
motifs exhibit proportions analogous to the ktetoric portraits in the Panagia Vellas. 

The donor representation from the Panagia Vellas also provides information 
about the original form of the building, as Protostrator Theodore Tzimiskes holds 
the model of the church. Representations with models of churches in the hands 
of their donors appear as early as the sixth century but were particularly common 
from the second decade of the thirteenth century. For example, such representa- 
tions are preserved in almost every important church in Serbia." C. Marinković, 
in her comprehensive monograph about late antique and Byzantine churches, 
concludes that in those monuments where representations of donors with church 
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models are preserved (89 in total), 5 they typically have the actual characteristics 
ofthe churches they represent.'? There are of course some depicted church models 
that are completely different from buildings as they survive today. "° Some devia- 
tions from the original can be observed, which mainly concern details (e.g., larger 
or smaller windows and similar), while the basic morphological elements of the 
buildings, such as the number of domes, are represented precisely. Most surviv- 
ing examples show that they are an important testimony about the original form 
of the church, especially in those cases where significant subsequent architectural 
interventions have been made. Today, the church of Panagia Vellas seen from the 
outside looks like a cross-vaulted building (Fig. IX-1), though originally it was a 
cross-in-square of the two-pier (distyle) variant with a narthex. Initially, a dome 
stood above the nave, while its narthex was covered by a calotte. In the painted 
model of the church still preserved in the murals of the narthex, the monument is 
depicted from the northwestern side; in this depiction, a part of the dome can be 
seen with the windows opened in its drum. In the west elevation of the church, 
which is painted frontally in the model, a calotte and a gable can be identified, 
while in a lower level two-lobed windows can be seen with marble mullions. 

An impressive model of a church included in the ktetoric representation is pre- 
served in the Agia Triada church in the castle of Berat. The church possesses 
typological and constructional features that indicate a clear relationship with 
Epirote architecture. Both the masonry and the exterior ceramic plastic decoration 
of the window arches are related to the church of the Panagia Vellas, as well as 
to the Vlacherna monastery in Arta. The donor, accompanied by a female figure, 
most likely his wife, offers a model of the church to Christ. The figures cannot 
be identified, but they could represent members of a family of officials, such as 
in the Panagia Vellas. A. Christidou identifies the male figure with Andronikos 
Palaiologos, nephew of the emperor, who served in the area of Berat as a pro- 
tobestiarios during 1301—1303.'! The donor representation in the Agia Triada is 
located in the same place as in the Panagia Vellas, on the eastern wall of the 
narthex, and the model of the church shows its northwestern side. Judging by this 
representation, as well as several details on the costume, the churches of the Pana- 
gia Vellas and the Agia Triada in Berat could be interrelated stylistically. It should 
be noted that the time distance between the construction ofthe two churches could 
not have been longer than six years (1296/1301/1303).!? 

The similarity of the mural decoration between the Panagia Vellas and the Taxi- 
arches in Konstaniani near Dodoni Catalogue XXIII,'? another important monu- 
ment in Epirus, means that they should be included in the activity of the same 
artistic workshop. The donor inscription in the Taxiarches, which is located above 
the northern entrance, is not preserved intact,' and the dating of the frescoes is 
estimated using stylistic criteria and through correlation with related churches 
with secure dates. There 1s much evidence pointing to a close affinity between 
the two churches, e.g., many similarities in the iconographic types,'^ similar 
execution technique, and the same layout of the iconographic programme on the 
western wall, and morphological similarities of the letters in the accompanying 
inscriptions and in the texts of the scrolls. For example, the letter forms from the 
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scrolls of the hierarchs in the Panagia Vellas are found in several inscriptions 
that accompany images, as well as on textual scrolls in the Taxiarches Church in 
Kostaniani.!!% 

An important church of Panagia in Preventza in Akarnania was subsidised by an 
Epirus protostrator and is dated to the end of the thirteenth century (Fig. XVII)."" 
Vassileios Tziskos founded this church. He was possibly protostrator of Acheloos, 
to which Preventza belonged. The Panagia in Preventza, a typical building of the 
despotate style, was flooded by the artificial lake created by the Kastraki hydro- 
electric dam. The frescoes from the church, approximately 110 square metres in 
extent, were removed in 1968 and can be found today in the warehouses of the 
Archaeological Service. Large sections ofthe frescoes had already fallen off before 
the paintings were removed. The church was decorated using a developed 1cono- 
graphic programme whose frescoes can be dated to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It is important to emphasise that the church 
in Preventza was dedicated to the Virgin Kyriotissa, which was another important 
Constantinopolitan shrine. In the apse of the bema, the icon of the Panagia Platytera 
with a medallion in front of her chest showing the image of Christ as a child was 
depicted. In the same church, in the conch of the narthex above the entrance to the 
nave, there was a medallion of the Virgin Hodegetria between two guardian angels. 
Evidently, the promotion of Theotokos following the example of miraculous icons 
from Constantinople continued even in the provincial areas of the Epirote state. 

Overall, we can conclude that during the reign of Nikephoros (1266-1296), 
the Epirote art was affected by western influences mainly due to the alliances 
with the Angevins, but also because of geographical proximity and frequent con- 
nections with southern Italy. The artistic trends and patronage in Epirus, how- 
ever, overwhelmingly continued to follow Byzantine traditions. Consequently, 
the Palaiologan artistic trends and characteristics from Constantinople, as well as 
other important Byzantine centres, continued to inspire and enrich the building 
and painting activities in Epirus. 
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5 Artand Patronage in the 
Principality of Epirus After 1296 


Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a new reality can be observed in Epirote 
artistic production: one could say that art and patronage were mobilised to serve 
the preservation/of its ‘Byzantine identity’. After the death of Nikephoros in 
1296, a dynastic crisis broke out in Epirus due to the demand of his son-in-law, 
Philip of Taranto, to inherit the whole dominion. As pointed out in the previous 
chapter, despot Nikephoros, in his effort to reinforce an alliance with Italy, mar- 
ried his daughter Thamar to the son of Charles of Anjou, Philip of Taranto, and 
gave him as dowry the larger part of his realm.' The wife of despot Nikephoros, 
Anna Kantakouzene Palaiologina, never agreed to the concessions, including the 
wedding of her daughter Thamar with Philip nor any other western alliances of 
her husband. Consequently, after the death of her husband in 1296, Anna decided 
to default on the conditions of Thamar's dowry? and refused to deliver Epirus into 
the hands of her son-in-law Philip. She wrote to Philip explaining that he should 
be content with the four castles and the large allowance stipulated by Thamar's 
dowry. She also added that her son Thomas could not break his oath to his lord, 
the emperor of Constantinople. Another argument that Anna advanced was that 
the arrangement had been broken when Thamar was forced to abandon her Ortho- 
dox faith. 

Anna took over the government of Epirus as co-regent of her underage son 
Thomas, who was only six years old at the time. The regency of Anna proved to 
be quite successful; she took a stand against all sorts of pressure coming from the 
western borders.^ Anna worked to consolidate her own legitimacy and Thomas's 
authority in several ways. Such factors as her strong personality, the successful 
defence against the Latin attack in 1304, and the title of despot that Thomas had 
received from the emperor of Constantinople were sufficient to ensure succession. 
Still, Anna appears to have also sought to reinforce the legitimacy of her claim 
in a symbolic way, particularly via her patronage, as well as several iconographic 
themes that seemingly were employed at her behest. 

Firstly, Ana probably played an important role in sanctioning the cult of her 
mother-in-law St Theodora, which constituted without a doubt a significant 
ideological base for Anna's rule, and which also stressed her kinship with the 
saint. Anna especially respected her mother-in-law, who undoubtedly served as 
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her role model. Theodora had always had a very important place in the politi- 
cal activities of the Komnenos Doukas family? The conversion of the church 
in Arta, initially dedicated to Ag. Georgios, to Ag. Theodora, as it remains until 
today, as well as the writing of the Life of St Theodora, dated to the thirteenth 
century, were possibly all initiatives undertaken by Anna. Furthermore, the 
narthex of the church of Ag. Theodora, including its fresco decoration and the 
marble sarcophagus for St Theodora's tomb (Fig. 31), situated in this narthex, 
could also be dated to the period of Anna's rule and even attributed to her 
patronage. 

In this chapter, my primary focus will be on demonstrating the importance of 
patronage and art for the maintenance ofthe sovereignty and Byzantine identity of 
Epirus by focusing on iconographic themes that would resonate with the period's 
political and ideological concerns. 


5.1. The Narthex of the Church of Ag. Theodora in Arta 


Theodora, the wife of Michael II Doukas, founded a monastery in Arta dedicated 
to St George sometime around the middle of the thirteenth century (Fig. I-1).° 
The tripartite narthex was probably added to this church at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. It was adorned with frescoes that could be dated to the end of 
the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Despite having suf- 
fered considerable damage, a large part of the original decoration is still preserved 
(Fig. I-2a). 

From the middle of the thirteenth century, the iconographic programme of the 
Byzantine narthex started to develop significantly. The chosen specific themes 
from the Old and New Testaments followed an intricate symbolic system, encom- 
passing different depictions of the Virgin Mary and Jesus, which were influ- 
enced by their rendering in Byzantine literature, both ecclesiastical and other 
manuscripts." 

The wall paintings in the narthex of Ag. Theodora provide important material 
for exploring the development of Byzantine iconography, especially due to the 
appearance of some unusual and rarely depicted themes. The frescoes include 
various events from the Old and New Testaments, as well as individual depic- 
tions of certain saints and prophets. Among them are representations of 'types' 
or prophetic prefigurations of human salvation fulfilled in the New Testament 
through the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ.’ Some of them are unique, not only in 
Epirus but in the broader area during the period in question (the thirteenth and 
first decades of the fourteenth centuries). Along with a theological interpretation 
of wall paintings, in this chapter, I shall also attempt to situate some aspects of 
the iconographic programme within a broader political context of the period. 
In other words, it will be argued that the choice of some scenes and the artistic 
patronage were generally employed to articulate some sort of Epirote political 
propaganda, as well as to reinforce dynastic loyalty, continuity, and power. 
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It was common both in Byzantium and in the newly established neighbouring 
states, which were within Byzantium's cultural orbit, to use narratives from the 
Old Testament to associate the emperor with certain Old Testament's prototypes, 
as has been discussed already in the second chapter.’ Furthermore, certain biblical 
stories had an association with the theological reinforcement of the legitimacy 
of hereditary power and were exploited in imperial encomia and illustrated in 
Byzantine narthexes. For example, several painted cycles inspired by the Old Tes- 
tament, such as the life of Joseph, which are preserved in the narthex of some Ser- 
bian monuments, including Sopoćani and Lesnovo, are primarily interpreted in 
the context of legitimacy and directly connected with the ideology of the Serbian 
tulers.'° In this light, some parts of the iconographic programme in the narthex of 
Ag. Theodora will be discussed. 

Among the depicted scenes, the representations of the life of the Patriarch 
Jacob, inspired by the narration of Genesis (Chapters 25—50), are of the great- 
est interest. The cycle is depicted in the upper registers of the south barrel vault 
(Fig. I-4). The beginning of the cycle must have been 1n the east lunette of the 
barrel vault with the scene of the blessing of Jacob by his father Isaac (Gen. 27). 
Most of the scene is destroyed today. In its left part, there is an old man sitting in 
front of tall buildings and focusing his attention on the opposite side. Isaac's plan 
was to pass the family blessing onto his favourite son Esau. However, after the 
conniving of his wife Rebecca and his second son Jacob, the old and blind Isaac 
failed to recognise that the man claiming to be his favourite son Esau was actually 
Jacob. As Esau was planning to murder his brother, Jacob was forced to flee for 
his life (Gen. 27.41; 28.5; Fig. 23). 

The event of the flight of Jacob to his maternal uncle Laban in Harran consists 
of three narrative scenes (Fig. 23). It includes the farewell of Jacob from his father 
Isaac, Jacob's journey into Mesopotamia, and his dream and vision of the heav- 
enly ladder. The farewell of Jacob from his father Isaac is depicted in the top left 
register. According to Gen. 27, 41—28, Isaac sends Jacob to find a wife from the 
house of Laban. The event takes place in Isaac's house. The old and blind Isaac is 
reclining on the bed while speaking, and Jacob with arms crossed is standing in 
front of his father. Jacob's mother Rebecca is also included in this representation 
(Fig. 24). She is seated on the right side while another standing female is placed 
behind her and a curtain. 

Just underneath the farewell is the flight of Jacob. Jacob is portrayed on the 
shore of the River Jordan. He is taking off his boots and preparing to cross 
the river. Two personified sources of the river are depicted on the left side of the 
scene. 

The third episode, Jacob's dream of the heavenly ladder (Gen. 28, 10—15), is 
depicted in the western part of the south barrel vault (Fig. 23). According to Gen- 
esis, Jacob had a dream during his journey. He saw a ladder standing on the earth 
and reaching to the sky with four angels ascending and descending the ladder, 
while Jesus Christ is blessing Jacob from the sky. Jacob is sleeping under the lad- 
der and one of the ascending angels almost steps on his head. 
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Fig. 23 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, farewell of Jacob and his flight to 
Mesopotamia 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


In the upper register of the western side of the south barrel vault, the events 
from the house related to Jacob's departure from Laban are depicted (Gen 31). 
After spending 20 years in the house of his uncle and having had 12 sons and 1 
daughter, following the vision from God," Jacob decided to return home to his 
brother Esau (Gen 31). 

The return of Jacob to Palestine is depicted in the northern part of the southern 
barrel vault. The fresco vividly represents the events described in Genesis 32:1 
(Fig. 25 and Fig. 1-7). Jacob stopped in Mahanaim, where he camped and saw a 
vision of an angel. In the left part of the scene, there are two personified sources of 
the Jordan River.? Some of Jacob's children are depicted swimming in the river, 
and some of them are taking off their clothes and are ready to jump into the water. 
Jacob is portrayed four times in this cycle: praying, twice in conversation with an 
angel, and departing after the conversation (Fig. 25). 

The cycle of Jacob ends on the west wall under the central door with a represen- 
tation of his wrestling with the angel (Gen. 32:22-32; Fig. 26). 

The extensive painted cycle from the life of Jacob in the narthex of Ag. Theo- 
dora 1s unique in Byzantine monumental painting. The only scene from Jacob's 
life that was frequently depicted in monumental art since the early Christian 
period is Jacob's vision of the heavenly ladder (Fig. 23). The example from Ag. 
Theodora in Arta follows the usual iconographic scheme, which slightly varied 
over history. Some characteristic examples could be in St Sophia in Trebizond 
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Fig. 24 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, Rebecca from the farewell of Jacob and his 
flight to Mesopotamia, narthex 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Fig. 25 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, return of Jacob to Palestine 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


Fig. 26 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, Jacob wrestling with the angel 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 
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(thirteenth century)" and in the church of the Perivleptos in Ohrid (1295)." In all 
these representations, Jacob reclines to the right or under the ladder, with angels 
ascending and descending the ladder, and Jesus blessing from the sky. 

Depicted cycles from the life of Jacob are only known from illuminated manu- 
scripts dated to the middle Byzantine period. They are preserved in four decorated 
Octateuchs: the eleventh-century Octateuch Vat. gr. 747 and three twelfth-century 
Octateuchs: Seraglio G. I. 8, Smyrna A.1, and Vat. gr. 746.? 

The composition in the southern part of the barrel vault in Ag. Theodora, which 
includes the departure of Jacob from his father's house, his Journey into Mesopo- 
tamia, his dream and vision of the heavenly ladder, is very similar to the image in 
other manuscripts Vat. gr. 1162, fol. 22v (Fig. 27), and Paris. gr. 1208, fol. 29v.!6 It 
could be argued that these illuminated middle Byzantine manuscripts might have 
served as a model for the painters of the narthex of Ag. Theodora in Arta. This 
assumption is based on a comparison between the iconographic schemes, such as 
the layout, landscape elements, buildings, furniture, and the same number of par- 
ticipating figures with their features. Among the details that show the dependence 
of the frescoes on the manuscript is the depiction of the two personifications of 
the rivers in the life of Jacob (Fig. 23 and Fig. 27). However, the frescoes are pro- 
vided with many details, forming rich landscapes: e.g., richly decorated buildings, 
colourful fish, crabs, and the rocky shore in the river. Furthermore, some other 
scenes in the narthex are developed narratively with the inclusion of episodes 
that precede or follow the main theme, as was common for Byzantine art in the 
fourteenth century. The best example of a narrative in iconography, with a depic- 
tion of several individual episodes, is the return of Jacob from Mesopotamia in the 
southern half-cylinder of the southern arch (Fig. 25). The representation includes 
aquatic activities: some of Jacob's children are taking off their shirts, while others 
are entering the river or already swimming. Their red shirts are hung on the trees. 
The composition to a significant degree recalls representations of the baptism 
from the Old Metropolis in Veria," the Hodegetria (Afentiko) in Mystras,'* or 
Graéanica,? which are excellent examples of the new Palaiologan style of wall 
paintings that begins to expand through the Balkans and the Mediterranean during 
the fourteenth century. 

There is no doubt that all these iconographic and stylistic features of the cycle 
from Jacob's life are of great interest for the study of the development of iconog- 
raphy and style in the fourteenth-century Balkans. For that reason, in this chapter, 
special attention will be paid to the interpretation of this unique cycle in Byzan- 
tine art. 

As is well-known, since the early Christian period, many Old Testament events 
and personalities were used as prefigurations or types of Jesus Christ and the 
Virgin Mary. This approach to the Bible can be found in patristic texts and church 
hymns, as well as in works of art, especially wall paintings. For instance, Jacob's 
dream of the heavenly ladder in patristic exegesis is interpreted as a prefiguration 
of Mary connecting earth and heaven through her role in the incarnation.” The 
other three very popular types with a direct Mariological association were Jacob's 
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Fig. 27 Vat. Gr. 1162, fol. 22v. Jacob greets his parents before departing for Mesopotamia, 
crosses the Jordan, dreams of the heavenly ladder 


(O Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 
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wrestling with an angel and Moses’ burning bush. In the narthex of Ag. Theodora, 
representations of these two events are preserved as well. The last scene from 
Jacob’s cycle, the wrestling with an angel, is depicted in the barrel vault of the 
western wall below the lunette of the door (Fig. 26), while in the lunette is Moses 
on Mount Horeb (Fig. 28). These two events also resemble certain illuminations 
from Vat. gr. 1162, fol. 22v and Paris. gr. 1208, fol. 29v. 

The cycle of the Virgin Mary existed in the same space of the southern barrel 
vault of the narthex of Ag. Theodora: the farewell of the Virgin Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and two other representations are very damaged today (Fig. I-8). Further- 
more, in the dome of the narthex, above Moses on Mount Horeb, Jesus Christ 
is depicted as the Ancient of Days surrounded by Old Testament prophets with 
inscribed scrolls (Fig. I-5). The prophets of the Old Testament and their visions 
pre-announced the mystery of the incarnation and Christ’s mission in the world. 
Hence, in the narthex of Ag. Theodora, a very complex and theological concept 
is represented, which includes events from the Old Testament with Christologi- 
cal and Mariological connotations. In the northern barrel vault of the narthex are 
events from the New Testament: the calling of the apostles, the mission of the 
apostles, Christ and the Samaritan woman, and the wedding at Cana (Fig. I-7). 


Fig. 28 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, Moses and the burning bush 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Here, as in the case of the previously discussed wall paintings in the narthex of 
the Vlacherna church in Arta?! the understanding of the depiction of Jacob’s life, 
and most likely some other parts of the iconographic programme in Ag. Theo- 
dora's narthex could also be interpreted in the context of historical events from 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. The central 
point of this biblical narrative centres on how Jacob inherited birth rights instead 
of his older brother Esau.? According to Genesis 27:6—35, Jacob has conspired 
with his mother to impersonate his older twin brother Esau so that he could obtain 
his father's blessing. This story was used to provide theological legitimisation of 
the hereditary power of Byzantine emperors and the rulers of Byzantine satellite 
states. Thus, for example, Stefan Nemanja (1166—1196), the founder ofthe Serbian 
Nemanjić dynasty, in the foundation document of the Hilandar monastery, men- 
tions that after the concession of power to his second-born son, Stefan the First 
Crowned, he blessed him ‘with every blessing, as Isaac blessed his son Jacob’. 
His son and biographer St Sava repeats the blessing adding the word ‘unconven- 
tionally’, meaning that according to the hereditary right the throne ought to have 
passed to Stefan’s Nemanja first-born son Vukan: ‘And crowned him (i.e., Stefan 
the First Crowned) and blessed him unconventionally, as Isaac blessed Jacob, 
his son, with every blessing'.? Also, when Sava describes the translation of the 
relics of Stefan Nemanja from Hilandar to Studenica, he compares his brothers 
Stefan and Vukan with Joseph as well.” As mentioned earlier, the life of Joseph 
in Sopoćani and Lesnovo has been seen in the context of these historical events.” 
Furthermore, Grabar and Der Nersessian refer to the existence of a direct link with 
imperial iconography at the depictions of Joseph's story in the manuscript Paris. 
gr. 510, fol. 69v.2° In this miniature at the end of the story, Joseph is represented 
with a crown and is dressed as a Byzantine emperor. He holds the globe and laba- 
rum, while people surround him in proskynesis. In biblical commentaries, Joseph 
has been interpreted as an antitype of Christ since the third century but also as an 
ideal bishop, ruler, or high civil servant.” 

As we have seen, it was very common for church and political leaders in the 
Byzantine world, including Epirus, to use biblical figures and events when they 
wished to allude to an ideal ruler. The reason for the inclusion of the extended 
cycle of the life of Jacob could be seen as an intention to parallel and theologically 
legitimise the political choices of the regent Anna Palaiologina and her juvenile 
son despot Thomas I Komnenos Doukas. According to the biblical narrative, the 
Lord said to Jacob, 


I am the Lord, the God of your father Abraham and the God of Isaac. I will 
give you and your descendants the land on which you are lying. Your descend- 
ants will be like the dust of the earth, and you will spread out to the west and 
to the east, to the north and to the south. All peoples on earth will be blessed 
through you and your offspring. I am with you and will watch over you wher- 
ever you go, and I will bring you back to this land. I will not leave you until I 
have done what I have promised you. 

(Gen 28:13-15) 
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The wedding contract between Anna's daughter Thamar and the son of Charles 
of Anjou, Philip of Taranto, contained an article about the succession.? Epirus 
was a source of the feud between Anna and Nikephoros until his death when it 
was supposed to pass power to their daughter Thamar and her husband Phillip, 
who would rule as despot. In case Thamar's younger brother, Thomas, outlived 
his father, then he would have been the despot of Epirus but under the suzerainty 
of Phillip. Epirus was now more than ever before subjugated to the kingdom of 
Naples. If we bear in mind the biblical narrative about Jacob, it is possible to 
observe that similarly to Rebecca, who tricked Isaac so that Jacob could receive 
the blessing, Anna also tried to be a dynamic agent of her son Thomas, using her 
regency to secure his rule instead of that of Thamar. Anna could be paralleled to 
Rebecca, who had a significant place in the story about Jacob, as did Anna in the 
history of Epirus. 

A similar approach to the biblical narrative of Jacob is not unknown among 
scholars. M. Evangelatou in her analysis of the miniatures from the Kokkinobap- 
hos manuscript, which was intended for the private use and instruction of Irene 
the sebastokratorissa, sister-in-law of Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1142-1180), 
attempts to apply the meaning of these miniatures to female protagonists, and 
especially to ideals of motherhood. Her interpretation of The farewell of Jacob 
from his father Isaac from the Kokkinobaphos manuscript emphasises Rebecca's 
role as an ‘exemplary mother’. ‘Rebecca was the person who initiated Jacob’s 
transformation into a patriarch and Christ’s forefather. Rebecca is likened to the 
ultimate protector mediator, the Virgin Mary, a prominent symbol and embodi- 
ment of the Church’.*° Hence, Rebecca is at the same time a prefiguration of 
Mary and the church. Through this kind of interpretation of miniatures from the 
Kokkinobaphos manuscript, Evangelatou sees Irene the sebastokratorissa's wish 
to identify herself with Mary as an empowering female symbol and an ideal of 
motherhood. 

The previous interpretation of the Kokkinobaphos' manuscript could be also 
applied to the narthex of St Theodora. As already discussed in the second chapter, 
the cult of the Mother of God transferred from Constantinople was very devel- 
oped in Epirus, and Anna also had her role in spreading it even further?! Moreo- 
ver, it seems that the creator ofthe iconographic programme of the southern barrel 
vault of the narthex of St Theodora was especially interested in female sainthood. 
Along with the Mariological prefigurations and her iconographical cycle, in the 
lowest register ofthe southern wall, just below the cycle of Jacob, three full-length 
female saints are depicted (Fig. 29). They can be identified as St Kyriaki on the 
right wearing an omophorion-like vestment with figures of six female saints with 
the names of the other days of the week, and next to her is St Marina. The third 
one, which scholarship has been unable to identify, could actually be St Theodora 
of Arta. The partly preserved inscription with her name points to this conclusion. 
Furthermore, she wears royal attire and resembles portraits of St Theodora from 
post-Byzantine art.” In addition, the marble sarcophagus, on which Anna and her 
son Thomas are most likely represented, is also located in this part of the narthex 
(Fig. 32).? 
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Fig. 29 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, St Kyriaki, St Marina, and St Theodora (?) 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


Apart from the cycle of Jacob, certain other scenes from the narthex of St Theo- 
dora could also have some political and ideological connotations. At the lower 
register of the western wall of the southern barrel vault, under the life of Jacob, a 
representation of the collective suffering of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste is pre- 
served; they are in a frozen lake with a half-length figure of Christ, who blesses 
them and sends wreaths as rewards for their martyrdom (Fig. I-6). The cult of the 
Forty Martyrs and their depiction was already common in the broader region, as 
their representation in the church of St Sophia in Ohrid from the eleventh cen- 
tury testifies.^ The cult of these martyrs, including their representations, was 
especially widespread from the thirteenth century in Serbia, as, for instance, in 
Studenica, Ziéa, Mileševa, Morača, Sopoćani, and Gradac.?? However, they were 
not always depicted in the frozen lake but as individual figures. As has already 
been mentioned, the iconography and style of some Epirote churches share many 
similarities with Serbian monuments. The depiction of the Forty Martyrs can be 
interpreted in multiple ways. Foremost, the scene has been connected to the bap- 
tismal symbolism. It has often been painted in the lower zones of the church 
(e.g., at Gradac). At the same time, as this depiction is commonly found close to 
the entrance, it can also indicate the sacrament of baptism as ‘entering’ the church, 
i.e., the community of the faithful, as well as a symbol of strength and steadfast- 
ness in faith. Vojislav Djurié studied the example from Zica and proved that this 
specific representation is connected with the ideology of the Serbian rulers. The 
subject matter of the office of the Forty Martyrs makes an allusion to living rulers. 
Emperors and rulers must always remember that their power and rule are granted 
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by God. In the hymnographic kanon to the Forty Martyrs it is taken for granted 
that hope to achieve victories in battles needs to be rested in their help: ‘Intercede 
with the Trinity to give victories to the Christ-loving emperor'.? The coronation 
of the saints by Jesus Christ as a reward for the faith they showed is here inter- 
preted as a prefiguration of the coronation of a ruler or consecration of a bishop or 
abbot. Hence, when seen in this context, the representation of the Forty Martyrs 
of Sebaste (Fig. 1-6) in the narthex of Ag. Theodora amplifies the aforesaid inter- 
pretation of the cycle of patriarch Jacob. Depicted in the lower register, it faces 
the marble sarcophagus on which Anna and her son Thomas are represented. This 
fact additionally strengthens the hypothesis that the representation of the Forty 
Martyrs 1s related to the coronation of a ruler. The iconographic programme of 
the southern barrel vault, where the sarcophagus is placed, includes the cycle of 
Jacob; the representation of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste; three female saints, 
including St Theodora; and angels in imperial attires. All this could refer to the 
ideological and historical context of the preservation of the rule of the regent 
Anna in Epirus, as well as the safeguarding ofthe Byzantine identity ofthe region. 

In the iconographic programme of the narthex of Ag. Theodora, there is another 
scene, which is not seen elsewhere in the wall paintings of thirteenth-century Epi- 
rus. The scene is the vision of St Peter of Alexandria (Fig. 30) depicted under the 
barrel vault of the western wall, just below the scene of Moses and the burning 
bush (Fig. 28). The origin of this scene is found in illuminated manuscripts from 
the end of the tenth century, like the famous Menologion of Basil II (Vat. gr. 1613) 
and Paris, gr. 580.?" It, however, started to appear more frequently in Byzantine 
wall paintings from the beginning of the thirteenth century. The oldest preserved 
is in the church of St Nicholas in Melnik, Bulgaria (around 1200).3š 

The iconography of the representation of the vision of St Peter of Alexandria 
(Fig. 30) follows the story from his Life and Passion.? Christ as a 12-year-old boy 


Fig. 30 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, vision of St Peter of Alexandria 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 
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appears to St Peter when he was in prison. Peter is presented as a bishop celebrat- 
ing the eucharist, and Christ usually stands on the altar wearing a garment torn 
from head to foot. At the bottom of the scene, close to Peter's legs or under the 
altar, Arius is depicted in proskynesis. According to the Life of St Peter, when he 
asked Christ who tore his garment, the latter answered that it was Arius. Through- 
out history, the motif of Christ's torn garment became a metaphor for schisms and 
for the Arian misinterpretation of the Trinity. 

In the narthex of Ag. Theodora, only the top part of the vision of St Peter of 
Alexandria is preserved: the head of St Peter and a standing Jesus who is point- 
ing with his right hand towards St Peter while holding his clothes with his left 
(Fig. 30). There are no architectural buildings behind Christ or other ornaments. 
The placement of this representation above the main entrance 1s quite unusual. S. 
Koukiaris provides an extensive list with preserved examples of this scene, dated 
from the early thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, and examines the conditions 
under which this representation was developed." The scene is located near or 
within the sanctuary, in the area of the prothesis,^' but it can also be in the narthex 
or the western part of the church, as in the church of St Archangel in Prilep? and 
St Achileios in Arilje. When depicted in the narthex, it serves as a complement to 
the scene of the First Ecumenical Council as, for example, in Mystras and Arilje. 

The vision of St Peter points to the Arian heresy and the debates within the 
church that lasted for several centuries. The church's struggle against doctrines 
regarded as ‘heresies’ was also expressed in visual art. The reason behind includ- 
ing the vision into the narthex of Ag. Theodora could be of a doctrinal char- 
acter,“ as the scene could be depicted to strengthen the faith of the Orthodox 
clergy and people who were under constant pressure from the Latins to convert 
to Roman Catholicism. We should have in mind that the latter sought to take 
over parts of Epirus in every way possible. If Epirus under the reign of Anna and 
Thomas had fallen into the hands of Philip, this would undoubtedly have had an 
impact on Orthodoxy as well. From the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
vision of St Peter of Alexandria is frequently depicted in Greece and especially 
in the areas where the Orthodox coexisted with the Latins and experienced some 
pressure, such as Crete, Rhodes, and Euboea, especially after the Union of Lyon 
in 1274.5 We know that Anna was the protector of Orthodoxy, and one of the 
reasons why she was reluctant to hand over power to Philip of Taranto was 
precisely that Thamar had been forced to abandon her Orthodox faith when she 
married him. 

The rest of the preserved fresco decoration in the narthex of St Theodora 
includes scenes from the cycle of Christ's miracles and public ministry: the Mis- 
sion of the apostles, Christ walking on the lake, Christ and the Samaritan woman, 
the Marriage at Cana (Fig. 1-7), the Cleansing of the Temple, and Christ's appear- 
ance behind closed doors (Eipyvy Huiv). The key for understanding the selec- 
tion and arrangement of these representations could be seen in the context of 
liturgical function of the space. From the early Christian period, the sacrament 
of baptism and blessing of the waters were performed in the narthex. These two 
rituals affected the development of the decoration of this space, especially after 
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the late thirteenth century.^ In this context, it is also possible to see representa- 
tions from the narthex of St Theodora as the theme of water as an instrument of 
salvation, which is present in all New Testament scenes except for the Cleansing 
of the Temple. The water motif is also dominant in the cycle of Jacob discussed 
earlier. It was also pointed out that the iconographic programme of the narthex of 
the Vlacherna monastery in Arta was influenced by Constantinopolitan rituals and 
that Anna may have been involved in its decoration too. 

The service of Hagiasmos, which was performed in the narthex, originated in 
Constantinopolitan churches. It is well-known that in Constantinople there were 
shrines with natural springs of water called hagiasma, which were believed to 
miraculously cure sick people. Among the best known is the church of St Mary 
of the Spring (Zoodochos Pege) and the Hagiasma of Blachernae.^ In these 
churches, the service of Hagiasmos was very important. When a church did not 
have natural springs or additional buildings attached to the church complex, the 
service of Hagiasmos was performed in the narthex using a phiale or a small 
basin with water. Various events inspired by Christ's miracles frequently associ- 
ated with water or events after the resurrection were depicted on the walls of the 
narthex. Under the influence of the Constantinopolitan ritual, in other parts of the 
Byzantine world, the service of Hagiasmos was also performed in the narthex or 
exonarthex, as has been attested by written sources, fonts for the blessing of the 
waters, or fresco decoration in churches of Mystras* or in Serbia.? This undoubt- 
edly was the case in Epirus as well, where Constantinopolitan liturgical practices 
were upheld from the early thirteenth century and would not have been missed by 
the regent Anna who grew up in Constantinople. 

The planning and application of such a sophisticated iconographic programme 
in the narthex of Ag. Theodora with a clear theological, and possibly 1deological, 
meaning, required an educated supervisor, probably someone among the intel- 
lectuals who had active participation in the formation of artistic and ideological 
expressions in the Principality of Epirus. There is no doubt that Anna was sur- 
rounded by capable and highly educated people, who lived at her court and in 
various ways helped her to maintain the independence of Epirus and its Byzantine 
identity during her regency. She participated in joint donor activities in the town 
of Mokista in Aetolia with Michael Zorianos and Kosmas Andritzopoulos, as seen 
in three carved inscriptions presented in the first chapter.” 

Zorianos presented himself as a general and a high-ranking dignitary, the first 
officer, protostrator, of the despot of Epirus, Thomas, in his short biography writ- 
ten in iambic trimeter in 12 verses in his manuscript Barroci 29, fols 29v-30r, 
preserved today in Bodleian Library at Oxford.?! His important position in Epirus 
is also attested by a golden signet ring (in the Metropolitan Museum of New York) 
on which is inscribed in reverse: Seal of Michael Zorianos (Fig. 31).? 

Since the mid-eleventh century, the title protostrator was a very important 
office to the emperors and was conferred on very prominent figures.? Obviously, 
Michael Zorianos, holding a very high office in Epirus, supported and promoted 
the regent Anna Palaiologina and her underage son Thomas I Komnenos Doukas. 
Michael Zorianos was particularly interested in art since he was widely known for 
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Fig. 31 Golden signet ring of Michael Zorianos, the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(O The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: Art Resource, NY/Art Resource) 


his learned writings and his patronage that extended all over Epirus, as discussed 
in the first chapter. 

Michael Zorianos could also have been one among those who played an active 
role in planning the sophisticated decoration of the narthex of St Theodora in 
Arta. As mentioned earlier, the valued manuscript Barocci 29 decorated with min- 
iatures of the four evangelists was an order of Michael. It is possible that many 
other important Byzantine manuscripts existed in Epirus or that painters had first- 
hand knowledge of the corresponding works based on which they created the 
iconographic composition of the southern arch in the narthex of Ag. Theodora. 
The selection of Old Testament scenes with complex symbolism, especially from 
the cycle of Jacob's and Moses' lives that decorate the narthex, was undoubt- 
edly based on miniatures from Byzantine manuscripts, such as Vat. gr. 1162 and 
Paris. Gr. 1208, and it required painters or persons with profound theological 
knowledge. 

Another important name related to Anna's ktetoric activities was Kosmas 
Andritzopoulos, who was a monk or priest. It is obvious that Kosmas came from a 
prominent family, as he was closely associated with the general and commander- 
in-chief, Michael Zorianos.*° There undoubtedly were other educated people who 
could have contributed to the creation of this and other iconographic programmes, 
but the preserved sources are silent about their names. 
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5.2. The Marble Sarcophagus in the Church of Ag. Theodora 


The church of Ag. Theodora also accommodates a tomb, situated to the left of 
the main entrance to the church, which local tradition identifies with the tomb 
of St Theodora (Fig. 31). The tomb was made in the nineteenth century from a 
Byzantine sculpture found in situ and it is considered to be one of the best-pre- 
served examples of the Byzantine monumental tomb.” It is notable for a marble 
slab decorated with a figural bas-relief showing two archangels with a full-length 
female figure between them and a small male figure beside her. 

Since no inscription has been engraved, the identification of these figures 
has provoked intense debates among scholars. According to A. Orlandos and 
M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, the female representation should be identified as 
St Theodora, while the small male figure represents her husband, the Epirote ruler 
Michael II Doukas, or their son Nikephoros.?* Since the slab bearing the relief 
forms a section of structure above the grave of St Theodora, this proposal sounds 
quite plausible. Another feature that helps in identifying the female representa- 
tion as St Theodora is a veil on the crown hanging down from it on her shoulder, 
denoting that she died as a nun. The female figure, however, is shown in the 
full regalia of the Byzantine court, holding in her right hand a sceptre topped 
with a double cross (Fig. 31), which does not entirely correspond with Theo- 
dora, who never held the imperial title. The small figure beside the female portrait 
is a man also wearing imperial robes, holding a sceptre, and who is crowned 
with the semi-spherical crown used by Byzantine emperors. If we interpret the 
figure as Michael II, the question that remains is why he would be represented 
smaller than St Theodora. The answer to this question can possibly be found in the 
Life of St Theodora, the author of which was a monk Job, who presents Michael 
as immoral and disrespectful of Theodora. This explanation, however, does not 
sound entirely convincing. 

Despite the fact that many scholars have expressed serious doubts about the 
identification of the female figure with St Theodora, there are researchers who, 
following the local tradition, still accept this explanation.? B. Cvetković has pro- 
posed a different interpretation and argues that depicted figures could represent 
Anna Palaiologina Kantakouzene and her underage son Thomas.” 

The fact that the female figure is carved wearing royal attire corresponds more 
with Anna, who kept the status of the basilissa until her death, than with Theo- 
dora, who died as a nun.?' The female figure represented on the sarcophagus wears 
a crown with prependoulia (hanging ornaments), the form of which matches the 
shape of the pearls and jewels elsewhere on her vestment. Due to the carving 
technique, on many preserved examples, prependoulia resemble a veil more than 
vertically hanging pearls and jewels.9? 

V. Papadopoulou and M. Acheimastou-Potamianou in their recent studies re- 
opened the question of the identification of the female figure but only to reaffirm 
their previous position; namely, the female figure engraved on the marble slab 
is St Theodora. To support their argument, they use the painted portrait of Anna 
Palaiologina from the Pantanassa church near Filippiada, pointing to the lack of 
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Fig. 32 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, slab of the pseudo-sarcophagus 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


similarity with the female figure from the sarcophagus in Arta.9 However, it is 
not easy to make any comparison between these two representations, as the face 
of Anna from Pantanassa 1s almost completely destroyed. Furthermore, it is also 
difficult to compare the crowns with prependoulia in these two representations 
since two different techniques are applied, as demonstrated by Cvetković. Hence, 
that approach is less than fruitful. 

As seen in the preceding discussion, all the analysed iconographic features con- 
firm the assumption that St. Theodora was probably not the person represented on 
this marble slab. Instead, the image of the boy carved on the sarcophagus corre- 
sponds to the age of Anna's son, Thomas. Hence, when seen inside the historical 
context, this representation can be interpreted as Anna's promotion of her son 
and claiming his rights to the throne with the support of St Theodora's relics. The 
female figure raises her left hand to the starry sky from which God's hand blesses 
and, in this way, supports Anna's new function as regent. Although angels are 
frequently represented in sculptures and on small objects, murals, etc., the choice 
of showing them in a posture of worship on both sides of the worldly figures 
in this particular case can also be linked to the protective role of angels for the 
Palaiologos family, especially since Anna emphasised her origin from this impe- 
rial dynasty. From the moment of Anna's arrival in Epirus and her marriage to 
Nikephoros, she served the interests of the Palaiologos court and emulated Con- 
stantinopolitan art, customs, and rituals. For example, she wore clothes decorated 
with double-headed eagles, as confirmed by the fresco from Pantanassa. 

The marble slab dates to the period when the narthex was added, probably after 
1296, when this memorial was erected over the tomb of the new dynastic saint. 
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It was not unknown for the rulers to be portrayed on art objects to support their 
claims to legitimacy. The tomb in question is situated 1n the southern part of the 
narthex, which is decorated with frescoes depicting a unique cycle of the life of 
Jacob and with other interesting themes discussed earlier, which clearly bear an 
ideological message. All this perfectly corresponds to dynastic crises in Epirus at 
the end of the fourteenth century. 


5.3. Thomas’ Independent Rule, 1303-1318 


When Thomas assumed power after the death of his mother Anna, he behaved as 
a Byzantine type of independent ruler. Imitating Byzantine emperors, in 1303, he 
issued an act in which he addressed the privileges of his subjects. Thomas also 
called this document a chrysobull, even though he had no right to issue documents 
of this type since he was not an emperor but a despot.™ In his signature, Thomas 
follows in the footsteps of his ancestors from the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by calling himself ‘Komnenos Doukas’. In addition to referring to his Kom- 
nenos Doukas ancestors, Thomas also emphasises his relationship, through his 
mother Anna, with the Palaiologoi. Furthermore, in 1307, he married the daugh- 
ter of Michael IX Palaiologos® and received the title of ‘despot’ from Andron- 
ikos II, thus strengthening his ties with the house of Palaiologos.® On a gold 
seal of despot Thomas (Fig. 33), today preserved in the British Museum, Thomas 
Is depicted as an emperor, wearing imperial regalia and holding the symbols of 
imperial power—namely, the sceptre in his right hand and the acacia in his left, 
accompanied by the following inscription: PIX (XIP?) KIPIOY AITTE/AOTO/ 
NOY/Z®P/A-T'TZM/A/@QM/A AE/ZIIO/TOY (=Ayyedoyovov oppúytouo Oo 
ógonótov).*' Above despot on the left side, the hand of God is blessing. In this 
representation, Thomas both appropriates the imperial privilege to use a gold seal 
and is also depicted wearing full imperial regalia. 

The reverse of the seal depicts the archangel Michael dressed in imperial regalia 
as well. The association of angels with emperors was very common in the Byzan- 
tine world as attested in art and imperial encomia.5* Emperors stressed the protec- 
tive role of the archangel Michael who was considered as the royal patron of both 
the Palaiologos family and the Komnenos Doukas rulers of Epirus. As discussed 
in the previous chapters, the figure of the archangel Michael was first introduced 
in seals of Michael I Komnenos Doukas. The following generations of Komnenos 
Doukas rulers in Epirus, including Theodore, Manuel, John, and Michael II, chose 
their representation with Archangel Michael on their coins. They are depicted 
crowned and blessed by Archangel Michael, which further confirms the idea of 
heavenly protection bestowed to rulers.” 

Representations of the archangels were especially frequent on the wall paint- 
ings of the second half of the thirteenth century in Epirus. For example, Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel are respectively depicted in the prothesis and the 
diakonikon of the church of Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. Angels are also depicted 
in the rare representation of Stauroproskynesis (veneration of the holy cross by 
angels) in Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias (Fig. 14)” and in the scene of the Exaltation of 
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Fig. 33 Gold seal of despot Thomas, British Museum, London 
(O The British Museum, London) 


the Holy Cross in the Church of the Holy Fathers in Varassova (Fig. X-1)." Fur- 
thermore, two large figures of angels in imperial costumes are praying on either 
side of the Ancient of Days in Ag. Nikolaos Kremastos.” In the church of Porta 
Panagia, which is connected with John Komnenos Doukas, on the well-known 
funerary representation, an angel, apparently Michael, leads the monk to the Vir- 
gin Mary.” Regardless of whether in this particular monastic figure we should see 
sebastokrator John or an unknown abbot donor of the monastery of Porta Panagia, 
it shows special honour given to the archangel Michael.” 

Before the end of the thirteenth century, however, no church seems to have been 
dedicated to the archangel Michael or archangels in Epirus. Their more frequent 
depiction began during the reign of Nikephoros (1267/1268—1296) and reaches its 
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apogee during the reign of his successor Thomas in the early fourteenth century. 
The intense cult of archangels will continue in Epirus in the following centuries. 
For example, in all the churches in Ioannina, homage and respect for Archangel 
Michael are cultivated. His icons are placed in prominent positions, and he 1s also 
the patron saint of the city. 

More frequent depiction of archangels from the end of the thirteenth century 
can be directly related to the political situation in Epirus at that time. There is no 
doubt that Anna Palaiologina contributed to the revival of the cult of the archan- 
gels in Epirus by transmitting to the Komnenos Doukas family state the habits and 
perceptions of the Palaiologoi. We know from written sources that the Palaiologoi 
paid great honour and respect to the archangel Michael. According to Pachym- 
eres, Emperor Michael XVIII Palaiologos (1261—1282) erected a column in front 
of the church of the Holy Apostles and placed a bronze statue of his protector, 
Archangel Michael, on top of it. The emperor also placed his own statue showing 
himself offering a model of Constantinople to the archangel on the same base. The 
statue was destroyed in the earthquake of 1296 but was renovated by his successor 
Andronikos II (1282-1328). Moreover, Michael VIII and Andronikos II choose 
representations of the archangel on both his coins seals." The reverence that both 
emperors paid to their protector, the archangel Michael, can be seen in their artis- 
tic patronage, even in the areas far from Constantinople, such as in St Nicholas 
Perhondi" and in the church of the Holy Trinity in Berat, Albania." On Kythira, 
in the church of Ag. Georgios in Dourianika, where the foundation inscription of 
Michael VIII Palaiologos dated to 1275 1s located in a prominent position on the 
south wall next to the Deisis, a full-body image of Archangel Michael in imperial 
attire is preserved.” 

During the same period, the first churches dedicated to the Taxiarches appear 
in Epirus: in Kostaniani near Dodoni,? in Mokista in Aitoloakarnania,*! and in 
the southeastern citadel of the castle in Ioannina where the metropolitan church 
was dedicated to the Taxiarch Michael.? Unfortunately, it is not known who was 
the founder of the aforementioned church Kostaniani near Dodoni, dedicated to 
the Taxiarch Michael, with almost fully preserved fresco decoration, nor of other 
churches in Epirus and Aitoloakarnania dated to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century.? 

The iconographic programme of the church of Panagia Vellas is in line with this 
spiritual climate. Specifically, on the western wall ofthe nave, in the arched drums 
of the western corner compartments, two angels are represented in supernatural 
size—something that has not been recognised before—obviously Michael and 
Gabriel. In the southern drum, most of the figure is preserved, while in the north- 
ern one the mural has collapsed almost completely. Both angels are frontal with 
large open wings. The angel on the southern side is depicted in military attire. It 
is common in Byzantine monumental paintings to depict archangels next to the 
western entrance, to serve as guardians of the church. Given that the patron of 
the church of Panagia Vellas was the prostrator Theodore Tzimiskes, the choice 
of two supernaturally sized angels in military uniform near the patron saint's 
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inscription must simultaneously express their military and ritual character as offi- 
cial guards.™ The role of the mediator is appropriate for the angels and especially 
for the archangel Michael since the archangel was regarded as the psychopomp 
and helper of people at the time of death. In the Molyvdoskepasti church, at the 
western entrance to the church, there is a representation of Archangel Michael, 
marked with the inscription DYAAE.* 

Similar examples of images of Archangel Michael being placed next to a church 
entrance is preserved in the church of the Virgin Mary in Cerské near Leskovik in 
southern Albania, and in the narthex of St Theodora in Arta, left of the southern 
entrance (Fig. 1-4). The second example merits attention, as it is placed close to 
the sarcophagus above St Theodora's grave where two other angels with imperial 
attire flank two rulers (Fig. 32). 

Also, worth mentioning is a marble slab, probably added later, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, with the representation of Archangel Michael as a war- 
rior that today blocks one of the outer windows on the southern side of the Vlach- 
erna monastery in Arta (Fig. 34). According to Papadopoulou, this icon should be 
dated to the end of the thirteenth century, to the same period as the marble decora- 
tion of Parigoritissa, and not to the sixteenth/seventeenth century, as suggested by 
A. Orlandos." 

The association of Thomas with the archangel except for his seal mentioned pre- 
viously is also found in a list of Greek lords compiled in 1313, in which Thomas 
1s named, among others, Archang(eli) Dominus, where the word Archang(eli) may 
denote the castle that is known as Thomokastro, probably built by Thomas him- 
self in the village of Riza Reniasa on the coast north of Preveza.** The fortress is 
mentioned for the first time in the History of Kantakouzenos, and it is related to 
the rebellion of the Epirotes in 1338 against the then emperor of Constantinople, 
Andronikos III.? However, this fortress was built earlier, probably at the end of 
the thirteenth or the very beginning of the fourteenth centuries, when the Epirotes 
were left without any allies. From a strategic point of view, it has an excellent 
position because it is situated on the road that leads from Albania to southern 
Greece and connects the ancient city of Nikopolis with Thesprotia. In addition, it 
was possible to control sea routes between Italy and the Ionian Islands from there. 
After Thomas' mother Anna refused to hand over Epirus to her son-in-law Philip 
of Taranto, he invaded Epirus twice. ‘Thomokastro’ could clearly have played an 
important role in the despot's efforts to protect his territory. Thomas was not only 
very successful in preserving Epirus' sovereignty during the first Angevine's inva- 
sion in 1304-1305, but he also managed to expand his territory to both the north 
and the south by recovering Butrinto in Albania and Nafpaktos in the Aitoloakar- 
nania (Fig. 2). Nevertheless, Philip's second invasion in 1307 ended with a com- 
promise, the terms of which allowed Philip to take the fortresses that belonged to 
him according to Thamar's dowry. 

Epirus found itself increasingly inside the orbit of Byzantine influence until this 
was interrupted by a private disagreement between Epirote and Byzantine com- 
manders. This started a new war in 1315, during which the Byzantines, under the 
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Fig. 34 Arta, Vlacherna monastery, façade, southside, Marble icon with Archangel Michael 
(photo: author) 


leadership of Syrgiannis Palaiologos, occupied loannina. The Byzantines reached 
as far as Arta, at which point Thomas incarcerated his wife and began negotiations 
with Philip of Taranto. In 1318, however, before Epirus and Angevins could form 
another alliance, Nicholas Orsini, Count of Cephalonia, murdered Thomas, thus 
ending the rule of the Komnenos Doukas family. 
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Conclusion 


The medieval state of Epirus, established in 1204, had a major role in shaping 
a new geopolitical reality in the Mediterranean in the aftermath of the Fourth 
Crusade and throughout the thirteenth century. Had Theodore not made one fatal 
error at Klokotnitsa in 1230 and had the Greek-Latin alliance been upheld on the 
field of Pelagonia, Epirus and not Nicaea could have re-established the Byzantine 
Empire. Even after this defeat at Klokotnitsa, when the state of Epirus lost many 
territories and was weakened, the Komnenos Doukas rulers retained an antagonis- 
tic stance towards Nicaea and managed to maintain their independence. 

The preceding chapters explored artistic production in the medieval state of 
Epirus from its formation in 1204 until 1318 in light of the political orientation of 
its ruling family, the Komnenos Doukas. The research was based on textual and 
visual sources, including architectural, iconographic, epigraphic, and numismatic 
material, as well as select art objects. 

The aim of this book was twofold: first, to provide a comprehensive analysis 
of artistic production in Byzantine Epirus in order to deepen our understanding of 
the art and cultural history in Epirus, as well as in the wider Balkans and the East- 
ern Mediterranean following the Fourth Crusade. In this context, Epirote artistic 
production is systematised in detail, including an extensive iconographic exami- 
nation of 24 churches and the identification or redating of monumental images on 
their walls. The exploration of the transmission of these specific fresco ensembles 
and iconographic formulae could provide an additional and important source of 
information about Epirote society and the political and ecclesiastical factors which 
affected it. The second aim was to explore the function of patronage in medieval 
Epirus. Through the examination of artistic production, this volume reveals how 
the Epirote elite mobilised art and material culture to address the issues of suc- 
cession and legitimacy, construct memory, stake a claim on Constantinople, and 
mediate encounters and exchanges with the Latin West. Overall, it elucidates how 
art contributed to the preservation of Epirus’ independence. 


1. Artistic Production in Byzantine Epirus 


The quality of Epirote artistic production is varied regardless of location and spon- 
sorship. In the first decades of the thirteenth century, the Epirotes reused or rebuilt 
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some of their previous buildings such as Episkopi at Mastron, Ag. Vassileios stin 
Gefyra, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris near Arta, and the Old Metropolis in Veria. The 
neighbouring regions of southern Greece influenced Epirote architecture, which 
was already based on the Helladic school. It seems that the churches were built 
by local masons, who over time developed a distinctive style of building dif- 
ferent from those of other contemporary Byzantine centres. This architectural 
style, sometimes dubbed the ‘School of Epirus’, is characterised by three-sided 
apses, exterior pilasters linked by arches, richly articulated window frames made 
of brick, and stone arches and door and window frames. The high-quality, dark- 
red bricks had special cuts along the edges forming astragal, kufesque, and other 
shapes, which constitute unique decorative elements on the facades of Epirote 
churches. The fresco decoration shows more progressive elements in the northern 
regions, which were directly influenced by the art of Thessaloniki and the wider 
region of Macedonia. During the previous centuries, new artistic trends developed 
and matured in the area. Many of those artistic forms are closer to the customs 
and perceptions that characterise the advanced trends of twelfth-century painting. 
Painters chose patterns of classical beauty and tranquil forms lacking tension with 
well-designed folds. 

The region of Aitoloakarnania and Nafpaktos must have lacked good progres- 
sive painters, as can be deduced from some written sources. The letters of the 
metropolitan John Apokaukos, mentioned in the first chapter, inform us that in 
the first decade of the thirteenth century, the cathedral of the diocese of Nafpak- 
tos was painted with gold by the painter Epiphanius from Thebes. Since the said 
decoration had not been completed and had also suffered much damage from 
earthquakes and rains, Apokaukos was again looking for painters and sculptors 
in the years 1218/1219 and 1222. This time he invited a painter Nicholas from 
Euboea. This information may be indicative of the absence of capable painters 
from his region. Local workshops in the areas of Nafpaktos and Aitoloakarnania 
probably existed, but Apokaukos was in the market for a high level of decoration 
for the cathedral, similar to what he experienced in his youth while he was resid- 
ing in the capital. In addition to local workshops, other painters also worked in the 
area, as evidenced by the frescoes in the diocese of Evrytania, which was under 
the direct influence of Thessaloniki. The decoration of the Episkopi at Mastron 
must have also been the work of artists following progressive trends and not the 
traditional approaches maintained by local workshops. 

The minting activity in Epirus, mainly located in Thessaloniki and Arta, led 
to the production of many high-quality coins. The coins that bear clear political 
messages use traditional middle Byzantine patterns. However, one also encoun- 
ters new exclusive motifs that appear on Epirote coinage as discussed in Chap- 
ters 2 and 3. They include the depiction of a triple-tower castle on Theodore's 
and Manuel's coins, a winged emperor on John Doukas's coins, and the arch- 
way under which stands the emperor, e.g., John Komnenos Doukas. It seems that 
Epirotes found inspiration for this in western European coinage. 

Epirote art from the middle of the thirteenth century continues the previous 
tradition enriched with many new elements that are indicative of the art forms that 
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become prevalent from the fourth decade of the thirteenth century onwards. The 
architecture of Epirus was still dominated by local influences; however, its char- 
acteristic features flourished and developed further. Examples include the intro- 
duction of different types of churches, e.g., the single-nave cross-vaulted church 
of the Metamorphosi Sotiros near Galaxeidi or a type of a basilican church with 
pronounced narrow high transepts (stavrepistegos naos) in the Kato Panagia in 
Arta. The churches were also decorated with more varied brick patterns on the 
exterior, and donor inscriptions were also rendered using bricks. 

Painted cycles are enriched with representations that appear in the first half 
of the thirteenth century based on the older Komnenian tradition and gradually 
become established in Palaiologan art, as at Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias. In addition, 
rare themes are introduced into the iconographic programmes, such as the vision 
of St Eustathios of Plakida at Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, the Adoration of the 
Cross by angels at Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, and the Exaltation of the Cross in the 
cave church of Ag. Pateres in Varassova. 

In terms of general style, the painting of the monastery of Vlacherna, the Kato 
Panagia, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, and the Metamorphosi Sotiros in Galaxeidi 
exhibits similarities with the art referred to by scholars as ‘the art of Nicaea’. This 
represents the art of Constantinople that continued to flourish primarily in Nicaea 
but in other areas as well. The decoration of the katholikon of the Vlacherna mon- 
astery bears several similarities with frescoes from Serbia that were executed by 
experienced painters associated with the artistic circles of Constantinople/Nicaea. 
This Nicaean art 1s apparent in churches in various parts of Crete, Rhodes, Pat- 
mos, Bulgaria, and on some portable icons from Sinai. Indeed, in terms of execu- 
tion, the decoration of Vlacherna in some places recalls the frescoes from the 
refectory of Patmos and Bojana in Bulgaria. 

The constant political rivalry between the Empire of Nicaea and Epirus that 
turned into an open war did not affect the movement of artists between the two 
states. It is logical that the influence of the imperial art of Constantinople/Nicaea 
was strong in the western parts of Byzantium. Many artists left Constantinople 
immediately after 1204 for the independent regions, where the conditions for 
artistic activity were favourable and where they could engage in artistic activ- 
ity characterised by new pursuits. The Epirus-Nicaea political relations were 
restored, albeit temporarily, in the middle of the thirteenth century, and the result- 
ing movements of aristocratic families and their efforts to (re)establish diplomatic 
and kinship relations were often supported by artistic activities. 

The involvement of the Epirote ruler Michael Doukas and his wife Theodora in 
the construction and decoration of churches contributed to the development of art, 
as they could afford to invite skilled artists from major art centres. The churches 
of Kato Panagia and the Metamorphosi Sotiros in Galaxeidi were foundations 
of Michael II. He might have had some involvement in the monastery of Vlach- 
erna in Arta as well. The fact that the painted ensembles in the aforementioned 
churches were created by different, seemingly unrelated workshops, means that 
the production of monumental paintings in the region of Epirus should not be 
associated with a single artistic centre. 
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Therefore, it appears that the art of Epirus at this time was characterised by the 
coexistence of progressive and conservative elements. Those elements, enriched 
by the search for talented painters, defined a new artistic peculiarity more charac- 
teristic of later Palaeologan art. In the first stage, a general request for reJuvena- 
tion appears, which gradually leads to the abandonment of the artistic standards 
that were common throughout the Byzantine Empire until 1204. In this sense, 
the painting of Epirus cannot be characterised as provincial because artists were 
influenced by new progressive trends of the time. 

During the last decades of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries, great qualitative changes can be observed in the monumental painting 
in Epirus, as well as in other Byzantine provinces. At this time, there is an Increase 
in artistic activity in Constantinople and Macedonia as part of the religious policy 
of Andronikos II. He annulled the decisions of the Council of Lyon (1274) and 
sought to appear as the guarantor of Orthodoxy and to gain acceptance by the 
theological circles and monastic centres that had opposed his father's unionist 
policy. The painting of Epirus is influenced by this artistic efflorescence. In some 
cases, the artistic activity was to a significant degree in the service of the political 
and ecclesiastical goals of the time. Furthermore, Anna Kantakouzene Palaiolo- 
gina, the wife of Nikephoros, brought many trends from Constantinople and her 
Palaiologan family, as discussed in Chapters 4 and 5. 

During this period, Constantinopolitan features appeared in Epirote architec- 
ture, e.g., the type of the four-column cross-in-square church with five domes 
and porticos and chapels attached to the church as at the monastery of the Pan- 
tanassa at Philippiada. It has been suggested that the model for this building 
was found in Lascarid architecture and more specifically in church E of Sardis.’ 
The painters were also aware of the new trends and knew well not only new 
iconographic themes but also new solutions employed in complex iconographic 
programmes. Nevertheless, many late-Komenian conservative elements, which 
survived in the wider area of northern Greece until the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, still prevail in terms of style. The painting of the workshops 
that are active in Epirus cannot be directly related to the artistic tradition of the 
Thessaloniki workshops from the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries, as apparent in the Protaton, in the chapel of Ag. Efthymios, 
and in the Perivleptos church at Ohrid. On the other hand, the mosaics of the 
Parigoritissa in Arta follow a more advanced style that is directly related to 
Constantinopolitan works, such as the middle dome of the narthex of the Kilise 
Camii. The rest of the Epirote wall paintings represent two different but not 
conflicting artistic currents. The first group includes the Panagia Vellas and the 
Taxiarches in Kostaniani, which are attributed to the same workshop. These wall 
paintings, despite the fact that they show very progressive elements that are in 
line with the newer conceptions in some key points, such as the rendering of 
the architectural depth, nevertheless exude a stylistic conservatism that refers 
to the tradition of Komnenian art. Conservative elements also characterise the 
workshop of the church of Ag. Theodora mainly in terms of the representation 
of landscape and architectural elements. 
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The frescoes in the hermitage of Ag. Andreas in the cave of Kalanas outside the 
village of Chalkiopoulos and in the Panagia in Preventza, while exhibiting some 
progressive elements, echo the Komnenian tradition and overall exhibit a strong 
provincial character. 

At the same time, the wall decoration of the Pantanassa and the last late Byz- 
antine phase of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris exhibits the renewal and progressive 
trends that emanate from the powerful artistic centres of the empire. Those centres 
will have become prevalent from the beginning of the fourteenth century. These 
two examples testify that painters of very high standards transferred to Epirus the 
most advanced artistic tendencies of the time. In any case, this is a mature level of 
painting that could not be developed in the province but only under the influence 
of important artistic centres such as those in Thessaloniki and Constantinople. 

The frescoes of the narthex of the Vlacherna monastery are unquestionably 
connected with Constantinople, as the representation of the procession of the 
Hodegetria implies that the painter personally witnessed the depicted ceremony. 
We are therefore obliged to include this fresco ensemble in the artistic activity 
of a workshop invited directly from Constantinople on the initiative of the aris- 
tocratic circles from the Epirote capital. Nevertheless, in terms of its quality, this 
work does not meet the high artistic standards of Constantinople. On the contrary, 
the anonymous artist, despite his narrative ability and the original handling of 
iconographic themes, while he seems to be aware of the new artistic reality and 
the developments of the time, shows clear weaknesses in terms of style. His work 
Is characterised by a rather simplistic expression typical of the post-Komenian 
painting with some elements of renewal. 

Evidently, Epirote art adheres to Byzantine traditions, despite some observable 
connections with southern Italian trends, likely a consequence of the movements 
of people, goods, and workshops. Some of the characteristic Western features in 
Epirote architecture are, for example, visible in the architectural sculptures and 
interior proportions of the Parigoritissa, monumental portals of the Pantanassa, 
the outer pi-shaped portico added to the church of Ag. Theodora in Arta, and the 
form of windows in Taxiarches in Mokista and Ag. Ioannis Theologos at Efpalio. 
As mentioned in Chapter 4, the western influences in the Parigoritissa and in 
Thamar’s wedding gift were the result of Nikephoros' intentional promotion of 
his western alliances and not (only) the geographical proximity of the two ter- 
ritories. It is also worth mentioning that despite the fact that Epirote rulers forged 
alliances with their western counterparts, they were never under pressure to con- 
vert from Orthodoxy to Catholicism. This 1s the likely reason why there are no 
preserved iconographic representations that refer to liturgical or any other doctri- 
nal issues between the East and the West, as is the case in other parts of Greece. 
Nevertheless, Epirus and southern Italy were artistically and culturally connected, 
as seem, for example, in Santa Maria delle Cerrate, St Christina in Carpignano 
near Lecce, and St Peter in Otranto, as discussed in Chapter 3. 

The visual material, coupled with the relevant textual evidence, suggests that, 
despite its political fragmentation, the Byzantine world of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries was in artistic terms remarkably well connected. Epirotes 
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used the previous middle Byzantine artistic patterns but also introduced novel ele- 
ments from the local area, which is especially evident in the architecture. Possibly, 
the donors wanted through their building activities to create something original 
and different in order to promote the identity of the newly established state of 
Epirus. 


2. The Function of Patronage in Medieval Epirus 


Epirus followed the traditional patterns of patronage, where rulers, the local aris- 
tocracy, eminent clergymen, bishops, and monks, provided funding for the erec- 
tion of new edifices and their decoration. In this book, I studied the activities of 
these groups to understand the motives behind their patronage. Patrons undoubt- 
edly engaged in sponsorship for their personal promotion, including the display of 
power or social status, as well as because of their concern for their soul’s eternal 
salvation. At the same time, patronage had other functions—namely, to uphold 
the Byzantine identity of Epirus and contribute to the survival of the Epirote state, 
which repeatedly faced serious challenges from both western powers and Nicaea. 

To better understand Epirote patronage and its society, we can discern five 
chronological phases: 1204-1215, 1215-1230, 1230-1261, 1261-1296, and 
1296-1318. These five phases cover the periods of seven different rulers from 
the Komnenos Doukas family, i.e., Michael I, Theodore, Manuel, Michael II, 
and Nikephoros with Anna Kantakouzene Palaiologina as co-regent with her 
son Thomas. It has been shown that all of them, along with people from their 
social circle, participated in patronage activities within Epirus. As various politi- 
cal, social, or religious circumstances changed, so did the challenges that each 
ruler faced. Essentially, their changing ambitions influenced the function of their 
patronage, as summarised in the following section. 

During the first phase (1204—1215), Michael I faced many difficulties connected 
to the formation of the new state. However, the state's territory was expanding and 
conditions suitable for artistic patronage existed. The Epirote elite consciously 
modelled their new capital Arta on the former capital Constantinople, emphasis- 
ing in this way the perseverance of the memory of the imperial capital and the 
state. Overall, it could be said that patronage and artistic production in this first 
phase visually articulate 1deological responses to the Latin occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the experience of exile, as explored in the second chapter. Hence, 
the principal function of patronage was to establish a Byzantine identity modelled 
after Constantinople and the traditional Byzantine norms. 

Theodore Komnenos Doukas (1215-1230) was more ambitious than his pre- 
decessor. His aspirations regarding the imperial succession against the rival 
claims from Nicaea found an eloquent visual expression in several monuments 
(e.g., Vlacherna monastery in Arta, Old Metropolis in Veria), as testified by the 
writings of contemporaneous Epirote clergymen. After Theodore captured Thes- 
saloniki towards the end of 1224, he proclaimed himself emperor, envisioning 
the restoration of the pre-1204 Byzantine Empire. These ambitions can be seen 
in Theodore's coinage, inscriptions, and most likely also in the iconographic 
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programme in the church of Ag. Demetrios Katsouris near Arta and the Old 
Metropolis in Veria. 

Following the defeat at Klokotnitza and Theodore's failure in having Epirus as 
the force behind the restoration of the Byzantine Empire, Manuel (1230-1237), 
John (1237-1244), and Michael II (1230-1266) struggled to preserve their own 
domain and its independence by entering into alliances with both the Westerners 
and the Nicaeans. Michael II and his wife Theodora's patronage activities are 
among the best preserved, and they completely adhere to the Byzantine traditions. 
It seems evident that Michael's aim was primarily to promote his own leadership 
but also to preserve the Byzantine identity and territorial integrity of the Epirote 
state. Hence, although he was allied with the Westerners, there are only minimal 
influences from the West visible in the coinage, church and secular architecture, 
and iconography of painted ensembles. During this phase, patronage was primar- 
ily a function of promoting Michael and Theodora's claims to power, as well as 
their piety. At the same time, testimonials of important events can also be observed 
in this activity, e.g., the Panagia tou Bryoni was built as part of conflict resolution 
between Epirus and the Patriarchate of Nicaea, which was commemorated with 
inscriptions inside the church. The church was consecrated by the ecumenical 
patriarch in person. 

After the restoration of the Byzantine rule on the Bosporus in 1261, the Epirote 
elites continued to promote their Constantinopolitan ascendancy, while simul- 
taneously maintaining their distance from the new Palaiologan regime. This 
was especially prominent during the rule of Nikephoros (1266-1296), who was 
forced to serve the interests of the Palaiologan court after his two marriages. In 
an attempt to liberate himself from the Byzantine court and to preserve Epirus’ 
independence, Nikephoros formed alliances with the Angevins. Those alliances 
were openly promoted via his patronage activity at the Parigoritissa. At the same 
time, the local aristocracy adhered fully to the Byzantine tradition and continues 
the artistic production compatible with the trends of the period. 

During the last phase (1296—1319), it could be said that patronage was employed 
to support the maintenance of the sovereignty and Byzantine identity of Epirus. In 
1296, Anna took over the government of Epirus as co-regent for her underage son 
Thomas. Anna decided to default on the agreed conditions in her daughter's dowry 
and declined to deliver Epirus into the hands of her son-in-law Philip of Taranto. 
Anna had always emphasised her roots from the imperial dynasty in Constantino- 
ple. She imitated Constantinopolitan art, customs, and rituals, as can be seen at the 
Pantanassa and the Vlacherna, from the moment of her arrival in Epirus and her 
marriage to Nikephoros. Following her husband's passing, the patronage of Anna 
and her associates was a function of promoting the legitimacy and inheritance 
of her son Thomas. This can best be observed in the decoration of the narthex in 
the church of Ag. Theodora, in which the subject matter, types, and symbolism 
of biblical prefigurations serve to emphasise the legitimacy of Thomas” succes- 
sion. Both Anna and Thomas modelled their patronage and customs on those of 
the Palaiologan court, as the main issue during this period was to preserve Epirus 
from the Angevines and not the rapprochement with the Constantinopolitan court. 
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Through all five phases, the Epirote elite consciously sought to model their 
capital Arta after the image of Constantinople. Thus, they curated the memory of 
the imperial capital while using the cautiously retained link with Constantinople 
as the ideological foundation of their efforts to reinstate the former empire. This 
was not only done in Arta but also in other parts of the Epirote state. As historical 
circumstances changed, so did the patronage, which resonated with the period's 
political and ideological concerns. Studying art and material culture has been an 
important tool for understanding people and their societies. Art provides arenas 
where identities and social relationships are displayed and performed; it gives the 
power to individuals and groups alike to create and communicate value and to 
promote their ambitions. In this context, the Epirotes followed in the footsteps of 
their Byzantine predecessors and used art to support their political and ideological 
aspirations. 


Note 
1 Vokotopoulos, 1998/1999, 81, n. 34. 


Catalogue of Iconographic 
Programmes in Epirote Churches 


The aim of this catalogue is to create a small corpus of Byzantine monumental 
decoration (frescoes and mosaics) in the state of Epirus dated to the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century. The catalogue includes 24 Epirote 
churches, which are also the subject of this book. My goal was to include all 
the churches preserved inside the geographical territory of the erstwhile Epirote 
state during the reign of the Komnenos Doukas family. These iconographic pro- 
grammes are preserved only partially and even then not in a very good condition. 

The catalogue includes architectural plans and perspectival views showing the 
interior arrangement of iconographic units within each church. Furthermore, basic 
information about each church, as well as relevant bibliography, is also included. 


I Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora (former Ag. Georgios) 
H Arta, Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa 
HI Arta, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra 
IV Arta, Kato Panagia 
V Arta, Vlacherna monastery 
VI Arta (Plissio1), Ag. Demetrios Katsouris 
VII Arta (Kirkizates), Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias 
VIII Philippiada, Pantanassa 
IX  Voulgareli, Vella Church (Kokkini Ekklisia) 
X  Varassova, Hermitage of the Ag. Pateres in Varassova 
XI Galaxeidi, the Church of the Metamorphosi Sotiros 
XII Efpalio, Ag. Ioannis Theologos 
XIII Evrytania, Episkopi 
XIV Mastron, Episkopi 
XV Myrtia, Monastery 
XVI Kremasta, Cave Church of Ag. Nikolaos 
XVII Preventza, Panagia (the Panagia Kyriotissa and Ag. Theodoroi) 
XVIII Rivio, Ag Stephanos 
XIX Chalkiopoulos, Ag. Andreas the Hermit 
XX Thessaloniki, Acheiropoietos 
XXI Veria, Old Metropolis 
XXII Kypseli, Ag. Demetrios Monastery 


DOI: 10.4324/9780367814519-8 
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XXIII  Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches 
XXIV Plakoti, Metamorphosi Sotiros 


I Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora (Former Ag. Georgios) 


Fig. I-1 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, general view from southeast 


(photo: author) 


Location: Arta 

Architecture type: Three-aisled basilica 

Dating of the church: Around the middle of the thirteenth century. The tripar- 
tite narthex and a portico were probably added at the end of the thirteenth 
century 

Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: According to tradition, the church is associated with the sponsorship 
of St Theodora, the wife of Michael I Komnenos Doukas. The donor of the 
narthex and its decoration could have been Anna Paleologina, the wife of 
despot Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas 

Interior decoration: The nave and the sanctuary were decorated with fres- 
coes dated to the middle of the thirteenth century. Today, these frescoes are 
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Fig. I-2a Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, architectural plan 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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preserved only in the diakonikon and some very small parts in the sanctu- 
ary, as well as in the lower register of the nave. The post-Byzantine fres- 
coes, from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, predominate on the 
nave walls. The narthex is covered with the original frescoes dated to the 
end of the thirteenth century 

References: Orlandos, 1936d; Nicol, 1957, 197—198; Velenis, 1984, 120; 
Garidis, 1992, 401—417; Giannoulis, 2001; Papadopoulou, 2002, 45—62; 
Vokotopoulos, 1997, 226—227, 2007a, 53; Papadopoulou and Tsiara, 2008, 
51-52, 56-57, Figs. 44, 45; Papadopoulou, 2008b; Giannoulis, 2010, 
277-310, Figs. 69-78, 270—358; Ćurčić, 2010, 564—555, Figs. 643-644; 
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Fig. I-2b Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, The iconographic programme of the diakonikon 


(drawing: Georgios Fousteris) 
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Cvetković, 1994, 103—114, 2018; Fundić, 2016, 155-160, Figs. 6—9, draw 1; 
Fundić, 2018, 293, Fig. 15.1; Carr, 2020, 85. 


1. St George 
2. Holy Women at the Tomb (Lithos) 
3. Unidentified hierarch (fragments) 
4. St Metrophanes 
Unidentified hierarchs 
All hail of the myrrhbearers 
8. Fragments of an unidentified scene 
9-10. Unidentified hierarchs 
11. Doubting of Thomas 
12-13. Unidentified hierarchs (fragments) 
14. St Prohoros 
15. St Romanos 
16. Unidentified saint 
A — decorations 


Fig. I-3 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, St George in the diakonikon 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. I-4 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, the iconographic programme of the narthex 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 


. Ancient of Days 

. Angels in medallions 
. Prophet Daniel 

. Unidentified prophet 
. Prophet Solomon 
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6. Prophet David 

7. Unidentified prophet 

8. Unidentified prophet 

9. Prophet Ezekiel 
10. Unidentified prophet 
11. Unidentified prophet 
12. Cherub 

13-23. Unidentified saints (en buste) 

24. Unidentified saint (full length) 
25. Unidentified saint in a medallion 
26. Unidentified saint (en buste) 
27. Unidentified saint (full length) 
28. Unidentified saint in a medallion 
29. Unidentified saint (full length) 
30. Unidentified saint (en buste) 
31. Unidentified saint (full length) 
32. Unidentified saint (Anthony?) 
33. St Marina (en buste) 
34. Unidentified saint (full length) 
35. Unidentified saint (full length) 
36. Unidentified hierarch (en buste) 


37. Moses at Mount Sinai 
38. Jacob wrestling with the angel 
39. Vision of St Peter of Alexandria 
40. Fragments of full-length hosios 
4]. Unidentified hosios (full length) 
42. Unidentified hosios (full length) 
43. Unidentified hosios (en buste) 
44. Unidentified hosios (full length) 
45. Medal with damaged content 
46. Unidentified saint (full length) 
47. Unidentified saint (full length) 
48. The return of Jacob to Palestine 
49. The farewell of Jacob and his flight to Mesopotamia 
50. Blessing of Jacob by his father Isaac 
51. The events in the house of Jacob's uncle Lavan at Harran 
52. The farewell of the Virgin Mary and Elizabeth (?) 
53. Unidentified scene 
Unidentified scene 
55. Unidentified hosios 
U 


nidentified saint 

57. Unidentified saint in a medallion 

58. St Epiphanios in a medallion 
Unidentified saint in a medallion 

60. Unidentified saint in a medallion 
Unidentified saint in a medallion 

62. St Sophronius in a medallion 


109-119 
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nidentified saint (full length) 
nidentified saint (full length) 
nidentified saint (en buste) 

t John of Damascus (en buste) 
nidentified saint (en buste) 
nidentified hierarch (en buste) 
nidentified saint (en buste) 
nidentified saint (en buste) 
nidentified martyr (en buste) 
nidentified martyr (en buste) 


. Angel (full length) 

. St Kyriaki (full length) 

. Unidentified female saint with royal clothes (full length) 
. St Theodora (?) (full length) 

. The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the frozen lake 
. Blessing of peace 

. The Miracle at Cana 

. Cleansing of the Temple 

. The Calling of the Disciples 

. Christ and the Samaritan Woman 

. Unidentified saint (en buste) 

. Christ walking on water 

. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 

. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 


t (Tara)sios (hierarch in medal) 


. Unidentified hierarch in a medallion 


t Metrophanes in a medallion 
nidentified hosios in a medallion 
nidentified saint (en buste) 
nidentified hosios in a medallion 
nidentified saint (full length) 
nidentified saint (full length) 
nidentified saint in a medallion 
nidentified hierarch (en buste) 
nidentified hierarch (en buste) 
nidentified hierarch (en buste) 
nidentified hierarch (en buste) 


. Unidentified hierarch (en buste) 

. St Nikephoros (en buste) 

. St Cyprian (en buste) 

. St James, the Lord's brother (en buste) 
. Unidentified saint (en buste) 

. Unidentified saint (en buste) 

. Unidentified saint (en buste) 

. Unidentified stylite 

108. 


St Ephrem the Syrian 
Unidentified hosioi (full length) 
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Fig. I-5 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, dome in the narthex 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 


Fig. I-6 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste in the frozen lake 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. I-7 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, south wall of the southern barrel vault of the 
narthex 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 


Fig. I-8 Arta, Church of Ag. Theodora, narthex, the miracle at Cana of Galilee 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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II Arta, Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa 


Fig. II-1 Arta, Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa 


(photo: author) 


Location: Arta 

Architecture type: Octagon-domed plan surrounded on two sides by two 
chapels and a large narthex 

Dating of the church: The church was built in two phases. A smaller domed 
building was constructed first around 1250. Due to serious damage, this 
church was repaired, including considerable changes and enlargement. This 
second phase can be dated to ca 1290 

Inscription: Along the marble arch above the central entrance to the church, a 
dedicatory inscription with the name of Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas and 
his wife Anna is preserved 

Patrons: The first phase of the church was commissioned by Michael I Kom- 
nenos Doukas or by someone from his local circle. According to the inscrip- 
tion, the sponsor of the second phase was Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas 
and his wife Anna 

Interior decoration: No wall paintings from the thirteenth-century phase 
exist; however, fragments of mosaics are preserved. The central dome 1s 
decorated with a mosaic of the Pantokrator (Fig. II-3) surrounded by cheru- 
bim, seraphim, wheels, and 12 prophets. They can be dated to 1294—1296. 
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The church is also notable for its sculptural decoration preserved either in 
situ or in the museum of the church. In the northern chapel and outside of 
it, there are frescoes and a tombstone dated to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. In the nave and in the narthex, there are frescoes from later phases 
dating from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 


Fig. II-2 Arta, Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa, architectural plan, first phase of the 
church 
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References: Orlandos, 1963; Stikas, 1975; Nicol, 1985, 748—758, Fig. 26. 
pin. 123a-b; Krautheimer, 1986, 417-418; Liveri, 1986; Velenis, 1988, 
280—281; Theis, 1991; Safran, 1991, 457—459, Figs. 2—5; Kalopissi-Verti, 
1992, 53, Figs. 11-14; Papamastorakis, 2001, 6, 40-41, 65—66, pin. 6-12; 
Papadopoulou, 2002, 131—161, 2004; Moutsopoulos, 2002, 122-123, 128; 
Vokotopoulos, 2007b, 49, pin. 35a—b, 39; Bouras, 2006, 175, 181; Papado- 
poulou and Tsiara, 2008, Figs. 16, 42, 43, 47-49; Curëié, 2010, 567—569, 
Figs. 648—651; Rhoby, 2014, 140—142; Georgiadou, 2015, 68—83; Fundić, 
2018, 295—296, Fig. 15.3; Riccardi, 2020a, 2020b. 


Fig. H-3 Arta, the Church of the Panagia Parigoritissa, dome Christ Pantokrator 


(photo: author) 


III Arta, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra 


Location: Arta, one kilometre to the west from the Old Bridge 

Architecture type: The church employs the free-cross plan with a semicircu- 
lar apse on the east side and a barrel-vaulted narthex on the west 

Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: Unknown 

Interior decoration: Wall paintings of the church belong to four different time 
periods. Based on the style elements, the oldest layer ofthe frescoes, located 
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Fig. HI-1 Arta, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, a view from SE 


in the sanctuary, could be dated to the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
rest of the frescoes date from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries 

References: Orlandos, 1922c, 312-315, 1936a, 312-315; Djurié 1979, 221; 
Acheimastou-Potamianou, 1992, 180; Papadopoulou, 2002, 33-37; Papa- 
dopoulou and Tsiara, 2008, 34—35, Fig. 21; Giannoulis, 2010, 180—207, 
pin. 32-42, Figs. 144—173; Vokotopoulos, 1970, 316—319, 1972a, 460—463, 
1992, 45—50, 183-185, 2007c, 51, pin. 36a, 2012, 123, Fig. 2; Fundié, 
2013b, 151—157, 250—254, Figs. 28—34. 
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Fig. HI-2 Arta, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, the iconographic programme of the church 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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13. Unidentified hierarch 
14. Unidentified deacon 
15. St Kosmas the Melodist 
16. St Theodoti 
17. St Damianos 
18. St Nicholas 
19. St Constantine 
20. St Helena 
21. Baptism of Jesus 
22. Raising of Lazarus 
23. Vision of the Great Martyr Eustathios Plakidas 
24. St George 
25. St Demetrios 
26. St Germanos 
27. St Vlassios 
28-30. Frescoes from the sixteenth/eighteenth century 


Fig. HI-3 Arta, Ag. Vassileios stin Gefyra, Sts Panteleimon 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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IV Arta, Kato Panagia 


Fig. IV-1 Arta, monastery Kato Panagia, general view from SE 


(photo: author) 


Location: Arta 

Architecture type: Three-aisled cross-vaulted church with a narthex 

Dating of the church: Mid-thirteenth century 

Inscriptions: Three integrated into the facades of the church (Fig. 5) 

Patron: Michael II Komnenos Doukas 

Interior decoration: The original decoration from the thirteenth century is 
preserved only in the area of the diakonikon and in fragments in the lower 
register in the nave. All other walls are covered with frescoes dated to the 
eighteenth century, from 1715 and later 

References: Orlandos, 1936c; Chatzidakis, 1967, 61; Djuric, 1979, 221; Ladas, 
1982; Kalopissi-Verti, 1984b, 227; Velenis, 1984, 28, 97, 120-121, 187, 
191; Acheimastou-Potamianou, 1992, 180; Katsaros, 1992, 8-13, 16-17, 
29-32, 120-122, 187, 194—195, 1994, 266—268; Kalopissi-Verti, 1992, 
50-52, Figs. 5—6; Papadopoulou, 2002, 91-104, 2007, 51, 369—396; Voko- 
topoulos, 2007c, 51, 2012, 123; Giannoulis, 2010, 209—225, oin. 43—50, 
Figs. 509-520; Rhoby, 2014, 151—153; Fundić, 2013b, 133-134, 255-262, 
2016, 146-149, Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Fig. IV-2 Arta, Kato Panagia, the iconographic programme of the diakonikon 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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. Ancient of Days 
. St Meletios 
. St Nikephoros 


St Eleftherios 


. St Modestos 
. St Ypatios 


St Oikoumenios 
St Anthimos 


. St Gregory the Illuminator 
. Jesus teaching in the Temple 
. Zechariah Rejecting the Gifts 
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Fig. IV-3 Arta, Kato Panagia, Zechariah rejecting the Gifts 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 


V Arta, Vlacherna Monastery 


Fig. V-1 Vlacherna monastery, general view from SE 


(photo: author) 
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Location: Village of Vlacherna, northeast from Arta 

Architecture type: This building has a complicated history and many differ- 
ent structural phases. In the present form, it is a three-aisled, barrel-vaulted 
basilica with three domes and a narthex 

Inscriptions: Inscriptions are preserved only on sarcophagi and consist of the 
names of Epirote rulers and their relatives, including members of the Petra- 
liphas family 

Patrons: Members of the Komnenos Doukas and the Petraliphas families 
could have been the patrons of some of the works inside the church. It has 
been generally accepted that the iconographic programme of the narthex 
can be connected to the sponsorship of Anna Palaiologina, wife of depot 
Nikephoros 

Dating of the church: The first phase of the church dates back to the middle 
Byzantine period. To this phase belongs the southeastern arch of the dia- 
konikon and the lower eastern part of the southern side of the nave. This 
basilica was severely damaged, conceivably by an earthquake, and was 
reconstructed sometime later in the same century. The narthex was added at 
the end of the thirteenth century 

Interior decoration: The iconographic programme of the main church is not 
completely preserved. However, both the preserved decoration and the 
now-empty substantial surfaces in the nave that once contained frescoes 
indicate that the iconographic programme must have been very extensive. 
The frescoes of the main church date to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The decoration of the Vlacherna's narthex was probably completed at the 
end of the thirteenth century, most likely after 1284, i.e., after the return of 
Anna from Constantinople and the denunciation of the Council of Lyon in 
the years 1283-1284 

References: Orlandos, 1936f; Acheimastou-Potamianou, 1975, 208—216, 
1986, 1992, 179—203, 2009; Velenis, 1984, 30, 97, 109, 111, 260, 272; 
Tsiouris, 1988, 32—35, 188, 194—196; Vokotopoulos, 1992, 186—187, 2007c, 
52, Fig. 368; Bouras-Boura, 2002, 88; Papadopoulou, 2002, 79—87, 2008, 
37-46, Figs. 23-32, 2015a; Giannoulis, 2010, Figs. 199—269, pin. 51—67; 
Curéié, 2010, 565—566, Fig. 641c; Fundić, 2013a, 221—222, Fig. 2, 2013b, 
134—139, 263—276, Figs. 48—69, 2016, 149, Fig. 5; Rhoby, 2014, 147-151; 
Parani, 2016. 


. Blessing of the Virgin 

. Embrace of Virgin and Elisabeth 

. St Eleftherios (full length) 

. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 

. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 

. Fragments of an unidentified scene 

. Doubting of Thomas 

. The healing of the Paralytic of Bethesda 
. Unidentified evangelist 
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Fig. V-2 Vlacherna monastery, the iconographic programme of the church 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 


10. Descent into Hell 

11. John the Baptist 

12. Pentecost (fragments) 
13. St Mardarios 
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14. St Damian (full length) 

15. King Hezekiah (full length) 

16. Prophet Solomon (full length) 

17. Prayer of Christ in Gethsemane 

18. Betrayal of Christ 

19. Mocking of Christ 

20. Judgment of Pilate 

2]. St Kosmas the Melodist in a medallion 
22. St John of Damascus in a medallion 
23. The Last Judgment 

24. The Virgin with the Child 

25. Angel 

26. Angel 

27. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 


Fig. V-3 V]acherna monastery, Blessing of the Virgin, (detail) 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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28. Unidentified hierarch (full length) 
29. Flight of Elisabeth 

30. Unidentified hosiomartyr (full length) 
31. The Ecumenical Council 

32. The Ecumenical Council 

33. The Ecumenical Council 

34. The Ecumenical Council 

35. Unidentified scene 

36. Hospitality of Abraham 

Jnidentified saint in a medallion 
Jnidentified saint in a medallion 
Jnidentified deacon in a medallion 
Jnidentified saint in a medallion 
Jnidentified saint in a medallion 
42. Unidentified saint in a medallion 
43. St Mary of Egypt 

44. Litany of the Icon of the Hodegetria 
45. St Anembodistos (full length) 

46. Christmas Sticheron 

47. Unidentified martyr (full length) 
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VI Arta (Plissioi), Ag. Demetrios Katsouris 


Fig. VI-1 Plissioi, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, general view from NW 


(photo: author) 
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Location: Village of Plissioi, five kilometres west of Arta 

Architecture type: A peculiar cross-in-square church with a large dome and a 
narthex on its west side 

Dating of church: The end of the eighth or the first half of the ninth century. 

Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: Unknown 


Fig. VI-2a Plissioi, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, the iconographic programme of the church 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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Interior decoration: At least three layers of frescoes exist. The first phase of 
the wall paintings dates back to a period just before 1230, while the second 
one dates to the end of the thirteenth century. In the conche of the prothesis, 
and in the walled triple window of the sanctuary, there is a small painting 
from the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 

References: Orlandos, 1922a, 1936b, 57—69; Kalopissi-Verti, 1984b, 226; 
Papamastorakis, 1992, 419—454; Kalopissi-Verti, 1999, 67, Fig. 2; Papado- 
poulou, 2002, 25—33; Vokotopoulos, 1992, 183, 2012, 123, Fig. 1; Papado- 
poulou and Tsiara, 2008, 31—32, 47, Figs. 17—19, 38-41; Giannoulis, 2010, 
111—179, pin. 14-31, Figs. 78-143; Fundić, 2013a, 231—233, Fig. 4, 2013b, 
116-118, 277—291, Figs. 70-92. 


. Christ Pantokrator 
. Angels 
. Prophet Obadiah 
. Prophet Daniel 
. Prophet Nahum 
. Prophet Ezekiel 
. Prophet Zechariah 
. Prophet Malachiah 
9. Prophet Zephaniah 
10. Prophet Joel 
11. Prophet Moses 
12. Prophet Isaiah 
13. Prophet Habakkuk 
14. Prophet Jeremiah 
15. Prophet Jonah 
16. Prophet Elisha 
17-18. Unidentified evangelists 
Evangelist Mark 
Jnidentified evangelist 
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20. U 
rophet Solomon 
rophet David 
23. Unidentified saint 
rophet Aaron 
25-26. Unidentified prophets 
27. Unidentified prophets 
28. Annunciation: (a) Gabriel; (b) Mary 
29. Nativity of Christ 
30. Adoration of the Magi 
31. Hypapante 
32. Pentecost 
33. Entry into Jerusalem 
34. Descent into Hades 
35. Holy Women at the Tomb (Lithos) 
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Fig. VI-2b-c Plissioi, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, the iconographic programme of prothesis, 
diakonikon and western corner bays 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. VI-2b-c (Continued) 
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. Ascension 

. Communion of the apostles: 43a. Giving the bread; 43b. Giving the wine 
. The Virgin Mary the Platytera 

. Unidentified hierarchs (full length) 

. Unidentified hierarchs in medallions 

. Unidentified hierarchs (full length) 

. St Epiphanios (of Cyprus, full length) 

. Unidentified saint (full length) 

. St Nikephoros (of Constantinople, full length) 
. St Vlassios (full length) 

. St Modestos (full length) 

. St Polykarpos (full length) 

. St John the Baptist 

. Jesus Christ 


nidentified hierarch in a medallion 


U 
. Unidentified hierarchs in medallions 
U 


nidentified saints in medallions 


. St Savvas (full length) 
. St Anatolios in a medallion 
. Unidentified martyr saint in a medallion 


t Tryphon in a medallion 


. Unidentified martyr saint in a medallion 

. St Niketas of Medikiou (full length) 

. Jesus Christ (‘the one in another form?) 

. Inscription 

. St Achileios (full length) 

. St Gregory Thaumatourgos 

. Unidentified hierarch (first layer) 

. Unidentified hierarchs (second layer; full length) 
. Abraham's sacrifice 

. The Reception of the Angels by Abraham 
. Hospitality of Abraham (The Trinity) 

. Unidentified saint in a medallion 

. St Alpheios in a medallion 

. St Philadelphos in a medallion 

. St Anthony (full length) 

. Unidentified saints in medallions 

. Unidentified hosios confessor (full length) 
. The Virgin Mary holding the child Jesus 

. St Ermolaos in a medallion 

. St Nicholas (?) in a medallion 

. Unidentified anargyros saint 

. Unidentified saint in a medallion 

. St Stephen the First Martyr (?) in a medallion 
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96. 
97-99. 
100. 
101-102. 
103. 
104-109. 


St Panteleimon in a medallion 
Unidentified saints in medallions 
Jesus Christ 

Unidentified hierarchs in medallions 
Inscription 

Unidentified saints in medallions 


Fig. VI-3 Plissioi, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, bema apse 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. VI-4 Plissioi, Ag. Demetrios Katsouris, dome, prophets Zephaniah and Joel 
(photo: Historic and Photographic Archive of Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens) 


VII Arta (Kirkizates), Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias 


Location: Village of Kirkizates, four kilometres southwest from Arta 
Architecture type: Domed cross-in-square church of the two-columned vari- 
ant with a narthex on its western side 


Dating of church: The end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century 
Inscriptions: No 
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Fig. VII-1 Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, general view from NW 


(photo: author) 


Patrons: Unknown 

Interior decoration: A layer of paintings cover the church in its entirety. In 
many places, sections of the wall paintings are indistinguishable due to salts 
and soot. The prevailing opinion is that the frescoes date to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Arguments for such dating are based on the style but 
also on the choice of themes, which were considered typical for the twelfth 
century. The analysis, however, shows that the monument, especially in 
terms of iconographic solutions, is more advanced and can be dated to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Although the narthex needs to be cleaned, 
it is obvious that the representations of the life of St Nicholas belong to the 
same painting phase as the rest of the church 

References: Orlandos, 1936e, 131—148, Figs. 11-14; Djunié, 1979, 215, 
Fig. 22; Kalopissi-Verti, 1984, 192, 226; Velenis, 1988, 281—282; Achei- 
mastou-Potamianou, 1992, 180, Figs. 4—5; Vokotopoulos, 1992, 68, 162— 
163, 2007c, 51; Safran, 1992, 460; Vokotopoulos, 1998—1999, 80, 88, 
Fig. 1, 2012, 123, Fig. 2; Papadopoulou, 2002, 66—69, Figs. 74, 75; Tsiouris, 
1988, 36-37; Papadopoulou and Tsiara, 2008, 33—34, Fig. 20; Giannoulis, 
2010, 27—110; Fundić, 2010, 87-110; Fundić and Kappas, 2013, 141—142, 
149, 151, Figs. 1-2. 
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Fig. VII-2a Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, the iconographic programme of the church 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. VII-2b Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, the iconographic programme of prothesis, 
diakonikon, and western corners bays 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 


1. Angels in medallions 
2. Angels 
3-5. Unidentified prophets 
6. Prophet Ezekiel 
7. Unidentified prophet 
8. Prophet Jonah 
9-10. Unidentified prophets 
11. John the Evangelist 

12-14. Unidentified evangelists 


35-37. 


39-40. 
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. Archangel Gabriel from the Annunciation 
. The Virgin Mary from the Annunciation 
. Prophet Isaiah in a medallion 

. Nativity of Christ 

. Entry into Jerusalem 

. Raising of Lazarus 

. Ascending Mt Tabor 

. Transfiguration 

. Descending Mt Tabor 

. Last Supper 

. Unidentified warrior saint 

. Jesus’ prayer at Gethsemane 

. Judas' betrayal 

. Unidentified saint in a medallion 

. Crucifixion (?) 

. Descent from the Cross 

. Mocking of Christ 

. Christ Helkomenos 

. Unidentified saint in a medallion 

. Lamentation of Christ 

. Resurrection 

. Myrrhbearers at the tomb 

. Dormition 

Unidentified saints in medallions 

. St Artemios 

Unidentified saints in medallions 

. Ascension 

. The Virgin Mary holding the child Jesus 
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. Communion of the apostles: 43a. Giving the bread; 43b. Giving the wine 


. St Theophylaktos 

. Unidentified hierarchs (full length) 

. Mandylion 

nidentified hierarchs (full length) 
nidentified hierarchs in medallions 

entecost 

resentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple 
nidentified scene (Nativity of the Virgin Mary?) 
nidentified scene 

Visitation of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth 

. John the Baptist 

. Unidentified deacon (full length) 

. Unidentified hierarchs (full length) 

. Archangel Michael 

. Hierarch in a medallion 

St (Clem)ent (?) 
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65. Unidentified deacon 
66. St Leo of Catania 
67. Unidentified hierarch in a medallion 
68. St Spyridon 
69. St Ignatios Theophoros (of Antioch) 
70. Unidentified hierarch in a medallion 
71. St Gregory of Nyssa 
72. Adoration of the Magi 
73. Hypapante 
74. Unidentified saint in a medallion 
75. St Polykarpos 
76. St Gregory (?) 
77. Ancient of Days 
78. Archangel Gabriel 
79-80. Unidentified hierarchs 
81. St Gregory Thaumaturgos 
82. St Constantin 
83. St Helena 
84. Washing of the feet of the apostles 
85. Three Holy Youths in the Furnace 
86—90. Unidentified saints in medallions 
91—92. Unidentified warrior saints 
93. St Merkourios 
94—95. Unidentified warrior saints 
96. Apostle Paul 
97—98. Unidentified saints in medallions (full length) 
99. Apostle Peter 
100—104. Unidentified saints in medallions 
105. Prayer of Anna (mother of the Virgin Mary) 
106. Prayer of Joachim (father of the Virgin Mary) 
107. Meeting of Joachim and Anna 
108. Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
109. Unidentified scene 
110-112. Unidentified warrior saints (full length) 
113. Unidentified saint (full length) 
114. Baptism of Jesus 
115. Nativity of St Nicholas 
116. St Nicholas led to a teacher 
117—118. Unidentified scenes from the life of St Nicholas 
119-122. Unidentified saints in medallions 
123. Unidentified scene from the life of St Nicholas 
124. Fragments of an unidentified scene 
125. St Nicholas saves three innocent soldiers from execution 
126. Ordination of St Nicholas (to a priest?) 
127. Ordination of St Nicholas to a bishop 
128. St Nicholas appearing to Ablabius 
129. Unidentified scene from the life of St Nicholas 


130. 
131-134. 
135. 
136-138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142-148. 
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St Nicholas saving a ship at storm 


Unidentified hosioi (full length) 

St Auxentios in a medallion 

Unidentified saints in medallions 
Unidentified scene (Elisha?) 

Prophet Isaiah touched by a piece of coal 
Unidentified scene 


Unidentified hosioi (full length) 
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Fig. VII-3 Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. VII-4 Kirkizates, Ag. Nikolaos tis Rodias, Mandylion 
(photos: G. Fousteris) 


VIII Philippiada, Pantanassa 


Fig. VIII Philippiada, Pantanassa 


(photos: author) 
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Location: Four kilometres north from Philippiada 

Architecture type: Cross-in-square church of complex (Constantinopolitan) 
variant. In a later phase, it was framed by an ambulatory, which ends in two 
chapels on either side of the nave 

Dating of church: The nave and the narthex of the church date back to the fifth 
decade of the thirteenth century. The chapels and the peristyle were added 
during the reign of Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas 

Inscriptions: Included in the donor representation under the infant, in the 
southern portico, there is a large written inscription. Also, the name of 
Nikephoros I is found on a brick plaque with an inscription that was prob- 
ably built into the peristyle of the church. An inscribed brick with the name 
N [1] K [n] ® [ó] P [oc] was found during the excavation of a later tomb in 
the northeastern chapel, and the same name also appears on the trunk of the 
southwestern column 

Patrons: The patron of the church was the despot of Epirus, Michael II Kom- 
nenos Doukas, while the peristyle was added by Nikephoros I Komnenos 
Doukas 

Interior decoration: Many fragments of frescoes have been preserved which 
could be dated to the last decades of the thirteenth century 

References: Papadopoulou, 2002, 118; Vokotopoulos, 2001, 50—51, 2007c, 
2008, 73—79, 2012, 131—132; Velenis, 2008, 81—85; Curëié, 2010, 569—570, 
652; Fundić, 2013b, 187—188, 219, 311—312, Figs. 117—122; Georgiadou, 
2015, 65—93; Acheimastou-Potamianou, 2017, 280—282, Fig. 5. 


IX Voulgareli, Vella Church (Kokkini Ekklisia) 


Location: Village Voulgareli (Drosopigi), 56 kilometres from Arta 

Architecture type: Dome cross-in-square church of the distyle variant with a 
narthex 

Inscriptions: The inscription is located on the western wall of the nave above 
the entrance door 

Patrons: Protostrator Theodore Tzimiskes with his brother John and their wives. 

Dating of church: 1295/1296 

Interior decoration: The church was once decorated in its entirety, but most 
of the wall paintings are damaged today. The frescoes could be dated to the 
end of the thirteenth century 

References: Orlandos, 1927, 153—169; Djuric, 1979, 222, pl. XIII, 25; Vele- 
nis, 1988, 284; Kalopissi-Verti, 1992, 54—55, 98—99, Fig. 15, 87-88, 1999, 
67, Fig. 3, 2006b, 124; Katsaros, 1992, 524—525; Acheimastou-Potami- 
anou, 1992, 181; Papadopoulou, 2002, 118-125; Parani, 2003, 74, 78; 
Evans, 2004, 86, Fig. 42; Vokotopoulos, 2007c, 52, pin. 37a, 2012, 127, 
Fig. 10; Papadopoulou and Tsiara, 2008, 46—47, Figs. 33-37; Rhoby, 2009, 
146-150, abb. 19; Giannoulis, 2010, 311—330, pin. 79-81, Figs. 359-388; 
Fundić, 2013b, 188—195, 314—323, Figs. 123-135, 2016, 152; Kontopana- 
gou, 2016, 60—61. 
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Fig. IX-1 Voulgareli. Vella church, general view from SW 


(photo: author) 


Mother of God praying 
Angel 
Unidentified hierarch 
Unidentified hierarch 
Unidentified deacon 
Unidentified hierarch 
Unidentified hierarch 
Evangelist 

9. Evangelist 
10. Prophet Moses 
11. Prophet Solomon 
12. Crucifixion (fragments) 
13. Archangel 
14. Symeon Stylite 
15. Donor's inscription 
16. St Daniel the Stylite 
17. Apostle Peter 
18. Unidentified saint 
19. Unidentified saint 
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r cOYTTEPHI 


Fig. IX-2 Voulgareli, Vella church, the iconographic programme of the church 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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20—23 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
. Unidentified scene 

. Unidentified scene 

. Unidentified scene 

. Unidentified scene 

. Unidentified scene 

. St Eustathios 

. Presentation of the Virgin Mary 

. Couple of the church founders 

. St Bacchus 

. Couple of the church founders 

. Unidentified scene 

. Unidentified scene 

. St Theodosius the Cenobiarch 

. St Arsenios 

. St Anthony 

. Mother of God 

. Jesus Christ 

. Baptism of Christ 

. St Euphrosynos 

. St Theodore the Studite 

. St Stephen or Theophanes Graptos 
. St Hilarion 

. Prophet Elijah fed by a raven 


Unidentified saints (en buste) 

Unidentified saint (en buste) (fragments) 

Mother of God enthroned (fragments of the throne) 
Angel 

Angel 

Angel 


Fig. IX-3 Voulgareli, Vella church, nave, west wall, the Stylites, and the donor inscription 


(photo: author) 
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Fig. IX-4 Voulgareli, Vella church, nave, west wall, St Daniel the Stylite 


(photo: Georgios Fousteris) 


X Varassova, Hermitage of the Ag. Pateres in Varassova 


Location: Varassova 
Architecture type: Cave church 
Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: Unknown 
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Interior decoration: Today, only four representations survive: transfiguration, 
the Pentecost, two frontal full-length angels holding a large Cross of the 
Resurrection with the inscription nr "Ywo(o)n tod Tuuñoo Ltavpod, and a 
supernatural head of a saint identified as St Peter. The frescoes can be dated 
to the middle of the thirteenth century 


Fig. X Varassova (Aetolia) Hermitage of the Ag. Pateres, Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
(photo: author) 
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References: Vokotopoulos, 1967b, 325; Paliouras, 1985, 80, 176—177, 
Figs. 54, 181, 182; Vasilakeris and Fountouli, 2002; Fundić and Kappas, 
2013, 151—152, Fig. 3; Fundic, 2013b, 167—168, 324, Fig. 136. 


XI Galaxeidi, the Church of the Metamorphosi Sotiros 


Fig. XI Galaxeidi, the church of the Metamorphosi Sotiros 
(photo: G. Fousteris) 


Location: On the slope of the Agios Vlassios mountain, a short distance north 
of Galaxeidi 

Architecture type: Cross-vaulted church 

Dating of church: Third quarter of the thirteenth century 

Inscriptions: Only a few words are preserved from on the altar apse: [ITATPI] 
APXOYNTOX TOY KYP ..... EIIIZKOIIOYNTOX EIIIZKO[IHOY].. . . 

Patrons: Michael II Komnenos Doukas 

Interior decoration: The church was decorated in its entirety. Only a few, 
very damaged fragments survive on the northern wall. The frescoes can be 
dated to the third decade of the thirteenth century 

References: Sathas, 1962; Nicol, 1957, 129-131; Küper, 1990, 109—110; 
Vokotopoulos, 1993-1994, 199—210; Fundić, 2013b, 325-327, Figs. 137 
and 138, 2018, 293. 


XII Efpalio, Ag. Ioannis Theologos 


Location: About three kilometres northwest ofthe village of Efpalio (formerly 
Soules) and 10 kilometres from the town of Nafpaktos 
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Fig. XII-1 Efpalio Doridos, Church of Ag. Ioannis Theologos, general view from SW 


(photo: author) 


Architecture type: The church has a free-cross plan with a raised central bar- 
rel-vaulted bay acting as a dome 

Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: Unknown 

Dating of the church: The main body of the church was constructed in the 
second half of the twelfth century and the northern cross arm in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Some construction works are dated to the end 
of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century 

Interior decoration: The church was originally decorated in its entirety. 
Today, several scenes are preserved, and they could be placed in the second 
half or closer to the end of the thirteenth century 

References: Orlandos, 1922b, 37-42, Evangelidis, 1931, 271—272; Katsaros, 
1981, 237—252; Bouras, and Boura, 2002, 147-149; Fundić, 2013b, 165— 
166, 330—331, Fig. 143, 2018, 294, Fig. 15.2. 
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Fig. XII-2 Efpalio Doridos, Church of Ag. Ioannis Theologos, nave, Mockery of Christ 
(detail) 


(photo: author) 


XIII Evrytania, Episkopi 


Location: In the old village of Episkopi, on the west bank of the river Meg- 
dova on the border of Aitoloacarnania and Evrytania 

Architecture type: Cross-in-square church of the transitional variant with a 
dome and a narthex 

Dating of the church: The katholikon was built at the end of the ninth century 

Interior decoration: In the church, there were 240 m2 of wall decoration. 
When it was decided to create an artificial lake in the area, research was 
carried out in the church during which three layers of frescoes were dis- 
covered—namely, from the ninth/tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth centuries, 
respectively. The church was submerged by the artificial lake in Kremasta, 
while the frescoes were removed from the walls and transferred to the Byz- 
antine Museum of Athens, where they are still located today. According to 
a catalogue of the Byzantine Museum, 82 sections of the frescoes of the 
Episkopi in Evrytania are kept there 
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Fig. XIII Evrytania, Episkopi 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 


Dating of the fresco decoration: The first layer to the late ninth or early tenth 
century; the second to the eleventh century, and the third to the first half of 
the thirteenth century 

References: Orlandos, 1961, 3—20; Chatzidakis, 1967, 62-63, sık. 4-6; 
Bulavtwvéc toryoypagiss ku euóvec, 1976, 27-37, 57-67, pin. II-XVI and 
3-18; Vokotopoulos, 1975, 69; Patterson-Sevéenko, 1983, 34, pl. 8.1; Kalo- 
pissi-Verti, 1984b, 223—224; Evans and Wixom, 1997, 51, Fig. 17; Fundić, 
2013b, 124-126, 334—338, Figs. 148-153. 


XIV Mastron, Episkopi 


Location: Acarnania, south from the village of Mastron 

Architecture type: Three-aisled timber-roofed basilica 

Dating of the church: The end ofthe seventh or the eighth century. According 
to written sources, the church was the seat of the bishop of Acheloos during 
the thirteenth century 
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Fig. XIV-1 Mastron, Episkopi, general view from SE 
(photo: author) 


Fig. XIV-2 Mastron, Episkopi, bema apse 
(photo: author) 
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Interior decoration: The church was originally decorated with frescoes in its 
entirety. Today, the decoration from the thirteenth century is preserved only 
in the sanctuary: Virgin Marry, two angels and unknown donor in apse and 
in the lower part of sanctuary eight hierarchies 

Inscription: In the southern part of the sanctuary's apse. The inscription 1s 
half-damaged 

Patron: The inscription mentions the names of Theodore and Konstantinos 
Doukas, who are also connected to the renewal of the diocese 

References: Pétridés, 1909, 72, II; Vokotopoulos, 1967, 328-330, 1969, 241, 
pin. 240, 241a, 1970, 299-300, pin. 257—259, 1992, 11-19, 179—181; Pal- 
iouras, 1985, 75, 197—200; Katsaros, 1992, 531—533; Veikou, 2012, 459— 
460; Fundic, 2013a, 201, 2013b, 339—341, Figs. 156 and 157. 


XV Myrtia, Monastery 


Fig. XV Myrtia Monastery, general view from SE 


(photo: author) 


Location: Close to Ano Myrtia village, Aitoloakarnania 

Architecture type: Initially, it was a barrel-vaulted, single-nave church. In a 
second phase, a cross-in-square nave of the distyle variant was added on its 
western side; in a third structural phase, a timber-roofed narthex was added 
on the western side of the nave 
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Inscriptions: Only later inscriptions from 1491 and 1712 

Patron: Unknown for the first phase of the church 

Dating of the church: Early twelfth century, when the first small church was 
built. Expanded in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth centuries 

Interior decoration: The fresco decoration belongs to four different periods. 
The sanctuary must have been decorated in the thirteenth century, while the 
rest in the post-Byzantine era, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 
Only a few frescoes survive in the oldest small church; today, the sanctuary, 
which represents the art of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. They consist 
of the scenes of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary and of Stephen the First 
Martyr. In 1491, it was repainted by Xenos Digenias from Mouchli (the 
Peloponnese) 

References: Orlandos, 1961, 74—112; Vokotopoulos and Tsigaridas, 1968; 
Vokotopoulos, 1967c, 330, 2012, 130; Paliouras, 1985, 75, 83, 84, 211; 
Djurié 1979, 218; Fundić, 2013b, 122-124, 342, Fig. 158. 


XVI Kremasta, Cave Church of Ag. Nikolaos 


Location: Acarnania, the village of Kefalovryso 
Architecture type: Cave chapels of which the larger is a single-nave church 
with a semicircular apse, while the smaller occupied the space of the cave 


Fig. XVI Kremasta, cave church of Ag. Nikolaos, fresco of Archangelos 


(photo: author) 
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Dating of the church: It was constructed in the tenth century, with additions 
from the twelfth (?) and thirteenth centuries 

Inscriptions: Two inscriptions. The first inscription is placed below the rep- 
resentation of the Virgin Mary in the niche of the sanctuary: NIKANAPOX 
(MON)AX(OX) EN MHNOI IOYAIO INAIKTION(OX) TPITH(2) IX 
TA(X) ©’. The second is to the right of the entrance, next to the archangel 
Michael: +APXIZT/ TPATHI E BO/IOI TON AOY/(A)ON XOY/MIXAHA 
AM(HN) 

Patron: The first founder was the monk Nikandros, who was active in the area 
from 990 to 1005 

Interior decoration: Both representations of the great cave must be dated 
between 990 and 1005. The frescoes in the nave were executed in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century 

References: Vokotopoulos, 1967a, 327—328; Paliouras, 1985, 84, 187—196, 
Figs. 61-65, 192-204, 2011; Kissas, 1983, 167-196, 1992, 205—237; 
Fundić, 2013b, 161—164, 343—346, Figs. 159-166. 


XVII Preventza, Panagia (the Panagia Kyriotissa 
and Ag. Theodoroi) 


ELE 


Fig. XVII Preventza, Panagia (the Panagia Kyriotissa and Ag. Theodoroi), view from the 
south 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Location: Acarnania, the village of Malateiko Valtou 

Architecture: Single-nave, timber-roofed basilica with narthex 

Inscriptions: Ceramic inscription on the east side 

Patrons: The church was founded by Vassileios Tziskos protostrator possibly 
of Acheloos, to which Preventza belonged 

Dating of the church: End of the thirteenth century 

Interior decoration: The church was flooded by the artificial lake of the Kas- 
traki hydroelectric dam. In 1968, the frescoes, approximately 110 square 
metres in extent, were de-walled and today are kept in boxes in the stor- 
age rooms of the Archaeological Ephorate. Before the walls were removed, 
large sections had already fallen. Frescoes could be dated to the thirteenth 
or early fourteenth centuries 

References: Vokotopoulos and Tsigaridas, 1968, 284—285, 225—227, 1970, 
300; Vokotopoulos, 1986, 251—275; Kalopissi-Verti, 1992, 56-57, Fig. 16; 
Velenis, 1994; Tsiouris, 1988, 146—147, 199, 323; Paliouras, 1985, 302— 
305, Figs. 303, 304; Fundić, 2013b, 210—211, 347—351, Figs. 168-174. 


XVIII Rivio, Ag Stephanos 


Fig. XVIII Rivio, Ag. Stefanos, a view from the SW 


(photo: author) 
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Location: Acarnania, at the height of the village of Rivio, one kilometre east 
of the Agrinio-Amfilochia highway 

Architecture type: Single-nave cross-in-square church 

Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: No 

Dating of the church: Beginning of the thirteenth century 

Interior decoration: Few fragments are preserved from the iconographic 
decoration of the church. The repair and cleaning of the frescoes showed 
that they can probably be dated to three phases: early phase to the thir- 
teenth century, the second phase to the seventeenth century, and the 
third to the eighteenth century. The iconographic programme of the first 
phase includes the frescoes in the spherical triangles. These represent 
the four evangelists, who are shown seated and writing their gospels. 
In the lower register parts of] decoration consisting of floral motifs is 
preserved as well 

References: Bouras, 1968, 41—56; Konstantios, 1981, 275—283; Paliouras, 
1985, 305—308, Figs. 305—308; Fundić, 2013b, 352—353, Figs. 175-177. 


XIX Chalkiopoulos, Ag. Andreas the Hermit 


Location: Acarnania, four kilometres from the village of Chalkiopoulos 

Architecture type: Cave church 

Inscriptions: In the apse, under the hand of the Virgin Mary and above the 
head of St Athanasios, there is an inscription in the form of a scroll with text 
in seven lines and a date (1282/1283). There is also the second inscription 
in the frieze/band, which separates the Virgin Mary from the hierarchs. It 
Is a metrical inscription, a poem attributed to Michael Psellos but does not 
include any historical information 

Patrons: According to tradition, the frescoes of the cave are attributed to 
St Theodora, wife of despot Michael Doukas 

Dating of the church: 1282/1283 

Interior decoration: Today, a few frescoes belonging to a single layer sur- 
vive. According to the inscription, which mentions the year 1282/1283, and 
because of some stylistic elements, the frescoes should be placed in the 
second half of the thirteenth century 

References: Paliouras, 1985, 82, 313—316, Figs. 57, 58, 313-316; Kalopissi- 
Verti, 1999, 67; Kissas, 1992, 205-235; Papadopoulou, 2002, 14; Rhoby, 
2009, 137—139, abb. XXV; Vokotopoulos, 2012, 128, Fig. 13; Fundié, 
2013b, 209-210, 354—355, Fig. 178. 
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Fig. XIX Chalkiopoulos, Ag. Andreas the Hermit, wall painting in altar apse 


(photo: Ioannis Chouliaras) 
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XX Thessaloniki, Acheiropoietos 


Location: Thessaloniki, city centre 

Architecture type: Three-aisled basilica with a narthex 

Dating of the church: Fifth century. The church was modified in the seventh 
and again in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 


Fig. XX-1 Thessaloniki, Theotokos Acheiropoietos, north wall of the south aisle, figures of 
the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Inscriptions: No 

Patrons: Unknown 

Interior decoration: Fragments of the fifth-century mosaics. Frescoes from 
the thirteenth century exist in the upper register of the southern aisle. In the 
southern aisle, above the arches of the colonnade, there were once 18 fig- 
ures of the Forty Martyrs, nine en bust and nine in full length, alternately. 
Twelve of them survive today in a relatively good condition. Based on the 
accompanying inscriptions, Sts Theodoulos, Leontios, Athanasios, Cyril, 
Gorgonios, Dometianos, Gaius, Theophilos, Kandidos, Iliad, Alexander, 
and Valentinos are identified 

References (for frescoes): Xyngopoulos, 1952, 1—6; Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou 
and Tourta, 1997, 194—195, Figs. 235, 236; Fundić, 2013a, 239—240, 2013b, 
356—358, Figs. 179—184; Raptis, 2014. 


Fig. XX-2 Thessaloniki, Theotokos Acheiropoietos, north wall of the south aisle, St Iliadis 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. XX-3 Thessaloniki, Theotokos Acheiropoietos, north wall of the south aisle, detail — 
candlestick with a lit candle 


(photo: G. Fousteris) 


XXI Veria. Old Metropolis 


Location: Veria 

Architecture type: Three-aisled basilica with a narthex 

Dating of the church: According to the first inscription, the church should be 
dated to the mid-Byzantine period—namely, 1070—1080 

Inscriptions: Inscription of Bishop Nikitas from around 1070-1080 on the 
marble lintel of the western entrance to the church 

Patrons: Unknown. The decoration of the thirteenth century can be related to 
Ioannis Amarianos since there is his depiction on the first western pillar of 
the northern stylobate 
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Interior decoration: At least four phases from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. The frescoes date from the end of the twelfth to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Most of the frescoes, however, date to the thir- 
teenth century, in two main phases: the first in 1222-1224/1225 and the sec- 
ond after 1270, which are located in the sanctuary and in the central aisle. 
Finally, another phase dates back to the fourteenth century. 

References: Panayiotidi, 1975, 303—315; Papazotos, 1994, 90, 164—168, 
242—249, 258—260, 2003, 65—74; Tsigaridas, 1987, 91—100; Fundić, 2013a, 
232-239, 2013b, 362—379, Figs. 192—208; Skiadaresis, 2016. 


. Annunciation: (a) Gabriel; (b) Mary 
. Nativity of Christ 
. Presentation of Christ at the Temple 
. Baptism of Jesus 
. Transfiguration 
. Raising of Lazarus 
. Entry into Jerusalem 
. Judas returning the 30 pieces of silver 
9. Last Supper 
10. Christ washing the feet of the apostles 
11. Procession to Calvary 
12. Crucifixion 
13. Descent from the Cross 
14. Entombment of Christ 
15. Lithos 
16. Descent of Christ into Hell 
17. Journey to Bethlehem 
18-22. Unidentified scene 
23. Dormition 
24. Resurrection blessing 
25-26. Christ appearing to the myrrhbearers 
27. Visitation of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth 
28. Unidentified hierarch 
29. Apostle in a medallion 
30. Apostle Bartholomew 
31. Apostle Andrew 
32. Apostle Mark 
33. Apostle Luke 
34. Apostle Peter 
35. Apostle Paul 
36. Apostle in a medallion 
37. Apostle in a medallion 
38. Apostle Thomas 
39. Apostle Simon 
40. Apostle in a medallion 
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Fig. XXI-1 Veria, Old Metropolis, the iconographic programme of the church 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 
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Fig. XXI-2 Veria, Old Metropolis, the prophets Zephaniah and Zechariah 
(photo: author) 


. Unidentified hierarchs 
. Joachim 


Eleftherios 


. St Gregory Thaumatourgos 
. Cyril of Alexandria 

. St Gregory the Theologian 
. St Basil the Great 

. Melismos 

. St John Chrysostom 

. St Athanasios the Great 

. John the Almsgiver 

. St Nicholas 

. St Gregory of Nyssa 

. Apostle Luke 
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56. Inscription 
57. St Proterios of Alexandria 
58. St Mnason 
59-60. Unidentified saint 
61. Germanos of Constantinople 
62. St Polyeuktos of Constantinople 
63-65. Unidentified hierarchs 
66. Virgin Mary 
67-69. Unidentified saint 
70. Apostle John 
71. Apostle Mark 
72. Blessing of peace 
nidentified martyr saints 
nidentified warrior saint 
80. St Gaurios 
81. St Avivos 
Unidentified saint, deacon 
83. Unidentified scene (Virgin Mary?) 
Unidentified martyr saints 
86. St Kyrikas 
87. St Ioulita 
88-89. Unidentified martyr saints 
90. St Elipodoforos 
nidentified martyr saints 
nidentified warrior saint 
94. St Arethas 
95. Unidentified martyr saints 
96. St Eustathios Plakidas 
97. Unidentified martyr saint (en buste) 
98-101. The lower part of Old Testament figures 
102. Paul of Thebes 
103. Unidentified hosios 
104. Unidentified saint (en buste) 
105. St Onoufrios 
106. Unidentified hosios 
107. St. Arsenisos 
108—109. Unidentified hosioi 
110-115. Hymnographs 
116. Angel 
117. St Barbara 
118. Unidentified hosios 
119. St Kyriaki 
120. St Spyridon 
121. Unidentified kephalophoros 
122. Unidentified hierarch 


.U 
U 


.U 
U 


123-125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136-139. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142-143. 
144. 
145. 
146-147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151-152. 
153. 
154-155. 
156. 
157-158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169-170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175; 
176-177. 
178. 
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Unidentified kephalophoroi 
Unidentified hierarch 
Unidentified kephalophoros 
Prophet Zechariah 
Prophet Daniel 

Prophet Ezekiel 

Prophet Jeremiah 

Prophet Habakkuk 
Prophet Isaiah 

Prophet Aaron 

Prophet Moses 
Unidentified hosioi 

St Panteleimon 
Unidentified Anargyros 
Makarios the Roman (?) 
Unidentified saints 

t Cyprian 

Eleftherios with Amariano 
Unknown 

Theophanes the Verian 
Unidentified equestrian 
Nathan and David 
Unidentified hosioi 

St John Stylite 
Unidentified hosioi 

t David of Thessaloniki 
Unidentified hosioi 

Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene 
Unknown saint 

St Jerusalem, apostles Peter and Paul 
St Marina 

St Lauros (en buste) 

St Floros (en buste) 
Apostle Mathew 

Jesus Christ (en buste) 
Apostle Luke 

Cornelius the Centurion 
Unknown 

Unidentified hierarch 

St Simeon of Jerusalem 
Koroutos of Iconium 

St Cyprian 

Jesus Christ (Chalkites) 
Unidentified hierarchs 

St Dorotheos of Tyros 
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179-180. 
181. 
182-184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192-194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 


Unidentified hierarchs 

St Amphilocius 

Unidentified hierarchs 

Jesus calming the storm 

Jesus heals Peter’s mother-in-law 
Christ appears at Lake Tiberias 
Unidentified saint 

Nativity of John the Baptist 
Annunciation to Zechariah 
Murder of the prophet Zechariah 
Unidentified scenes 

Testimony of John the Baptist 
Conversation between John the Baptist and two disciples about Christ 
Temptation of Jesus 

Angel guides John in the desert 
St John the Baptist 

Prophet Elisha 

Prophet Isaiah 

Baptism of Jesus 

Temptation of Jesus 

St Vitale of Rome 

St Hippolytus of Rome 

St Agathon of Rome 

St Adrian of Rome 

St Euplos 

St Stephen 

St Juvenal 

Unidentified hierarch 


XXII Kypseli, Ag. Demetrios Monastery 


Location: Kypseli in Thesprotia (former Tourkopalouko) 

Architecture type: Three-aisled cross-vaulted church 

Dating of the church: The end of the thirteenth/beginning of the fourteenth 
centuries 

Patron: According to the inscription, Michael Zorianos, protostrator of the 
ruler Thomas Komnenos Doukas 

Interior decoration: Three phases of the frescoes: first, late thirteenth early 
fourteenth century; second, eighteenth and third, nineteenth centuries. It is 
possible that under the newer plasters that cover most of the nave walls, 
significant parts of the Byzantine painted decoration are preserved. To date, 
several figures have been uncovered in the transverse barrel vault 

References: Vokotopoulos and Papadopoulou, 2007; Dimitrakopoulos, 2008; 
Vokotopoulos, 2012, 257—264. 
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Fig. XXI Kypseli, Ag. Demetrios monastery, general view from E 
(photo: author) 


XXIII Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches 


Fig. XXIII-1 Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches, general view from NE 
(photo: author) 
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Location: On the outskirts of the settlement of Kostaniani, Ioannina, near 
Dodoni 

Architecture type: Three-aisled, cross-vaulted church 

Dating of the church: Scholars’ estimates range between 1240 and 1300 

Inscriptions: On the northern wall above the door but not intact 

Patron: Unknown 

Interior decoration: The entire church is covered with frescoes. Two phases 

Dating of the frescoes: Towards the end of the thirteenth century. There are 
also frescoes from the post-Byzantine period. Fragments of the frescoes 
from the outside walls, dated to the eighteenth century, have been preserved 

References: Evangelidis, 1931, 258-269; Kalopissi-Verti, 1992, 52-53, 
Figs. 8-10; Fousteris, 2005, 42—52, draw. 3 and 4; Vokotopoulos, 2007c, 
51, pin. 37b, 38; Babuin, 2013; Fundić, 2013b, 197-205, 373-382, 
Figs. 213-231. 


. Annunciation 

. Nativity of Christ 

. Wisdom of Joseph 

. Flight into Egypt 

. Presentation of Christ at the Temple 
. Transfiguration of Christ 

. Miracle at Chonae 

. Raising of Lazarus 

. Entry into Jerusalem 

. Betrayal of Christ 

. Unidentified scene 

. Crucifixion 

. Procession to Calvary 

. Descent from the Cross 

. Lamentation of Christ 

. Holy Women at the Tomb (Lithos) 
. Opening the Tomb 

. Descent of Christ into Hell 

. Doubting of Thomas 

. Mid-Pentecost 

. Ascension of Christ 

. Hetoimasia 

. Pray of Joachim 

. Pray of Anne 

. Nativity of the Virgin Mary 

. Prophet Elijah in a medallion 

. Prophet Daniel in a medallion 
. Prophet Elisha in a medallion 

. Prophet Ezekiel in a medallion 
. Prophet Iakov in a medalion 
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Fig. XXIII-2 Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches, the iconographic programme of the 
church 


(drawing: G. Fousteris) 


3]. Unidentified prophet in a medallion 
32. Prophet Zechariah in a medallion 
33. Agion Keramion 

34. Prophet Amos in a medallion 

35. Prophet Sofonias in a medallion 
36. Prophet Habakkuk in a medallion 
37. Prophet Jonah in a medallion 

38. Prophet Jeremiah in a medallion 
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39. 
40. 
4]. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
. Prophet Moses in a medallion 

. Prophet Aaron in a medallion 

. Joshua the son of nun in a medallion 

. The Virgin Mary (Panagia Platytera) 

. Angels—deacons 

. Communion of the apostles 

. Unidentified hierarch 

. Unidentified hierarch 

. St Gregory the Theologian (full length) 
. St Basil the Great (full length) 

. Melismos 

. St John Chrysostom 

. St Athanasios the Great 

. Unidentified hierarch 

. St Polykarpos 

. Unidentified hierarch 

. St Vlassios (?) 

. Jesus Christ 

. St Orestis 

. St Auxentios 

. St Eugenios 

. The Virgin Mary (Bebaia Elpis) 

. Apostle Peter 

. St Marcian 

. John the Evangelist 

. Luke the Evangelist 

. St Constantine 

. St Helena 

. St Eustathios Plakidas 

. St John of Damascus 

. St Kosmas the Melodist 

. St Savvas 

. St Anthony 

. Unidentified saint 

. Unidentified saint 

. St Nazarios 

. Prophet Manasseh 


Prophet Zechariah father or John the Baptist 
Prophet Joel in a medallion 

Unidentified prophets in a medallion 
Prophet Isaiah in a medallion 

Unidentified prophets in a medallion 
Prophet Solomon in a medallion 

Mandilion 

Prophet David in a medallion 
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. Mocking of Christ 

. Ascent to the Cross 

. Prophet Isaiah 

. St Gervasios 

. St Celsus (en buste) 

. St Protasios 

. Jesus Christ Emmanuel 

. St Damian 

. St Kosmas 

. Dormition 

. St Christopher 

. St Arsenios 

. St Euthymios 

. St Theodosius the Cenobiarch 
. St Daniel the Stylite 

. St Symeon Stylite 

. St Paraskevi 

. Mark the Evangelist 

. Matthew the Evangelist 

. St Nicholas en buste in supernatural size 
. St Prokopios 

. St Theodore the Studite 

. St Joseph the Hymnographer 
. St Marina 
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Fig. XXIII-3 Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches, Nativity of Christ 


(photo: Ioannis Chouliaras) 
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108. Jesus Christ, Ancient of Days 
109. St Samonas 

110. St Avivos 

111. St Fotios 

112. St Anikitos 

113. The Reception of the Angels by Abraham 
114. The Hospitality of Abraham 
115. St Lavros 

116. Unidentified saint (Floros?) 
117. St Julitta 

118. St Kyrikas 

119. St Artemios 


Fig. XXIII-4 Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches, St Symeon Stylite 


(photo: Ioannis Chouliaras) 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
. Virgin Mary (Great Deisis) 

. Jesus Christ (Great Deisis) 

. St John the Baptist (Great Deisis) 
. St Romanos 

. St Achileios 

. St Oikoumenios of Trikki 

. Paul the Confessor 

. St Nikandros 

. Unidentified hierarchs 

. Unidentified hierarchs 
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St Barbara 

St Kyriaki 

Unidentified warrior saint 
Unidentified warrior saint 
St Demetrios 
Unidentified warrior saint 
Unidentified warrior saints 
St Akindynos 

Apostle Paul 

Donor inscription 

St Pegasios 

St Afthonios 

St Elpidoforos 


Fig. Kostaniani, the Church of Taxiarches, Virgin with Angels 


(photo: Ioannis Chouliaras) 
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143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
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Unidentified hierarchs 
Clement of Ancyra 

St Amphilochios 

St Stephen 

St Euplos 

St Spyridon 
Epiphanios of Cyprus 
St Peter of Alexandria 
St Antypas 

St Therapon (?) 


XXIV Plakoti, Metamorphosi Sotiros 


Fig. XXIV-1 Plakoti, Metamorphosi Sotiros, general view from SW 


(photo: author) 


Location: Southeast of the village of Plakoti, Thesprotia 

Architecture type: Free-cross plan with a dome 

Dating of the church: Third decades of the thirteenth century 

Interior decoration: Several fragments of the wall decoration have been 


uncovered under the lime coatings in some parts of the temple. They are 
dated to the first half of the thirteenth century 


References: Vokotopoulos, 1997, 229—230, 2007c, 51, 2012, 128, Fig. 12; 


Fundić, 2013b, 127-128, 383—385; Chouliaras, 2019. 
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Fig. XXIV-2 Plakoti, Metamorphosi Sotiros, the iconographic programme of the church 
(drawing: G. Fousteris) 


1. The Virgin Mary 
2. Gregory the Theologian 
3. St John Chrysostom 
4—6. Unidentified hierarchs 

7. St Euplos 
8. St Stephen the First Martyr 
9. Annunciation 

10. St Leo of Catania 
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11. 
12: 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Jesus Christ Emmanuel 
Unidentified hierarch 
Prophet Zechariah 
Transfiguration 

Jesus Christ (Great Desis) 
Dormition 

St Prokopios 

St Panteleimon 
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